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VERSES 

Made by the Dux oF BuCKINGRAM, one 

the 20th of Juliz, 1665, addrest to his 

Mistris. [From an old MS.) 
Though Philis youer preuailinge charmes 
Hath foret my Delia frome mine armes, 
Thinke not youer conquest to maintaine 
By riger or unjust disdayne. 
In vaine, fare nimph, in vaine you striue, 
For loue douth seldome hope suruiue, 
My hearte may languish for a time, 
As all Beautyes in theire prime 
Haue justifi’d such crueitye, 
By.the same fate that conquer’d me, 
When Age shal! come, att whose command 
Those troopes of beautye must disbande, 
A rivaul’s strength once tooke away, 
What slaues soe dull as to obey ? 
But, if you will learne a nobler way, 
To keepe this Empire frome decay, 
And theire for ever fix youer Thone, 
Bee kinde, but kinde to mee alone. 

[From the Oxford Herald.] 





EDWARD DYER. 

A celebrated Poet in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, descended from a family of that 
name in Somersetshire, and educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford. He was employed 
in several embassies by Elizabeth, was 
knighted,and made Chancellor of the Gar- 
ter. It does not appear that the following 
specimen of this writer’s poetical abilities 
has ever been published. It is now 
printed from a MS collection of poems, 
written about the year 1600. 


Amidst the fayrest mountayne topps, 
Where Zepherus doth breathe 

The pleasant gale, that clothes with 

flowres 

The valleys underneath, 

A shepparde liude, that dearly loude ; 
Deare Loue, tyme brought to passe 

A fforrest nimphe, who was as fayre 
As euer woman was, 

His thoughtes were bigher then the bills 
Wherof he had the keepe, 

But all his actions innocent, 
As humble as his sheepe : 


) 


Yet had he powre, but her pure thoughts 
Debar’d his powers to rise 

Higher then kissinge of her handes, 
Or lookinge in her eyes. 


One day, (I neede not name the daye 
To loouers of their sorrows, 

But say, as once a shepparde sayd, 
Their mone nights haue no morrows,) 

He from his sheep-eot ledd his sheepe 
To pasture in the lease, 

And ther to feed while he, the while, 
Might dream of his disease, 


And all alone (if he remayne 
Alone, that is in loue,) 

Unto himselfe alone, he mourn’d . 
The passions he did proue. 

Oh heauens! (qouth he,) arthese th’effects 
Of faithfull loue’s desarts ? 

Wil! Cynthea now forsake my loue ? 
Haue women faithless hearts ? 

And will not witts, nor woords, nor 

woorks, 

Nor long-endur’d laments, 

Bring to my playnts, pitie or peaee; 
Or to my teares, contents ? 

I, that enchayn’d my loue desires, 
From changinge thoughts as free, 

As euer were true thoughts to her, 
Or her thoughts falce to me. 


I, that for her my wanderinge sheepe 
Forkoose, forgott, forwent ; 

Nor of my selfe, nor them tooke keepe, 
But in her loue’s centent. 

Shall I, like meads with winter’s rayne 
Be turned into teares, 

Shall I, of whose true feelinge payne, 
These greenes the record beares : 


Causeles be scorn’d, disdayn’d, despis’d ? 
Then witnes this desire; 

Loue was in woman’s weed disguisde, 

* And not in men’s attire. 

And thus he said, and downe he lies, 
Syinge as life would part. 

Ob, Cynthia, thou hast angel’s eyes, 
But yet a woman’s heart! 


op. Mr. Dirr. 
[From the Oxford Heraid.] 
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FIRST PART OF THE EIGHTY-SECOND VOLUME. 
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Qué magis in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 
Convenit, adversisque in rebus noscere qui sit. 
Naat vere voces tum demum pectore ab 1mo 
Ejiciuntur, et eripitur Persona, manet Res. 
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Ir is a remark of the Elder Piryy that one of the prin- 
cipal objects of Nature in the creation of the Cock, was to 
warn men against the indulgence of indolence, and to rouse 
them to activity and labour. ‘“ Gallos excitandis in opera 
mortalibus, rumpendoque somno esse & Natura genitos, 
cum sole cubitum euntes, quintaique castrensi vigilia ad 
| curam laboremque revocantes, nec solis ortum incautis 
paventes obrepere.” 

We also have these periodic warnings, when we are 
roused to self-examination, and are induced to place our- 
selves before our Readers, Friends, and Correspondents, 
with the anxious desire to know whether, for the preceding 
Six Months, we have discharged our duty to our own 
credit and their satisfaction. We flatter ourselves that we 
have: And having, in this interval, brought to their final, 
and it may be presumed successful, accomplishment, two 
great and important incidental labours, “ ‘The History of 
Leicestershire,” and the “ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century,” we experience no diminution of zeal 
or elasticity ; and look before us with the hope that this, our 
almost only present Literary Labour, will proceed with its 
accustomed vigour. We are further warned by the solemn 
language of the philosophic Lucretius, which we have 
adopted for our motto, to use no other language but that 
of Truth and Soberness; and this compels us ingenuously 
to acknowledge that the aspect of things about us is far 
from being brighter than when we last appeared before 
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iv PREFACE. 


eur Readers in an Address like the present. We then 
spoke, with the energy of Men and ‘reedom of Britons, of 
our unalterable attachment to the Religious Establishment 
of our Country. If it were then in ‘yprehended peril, 
it is not less so at the present period, whet. our honest zeal 
is termed Bigotry; our hesitation in admitting those to 

wer, who never yet enjoyed without abusing it, is deno- 
minated IIliberality. But we pause, not without adhering 
with due solemnity to our former protestations, not with- 
out invoking our Countrymen to be firm in their principles, 
unshaken by the general fever of the times, and undaunted 
by clamour or by menace. 

Let us turn, not unreluctantly, to a subject about which 
all parties, all sects, all mankind, are agreed.—Ask of the 
meanest person that you meet the value of Learning? he 
will say it is of the greatest. Inquire of those whom you 
may encounter at the Court, in the City, in the Streets, or 
in the Markets, whether they are acquainted with Learn- 
ing? If they say they are, ask them again whether they are 
desirous to improve their knowledge :—One and all will 
eagerly and anxiously express their wish to do so.—Here 
then we rest, and make our honourable stand.—Here we 
provoke no enmities, irritate no parties, offend no sects, 
inflame no passions.—As we are to all acceptable, so on 
our part, as long as the cause of Religion and good Morals 
is preserved inviolate, we receive without prejudice, and 
countenance without distinction, whatever has a tendency 
to promote Knowledge and the Sciences in all their various 
ramifications. 

To this unreserved and candid declaration, we may 
be permitted to subjoin the patriotic wish, that the pre- 
sent inauspicious fermentations, of every description, 
may be speedily and effectually allayed. Nor will it 
be unbecoming the Spirit of Loyalty, by which we trust 
we have been invariably distinguished, still further to 
add the hope, that the new direction and path which the 
Demon of War is now about to take, may lead to the 
confusion, humiliation, and defeat, of that Individual, who, 
by the mysterious dispensations of Providence, has, for 
so long a period, been permitted to erect his conquermg 
Throne upon the misery and anguish of the Nations of 

the Earth. 

July 15, 1812, 
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Aj ac | 2a 
3} 45 51 30-10 mostly cloudy, very light rain, evening high wind [clear 
9} 43 44 29-19 temperate, rainy night, morning cloudy, afternoon mostly 
3} 43 48 30- 1 cloudy, showery, high wind 

4) 40 45 29-14 cloudy at times, showery, high wind 

5} 32 29 29-16 morning light snow, mostly clear [windy 
6} 33 40 30- 6 morning cloudy ‘at tunes, afternoon cloudy, evening rain, 
7| 46 Sl 30- 2 cloudy, light rain at times 

8} 51 48 29-14 cloudy, sometimes rainy 

9} 37 41 29. 8 morning rainy, afternoon mostly clear 

10) 34 39 29. 8 mostly cloudy, some light rain 

11} 32 57 29-18 clear 

12} 31 39 30- 7 cloudy, afternoon light rain 

13] 49 52 30- 4 cloudy, evening rainy, windy 

14}; 35 40 30- 5 clear 

15} 38 46 30- 5 cloudy 

16} 36 41 30- 0 cloudy, high wind 

17] 33 38 29-18 cloudy, rain most of the day 

18| 33 46 30. 1 cloudy, some light rain 

19} 45 48 30- 1 cloudy 

20} 45 52 30- 1 rainy 

21; 444 30- 1 morning clear, afternoon cloudy, some rain 

22} 26 35 30-11 morning mostly clear, afternoon cloudy, evening clear 

23} 41 46 30-10 clear 

24, 36 41 30-10 cloudy and dark 

25} 28 32 30-12 clear 

26) 26 29 30. 5 cloudy and misty, afternoon light snow 

27} 26 33 29-14 morning cloudy, with snow and rain, afternoon clear 

28} 2731 | 30-11 | clear 

29} 24 30 29-18 cloudy at times 

30} 20 30 30- 6 cloudy at times, some very light snow 

31} 17 33 30- 6 cloudy at times, evening some rain 





Mereorotocicat Taste for Jan. 1812. By W. Cary, Strand. 























Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Theriaometer. 
szi82l. (8. Is cl8e] . [35 
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£3 Ss 2 =¥ n. pis.} in Jan. 1812 i be s = 5 | pts ia Jan, 181 
Dec. “ ° e Jan.| ° ° ° 
24 | 43 | 43 | 32 130,10 |small rain 10 | 33 | 34 | 34 {30,10 |rain 
25 | 29 | 33 } 28 , 20 fair 11 | 34 | S7 | 37 [29,87 |cloudy 
26 | 28 | 33 | 25 {29,70 sleet 12} 25 | 38 | 35 > 87 |fair 
Q7 | 25 | 33 | 32 ,0S |snow 13 | $4] 39 | 37 , 90 jcloudy 
gs | 30 S| 30} ,24 |snow 14 | 57} 42 | 36} ,99 Icloudy 
29 | 30 | 32 | 25 »°6 |cloudy 15 | 36 | 43 | 32 30,10 jfair 
30 | 25 | 32] 26} ,90 |fair 16 | 32} 42] 40] ,18 |fogey 
31 | 26 | 32 | SS | ,98 jcloudy 17 | 591 41-] 36] ,18 |foggy 
1 | 35°) 42] 33] |, 76 |fair 18 | S37 | 46] 40} ,11 J|cloudy 
2) WO | 46 | 36 » 90 |fair 19 | 43 1 47] 43 ,05 jcloudy 
3 | 36 | 43 | 35 » 20 |rain 20 | 38 | 44 | 34 [29,90 fair 
4 | 32 | 39°] 33 239 jcloudy 21 | 32 | 37 | 32 > 9L |fair 
5 | 33 | 33 | 36] ,15 fsnow and rain|| 22 | 32 | 35 | 33 » 80 jcloudy 
6 | 30 | 37 | 33 »70 |fair 23 | 31 3} $2 »91 |cloudy 
7 | 33 | 36} 35 , 62 {snow 24 | 32 | 34 | 29 [350,01 |fair 
S$ } 33 | 37 | S2 {30,04 Hair 25 | 30 | 43 | 43 [29,99 jcloudy 
9 | 29 | 33} 33 » 12 |snow 26 4 45 | 46 | 40 {30,01 [cloudy 
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Mr. Unnan, Conduit St. Jan. 7. 
we: the late verbal repriut of the 4rt 
of Poesie by Puttenha:n, is pre- 
fixed such few particulars as J could 
glean of the life of the author, and ap- 
ended thereto some of his poems, 
for the first time identified, called the 
Partheniades. Of his Christian name 
the opinions varied too much, and the 
authorities in support of both George 
and Webster were too strong, to 
decisively reject either. George had 
been used by Steevens, and Webster by 
Amesin theT ypographicalA ntiquities, 
and again by Ritson in the Bibliogra- 
phia Poetica: to oppose either of 
these authorities required the dis- 
covery of some new testimony, nearly 
coeval with the author; and which, 
considering the literary pursuits of the 
above writers and others that might 
be named of equal credit, there could 
be littie reason to suppose could yet 
remain uninspected among the Har- 
leian MSS. 

Ihave toacknowledge, a confidence 
in the extent of prior researches made 
me too hastily give place to the name 
of Webster, which bears little ap- 
pearance of one baptismaliy bestowed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
in the present instance may be rejected 
aserroneous *. TheAuthor’sfull same 
appears, in the following title of a de- 
fence of his royal mistress upon the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

“ An apologie or trae defence of 
her Ma‘. hono". and good renowne 
against all such as haue unduelie 
sought or shall seek to blemish the 
same with any injustice, crueltie, or 
other uuprincely behaviour in any 
parte of her Mat. proceedings against 





* We have it cited for a surname, 
as “ Puttenhame or Webster’s arte of 
English poesie.” See Letter to J. P, 
Kemble, esq. involying strictures on a 
recent edition of John Ford’s Dramatic 
Werks, 1811. 





the late Scotisch Queene. Be it for 
her first surprince, imprisonment, 
process, ag mod or death. 

** By very firme reasons, authorities 
and examples proveing that ber 
Mat*. hath done nothing in the said 
action against the rules of hono’: or 
armes or orherwise, not warrantable 
by the law of God and of man. 

“ Writen by George Puttenham 
to the service of her Matic. and for 
larze satisfaction of all such persons 
both princely and private who by ig- 
norance of the case, or partiallitie of 
mind shall happen to be irresolute and 
not well satisfied in the said cause.” 
Hari. MSS, Jos. Hastewoon. 

—— 


Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 18. 

7 HEN at Lisbon in the month of 
October last, I made the un- 
der-written extract and marginal note 
from an old book, intituled “ A Com- 
pleat History of Europe from the 
Treaty of Ni.weguen,” in the posses- 
sion of a geatleman there. The note 
dnd signature are in the same hand- 

writing. J. Forp, 
Lieut. 79th Reg. 


1685. But Jefferies was not the 
only person that was the king’s agent 
in this ‘bloody work ; for Kirk, one of his 
majesty’s good officers, had after the 
Duke’s defeat caused 90 wounded men 
at Taunton to be hanged, not only with- 
out permitting their wives and childreu 
to speak to them, but with pipes play- 
ing, drums beating, and trumpets sound- 
ing, and boiled their quarters in pitch 
to set them up in several parts of the 
town : though Kirk was positive after- 
wards, when he was charged with being 
concerned in such barbarity, that he 
had instructions, both from the king and 
his general, to do what he did.” 


“ Twas with Kirk during his whole 
stay at Taunton, where he executed but 
19 out of 20; which last number he had 
orders to hang, signed by my Lord Fe- 
versham, Martin KILLIGREW.” 
Mr. 
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4 Interesting Original Letter from Bishop Atterbury. 


Mr. Unsan, Jan. 1. 


HE following very interesting 

Original Letter from Bp. Atter- 
bury, with whose hand-writing you 
are well acquainted, is not in either 
of the Editions of his * Epistolary 
Correspondence.” I tis indorsed‘ Late 
Bp. of Rochester to Mr. Taylor.” 

Yours, &c. M. GREEN. 


Sir, Paris, Dec. 14, 1731. 

You will be surprized, and perhaps 
a little frightened, to receive a let- 
ter from me, after almost nine years’ 
interruption of our correspondence. 
But the occasion, on my side, is as 
extraordinary as the attempt, and will, 
I hope, excuse it. You cannot help 
being written to by me; nor is there 
any crime in it, if you reveal to a mi- 
nister of state the first step of our in- 
tercourse, as I desire you would, for 
my sake as well as your own, in order 
to your obtaining leave in form to 
make answer to what I now write, or 
shall hereafter write on the same sub- 
ject. It is of such consequence to me 
to have your advice and assistance in 
an affair of law now depending, that 
1 shall willingly be at the charge of a 
sign manual towards procuring it. 

Sir, my elder and only brother, 
lately dead, has dealt more cruelly 
with me than the Act of Parliament 
did: for that left me the small tem- 
poral fortune I then had, or might 
afterwards justly expect, in order to 
keep me abroad from contempt and 
starving. But my brother, taking 
advantage from my circumstances, 
which he knew would render it diffi- 
cult for me to question whatever he 
should do, has: endeavoured to with- 
draw what the Act itself intended [ 
should enjoy, and to strip me, by an 
unjust will he has made, of the patri- 
mony which by law belongs to me. 

A small estate in land, which he pos- 
sessed, was, in default of issue male 
from him, evtailed on me by my fa- 
ther. My brother has left no other 
issue but a daughter of his daughter, 
who has a good portion assigned her, 
and inherits beside a good estate from 
her mother. To all this he has added 
by his will the bequest of that land 
which my father, in such an event, 
gave to him only for life, and to me 
after his death: and, to alleviate and 
cover this injustice, he has given me 
an hundred pounds by a codicil lately 
added.to his will; and has mentioned 


after never having shewed any iu- 
stance of either since I was abroad, 
or assisted me with one shilling out 
of his fortune at a time whien he did 
not know but I might have stood in 
the utmost need of it. 

1 am under no obligation, therefore, 
to suffer the unrighteous disposition 
he has made of an estate given me b 
my father to take place, if you shall 
find that my title to it is good, and 
will allow me your assistance in order 
to assert it. 1 am persuaded you will 
find no obstruction towards procuring 
leave for this purpose, it being matter 
of common humanity and justice, and 
within the intention of the Act. 

As soon as you have obtained such 


leave, | will hope to hear from you ;' 


and in the mean time have desired Mr. 
Morice to do what can be done at this 
distance towards laying the, proper 
evidences and instructions before you. 
He may be of more use in furnishidg 
these upon his return than he can be 
now: however, I am not willing to 
lose any time, when I have so little of 
it left, and my 70th year is (as you 
know it is) near apptvaching. Haste, 
in this case, is requisite, if 1 hope to 
be the better for what my father de- 
signed me, and thought he had, with- 
out wronging any body, conveyed to 
me in due form of law. If he did so, 
and it really belongs to me, there is 
no man of worth and honour who will 
think it unfit that I should be put, by 
your assistance, into a condition of 
obtaining it. 

Be pleased to make the steps that 
are proper in this case, and to add 
this obligation to the others you have 
formerly laid on, Sir, 

Your most obedient 
and ever faithful humble servant, 
Fra. Rorren. 


a 
Mr. Urgan, Jan. 6. 


g te following inscription is on a 
handsome mural monument in 
the parochial chapel at Ravenfield, 
near Rotherham, in Yorkshire. It 
is the ouly legible inscription now re- 
maining there to an antient and re- 
spectable family (the Westbys), that 
long (during, L believe, some centu- 
ries) resided at Ravenfield, and in the 
adjoining hamlet of Firsby ; rebuilt 
(but not to its present extent) the 
hall house, and owned the estate till 


the. 


[Jan. - 


‘me there with esteem and dearness, 





- 




















the year 1749; when Wardel George 
Westby, esq. (who married an aunt 
of the earl of Molderness, but bad no 
surviving male issue) disposed of it to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Parkin of Sheffield, 
co. York, and of Woolley near Bath. 
This gentleman and his lady died in 
London within a few years afterwards, 
his lady being the survivor. They left 
an only daughter, but of whom I know 
no particulars. 

If you would be so good as to give 
the inscription a place in your pages, 
it will remain a memorial of the fa- 
mily, when the monument, very pos- 


sibly, may not be. ° 
M. S. . 
Hic vel prope jacet quicquid mortale fuit 
Georg? Westbei, 


vere generosi, ex antiqua Westbeorum 
familid orti, 
in AcademiA Cantabrigiensi nutriti, et in 
Legibus 
Anglicanis educati, 
in Deum, amicos, inimicos, cunctos, 
pii, benigni, 
benevoli, probi. 
Qui toto plis anno patiens paralyticus 
hine denud 
migravit tertio Calend. Feb. xtatis 
anno 53, 
Salutis verd 1685, 
unicum superstitem relinquens Filium 
Thomam, 
et Sorores duas, scilicét Annam et Eli- 
zabetham. 
Hoc monumentum in testimonium amo- 
ris erga charissimum 
Maritum posuit ejus Uxor meerens. 


a 

Mr. UrsBan, Jan, 2. 
SEND you, in the hand-writing of 
Dr. Lort, some memoranda, worth 
preserving, which he has indorsed, 
** Extracts from Maty’s Letter to the 
Vice-chancellor, from Florence, Feb. 

1768.” Yours, &c. EvGenio. 


“ Great Duke of Florence attentive 
to the business of the State; also to 
Science, and particularly Natural His- 
tory, of which he has collected a large 
Museum, under the care of Fontana. 
—Provectura tamen sunt quam que 
apud expertes incitamentis videri 
solent. 

‘* Mosaic Painting encouraged by 
the Prince. 

“ P. 2. , De cultu divino—I do not 
understand. 

** Jesuits here about 400, not re- 
markable for wealth or learning. 
Education of Youth taken from them, 


‘ 
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and placed in the hands of the Patres 

Scholarum Piarum. 

“ Tuscany ill cultivated; the pro- 
duct of ten harvests is computed to 
be spent in seven years. 

“ Forty-five Professors in the Aca 
demy of Pisa, divided into three ranks: 
1, Theology ; 2. Medicine and Philo- 
sophy ; 3. Canon Law and Civil. To 
the Professors, the first three years, 
351. afterwards 20/. added. Teach 
Euclid, Néwton, Locke, Smith, San- 
derson, Maclaurin, and Cotes. Greek 
much neglected. Their Acts and Dis- 
putations very trifling.” 

TT 
ArcuITectuRAL INNOVATION, 
No. CLVIII. 

(Remarks, &c. continued from p. 518.) 
HAPTER VI. Dr. Milner pro- 
ceeds with the appearances mark- 

ing the progress of the First Order 

(as he justly terms it) of the Pointed 

Style, and says: “ During the latter 

part of the twelfth centary a strange 

mixture of styles prevailed in the nu- 
merous ecclesiastical buildings which 
were then going forward, as might be 
expected when an old style began to 
be exploded, and a new one was in the 
act of formation. This would not 
have been the case had the latter been 
copied from established models in Sy- 
ria, Arabia, Egypt, Spain, or else- 
where.” He then enumerates the in- 
termixture of the old and new styles, 
from St. Cross, and St. Mary Magdalen 
on the Hill, both near Winchester, 
raised about the year 1174. * It is 
matter of evidence that the Pointed 
arch was used in England a consider- 
able time before any other member 
which is now considered as belonging 
to the Pointed Style.” The East 
end of Canterbury Cathedral is then 
brought into notice: “ rebuilt be- 
tween the years 1175 and 1180, vader 
the direction of William of Sens, and 
of another architect of the name of 
William.” Then follows some curious 
information: “ It is an incomparable 
advantage for forming a right idea of 
the rise of Pointed Architecture in 
this country, that we are possessed of 
an accurate comparison made by an 

intelligent eye-witoess, Gervase, a 

monk of this cathedral, between the 

choir part of the church built by Lan- 
franc, who was an architect as well as 

a prelate, about the year 1085 (and 

which was burat down in the year 

1174) and the said choir part rebuilt 


by 
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by the two abovementioned architects 
at the distance of about 90 years 
afterwards. The most remarkable 
things which he meutions are these: 
that the pillars of the new choir were 
of the same form and thickvess with 
those of the old choir, but that they 
were 12 feet longer; that the former 
capitals were plain, while the latter 
were delicately carved; that there 
were no marble columns in Lanfrane’s 
work, but an incredible number in that 
which succeeded it: that the stunes 
which formed the antient arches were 
cut with an axe; those of the new 
arches with a chissel: that the vault- 
ing of the side ailes of the choir was 
formerly plain, but now pointed with 
key-stones: that the old choir was 
covered with a flat ceiling,.ornament- 
ally painted, while the new oue was 
elegantly arched, with hard stone for 
the ribs, and light toph stone for the 
interstices : finally, that there was only 
one triforium or gallery round the 
antient choir, while there were two 
round the modern one. The present 
state of the East end of Canterbury 
Cathedral still corresponds with the 
account of Gervase, written above 
600 years ago.” The Doctor then in 
an architectural mode describes the 
various features of the building, ex- 
emplified by an engraving borrowed 
(by permission) from J. Carter’s work 
of Antient Architecture. 

** The style adopted in the first me- 
wepeiiadl chureh of this kingdom, 
was followed in the suffragan cathe- 
drals, as Lincoln, 1195; Winchester, 
1202; York, 1227; Worcester and 
Salisbury were going on al this time. 
Westminster Abbey was beginning in 
1245.” In all of which the Doctor 
points out to notice the various deco- 
rations then bringing forward neces- 
sary to form and con plete the Perfect 
Order. 

Chapter VII. “ During the reign 
of our first Edward, which commenced 
in 1272, the architecture of this coun- 
try, through the genius, industry, and 
piety, of its architects and artists, ac- 
quired a new character, or rather 
transformed itself into a new order of 
the Pointed Style.” The Doctor then 
proceeds to particularize and illustrate 
the features of the Second Order ; de- 
monsirates the true proportion of the 
pointed arch, naming the several or- 
naments; directs attention to pinna- 
cles; advances the system of windows 


in their mullions and tracery; and the 
Wesiern porches, or Galilee*; ad- 
verts to niches and taberiacles, “ in 
which as much architectural swill‘and 
industry was often bestowed as in 
building the whole church.” Ribs, in 
all their varied traceries, and their 
instructive sculptured devices are 
pointed out. Examples of works then 
are enumerated: Eleanor crosses, 
1290; Monumeat of Edmund Crouch- 
back, 1296. ‘ But the most perfect 
specimen of the whole detail of these 
improvements is to be met with in 
York Minster; the nave built between 
the years 1290 and 1330, and the choir 
some 30 years afterwards.” “ Similar 
erections on a sinaller scale: St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, Westminster, 1548. 
Other cathedr Js rebuilt, or repaired 
in the new improved manner. Be- 
fore 1321, Lady Chapel, and West 
front of Lichfield Cathedral added : 
same tiwe part of the nave of 
Westmiaster Abbey Church was 
buildmg. Between the years 1327 
and 1370, Exeter Cathedral was in 
part changed into the new work. 
1381, nave of Canterbury Cathedral 
rebuilt. About the same period, Wil- 
liam de Wykeham was employed in 
performing the same work in Win- 
chester Cathedral. Gloucester, St. 
Alban’s, and Rumsey, great churches, 
were also worked upon in like man- 
ner. The taste for improvement de- 
scended to the parish churches, in 
which, though means should have been 
wanting for making other alterations, 
yet the windows, at least of almost all 
of them, were changed by some bene- 
factor or other into those of the 
Pointed Style. Hence it is not un- 
common to see figures of knights or 
ladies presenting windows of this form 
in the painted glass of such churches.” 
(Concluding Chapters VIII. and IX. 
of the Remarks, are deferred.) 





* A most curious piece of information 
is here given with regard to the use of 
the Galilee or Western porch, raised di- 
rectly under the West window of a ea- 
thedral or other great ehurch. Females 
were there allowed to see the monks who 
were relatives. This is gathered from a 
passage in Gervase. A woman applying 
for leave to see a monk her relation, was 
answered in the words of Scripture: ‘* He 
goeth before you into Galilee, there you 
shall see him.” ‘The term Galilee is 
still retained for the Western porches at 
Durham and Ely Cathedrals 


Win- 
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Wincuestrer CATHEDRAL, 
Visited 1810. 


** Though Canterbury be the higher stall, 
Winchester is the better manger.” 


The meaning of this old saw being 
so obvious, little need be said in ex- 
planation, otherwise than to express 
some surprize that this church of Win- 
chester is so indifferently attended to 
in regard to common necessary re- 
pairs. The West front remains in the 
same neglected condition as it ap- 
peared in 1759. The North transept, 
one of the grandest examples of Saxon 
architecture, has indeed been cleared 
since the foregoing date from the rub- 
bish that usually filled up its ailes; yet 
stil] continues to be shut out from the 
rest of the fabrick, as though it werea 
part possessing neither use or beauty. 
I found a few repairs going on in the 
choir; but, on enquiry, was given to 
understand $he progress was so slow, 
that man visitors bad suspected the 
requisite funds for executing the same 
were either deficient or circumscribed, 
so that a lively and vigorous prose- 
cution of the undertaking was alto- 
ape an impossible thing. I recol- 

ect no other trace of ecclesiastical 

care. The yearly visitation paid to 
Waynefleet’s monumental chapel is 
duly performed, but with such a duty 
the Church has no concern; Magda- 
len College looks to this. Beaufort’s 
monumental chapel, its companion in 
ae and nobledesign,fares rather 
ill in this respect : no reverential sons 
pay obligatory attention to the sub- 
lime sepulchral memorial ; it is left to 
take its chance, as it is called, either 
from the damage sustained in being 
exposed to the out-of-repair vaultings 
over it, or from the depredations of 
mischievous people, encouraged by 
those who resort to the spot for no 
other purpose but to censure and de- 
ride the pious remains of antient art. 
William de Wykeham’s monumental 
chapel, like that of Waynefleet’s, and 
from the like motives, also meets with 
protection. 

Notwithstanding the seeming fair 
condition of the two more fortunate 
chapels, there are a few objections to 
be made to what the hands of igno- 
rant repairers and beautifiers have 
done to them. The mutilations 
wrought on the statues of Wykeham 
and Wayneflect, in the noses, mouths, 
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and other particular parts, by the 
rage of barbarous and misguided zeal, 
have been restored, but in such a slo- 
venly disgraceful manner that perhaps 
this part of the undertaking had bet- 
ter not have been attended to. The 
shields and other embellishments more 
directly on Wykeham’s tomb, also re- 
stored, but in a modern fancy way, by 
paintings instead of sculptured work, 
according to the original —— 
These incongruities may probably 
escape a casual observer; but to the 
patient and exploring eye of an artist 
they appear most glaring and unseem- 
ly. How far the engraving of the 
head of Waynefleet in a recent publi- 
cation of his Life can be valued, be- 
comes a question, when more atten- 
tion was paid by the engraver to a 
plaster cast of the head (including its 
modern deformities) than to a draw- 
ing made for the occasion, with na- 
tural restorations of the parts before 
dilapidated. Hence the want of the 
delineator’s name to the engraving is 
accounted for. 

Though the prince of poets (Shak- 
speare) and the prince of painters (the 
late Sir Joshua Reynolds) in their la- 
bours have each endeavoured to ren- 
der the memory of Beaufort odious, 
his statue in this church is uninjured, 
perfect in all its lines, and to certain 
passers-by (unbiassed in their minds 
when reflecting on the real character 
of the Cardinal) a memento of “ ter- 
rific awe and veneration.” 

There is in this church a kind of 
gripiag avaricious propensity with 
the officers deputed to shew the same 
to strangers. Artists and other inge- 
nious men are most unfeelingly pressed 
in this sort; which, with the extreme 
difficulty they stand under in obtain- 
ing leave from the higher powers to 
study after the antiquities, render the 
following public questions necessary. 

Are the revenues of the ecclesias- 
tical establishment unequal to remu- 


nerate its menial attendants, that they. 


must seek their wages from the acci- 
dental payments of certain travellers? 
and is example found in some corner 
of the foundation thus to warrant the 
driving away literary men or artists, 
the handers-down to posterity of pass- 
ing events and existing antiquarian 
objects, through the means of hard 
pecuniary requisitions? 
Yours, &c. An Ancuirecr. 

A ME- 
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ty es ane 


Dec. 19. Cirri and haze, cloudy day. 20. Small rain, wind by night. 


month, 
and Evaporation siguify the 100ths of an inch of rain and vapour fallen or flown off 


since the date of the last observation. 
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A METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, kept ai Crarrox, in Hackney. 









































Thermometer. Barometer. Evap. | Rain. 
Day of 100ths}100ihs} Wind. 
Month. | Max.} Min, Max. Min. jof inch. jof inch, , 
Dec. 19 52 46 29°75 29-70 — _ w. 
20 53 46 29°65 15 -60 S. W. 
21 48 27 29°65 —_ — w. 
22 44 31 30°20 — —— N. E. 
23 44 30°10 me — |W.N.W. 
24 ~ _ 
25 24 oa — N. 
26 22 29°60 29°40 — -- N. 
27 31 24 29°40 29-98 — — |S. W.—N. 
28 35 26 29°05 — —_ 
29 34 22 29°80 a —- N. 
30 30 24 30.05 29°94 - = N. 
$1 36 34 29-90 — — N. 
Jan, 1 41 36 29°85 29°75 = - Ss. W. 
2 45 fT 33 29-95 29°61 — — Ss. W. 
3 40 30 — _ Ss. 
4 35 29°46 —_ — |S.W.—E. 
5 34 50 me — N. 
6 36 30 29-75 29-68 —_?r— N. W. 
7 38 Sl 29-89 29°6! — — N. W. 
§ 36 27 30°18 30°10 , °25 — N. 
9 37 -= —_— N. W. o 
10 35 33 30°25 30°18 — —. N. W. 
11 37 32 30°16 _ — N. WL 
12 37 32 29-90 29°89 a _— N. N. W. 
13 39 87 29-82 29°76 — —_— N. W. 
14 41 35 30°12 30°05 -- — N. W. 
15 44 29 30°18 30°14 _ —_ Ww. 
16 41 54 30°21 30°20 — —— Ss. W. 
17 40 38 30°26 50°25 _ —_ N. W. 
18 44 40 30-26 ane — w. 
19 42 30°18 — _ Ww. 
20 40 29 a a N. 
OsseRVATIONS. : 


2i. Cloudy, 
windy, hazy, some rain followed. 22. Fair day and various clouds: at nighta 
Corona Lunaris coloured. 23. Various clouds ; the atmosphere fively coloured at 
sunset. 24. Cloudy and hazy. 25. Clear, and a few light Cirri. 26. White 
frost and cloudy sky: some Cirri afterwards. 27. Cloudy and frosty, then snow 
and rain. 28, Some snow fell toward evening. 29. Cloudy. 50. Clear A. M. 


cloudy P. M. 51. Cold, frosty, and cloudy morning, then warmer. 

1812, Jan. 1. Complete thaw. 2. Lofty Cirri, then showers. 5S. Clear and 
showers: windy night. 4. Foggy and raw. 5. Showery. 6. Cirrus and 
Cirrocumulus, cloudy P. M. 7. Snow before night; windy. 8. Showers of 
Snow. 9. Cirrus and Cirrocumulus, dark snowy night. 10. Cloudy and fogey, 
thaw. 11. Cloudy. 12. Fair, with various clouds. 13, Long and gentle 
showers. 14. Clouds and haze, 15. Fair gilded linear Cirri at sunset. 16. 
Hazy. 17. Hazy andcalm. 18. Much cloud: some stars visible by night. 


20. Fair Cirri, Cirrocumuli, and Cumuli, followed by Cumu/ostratus. 





The Hygrometer has been accidentally damaged, so I cannot give a report this 
I believe I forgot to mention that the figures in the columns entituied Rain 


THOMAS FORSTER. 
Mr. 


Five Houses, Clapton, January 22, 1812. 

















Gent. Mag. Jan. 1812. Pl.I. p. 9. 
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1812.) Alberbury Church.—On Acoustics, Letter I. 


Mr. Ursan, Salop, July 20. 

AS you sometimes illustrate your 

far-famed Museum with views 
of Churches, I am induced to send 
you a view of the curious old Church 
of Arsgeasury, in Shropshire. Pro- 
bably © of your antiquarian 
friends will Saveur e publick with a 


descriptive-account it. Tnottas 
Pano fived to the bia age of 
152 years, @ months, and some days, 
was b Wionington in this pari 
and at the age of 105 years 
penance in the Church of Alberbury, 
for an amour with Catharine Milton. 
The cottage in which. he resided still 
remains, and retains the name of 
Parr’s €. J.P. 
= » 
A Series of Letters on Acowsries, 
addressed to Mr. \ssac ALEXAN- 

DER, Teacher of the Piano-Forte, 

Sir, Lerrer I, 

N canversing with professors. of 

great.eminence both as practical 
musiciaps and composers, | have most 
frequently foind them totally unin 
formed im the science of .Acousticss.:: 
a scienee which instructs us ‘in the 
nature and propertics of sound. It is 
for their benefit, therefore, I have 
compiled the following work. - 

Iam well aware that a knowledge 
of ratios and vibrations would not 
have made them better performers, or 
better composers: but there is no 
reason to imagine that it would have 
cramped their genius, or restrained 
their fancy. No one acquainted with 
the elegant as well as scientific com- 
positions of the late Dr. Boyce, re- 
grets that he was profoundly versed 
in the science of musical calculation. ~ 

The epistolary style is best adapted 
for a work intended to convéy much 
miscellaneous information, to those 
who have neither leisure nor oppor- 
tunity for studying Acousti¢s, or col- 
sae and comparing a number of 
valuable experiments ; and to whom 
it is an object to see the result of any 
particular ‘mode of temperament, 
without bestowing at least four hours 
in calculating the Beato, which con- 
stitute the merits or demerits of the 
system. 

I shall dedicate the remainder of 
this letter to a little historical inform- 
ation, and begin by saying some- 
what about. the musical writers and 
musical iustruments of the Antients. 

Musick was practised by men of 

Gent. Mac. January, 1812. 
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the first rank at Rome. Plutarch 
places musick, viz. singing and playing 
on the lyre, among the qualifications 
of Metella, the daughter of Scipio 
Metellus.. . 

The first writer upon Musick was 
Lasus Hermionensis; but his work is 
lost, as are all the works of very 
many more both Greek and Latin 
authors. , , 

Aristoxenus, the disciple of Aristo- 
tle, is the ‘first writer extant on Har- 
monics. Euclid, the author of the 
Elements of Geometry, is next to 
Aristoxenus, having written an “ In- 
troduction to Harmonics.” 1 shall 
merely give you the names of subse- 
quent writers; Aristides, Quintilianus, 
Alypius Gaudentius, Nichomachus, 
Bacchius, Claudius-Ptolomaus the 
famous mathematician, _ Boethiys, 
Martianus Capella, St, Augustine, 
Aurelius-Cassiodorus. ° 

By Harmonigs, they understood, 
“a power or faculty perceptive of 
the differences af sounds with respect 
to ucuteness and gravily. 

. D-will not. wi rtime, so much 
more profi pployed, with any 
account of their Systems, Genera, 
Modes, Mutations, Melopeia. For 
information on these subjects, | refer 
pou to. Dr. Burney’s and Sir John 
awkins’s History of Musick. 

One circumstance will surprise a 
modern musician; the antients did 
not allow the major-third to be a 
consonance, The fact is, in conse- 
quence of their tanivg by perfect 4ths 
and Sths, the major-thirds were a 
comma too sharp; and consequently 
very offensive. And this I conceive 
to have been the reason why they 
had not musick in parts, that is, they 
sung and played only in the unison 
and octaye;. which is positively as- 
serted by Aristotle in his Problems 
(very many of which relateto musick). 
Because, had they tuned their lyres as 
our harps, organs, and piano‘fortes 
are tuned, it is impossible but im pre- 


Juding they must have discovered the 


beautiful effect of major and minor- 
thirds, and major and minor-sixtbs, 
which would necessarily have led tosi- 
multaneous harmony. Of the comma 
I shall say more in its proper place ; 
but at present shall only observe that, 
when you have tuned your. violin or 
violoncello by four perfect fifths, the 
first and the last string, as an octave 
sixth, will be a comma too sharp; = 
i 
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if the ear would tolerate major-thirds 
and major-sixths, to be so much too 
sharp, we might then tune our piano- 
fortes and organs by perfect fifths, 
instead (with one exception) of tuning 
them flatter than perfect, in order 
that the major-thirds and major- 
sixths may come out in tolerable 
tune *. But this subject will be com- 
pletely unfolded when we come to 
Temperament. 

“ In the fullest theatres in Greece 
a general displeasure and disgust 
might be observed, if the most skil- 
ful musician chanced to strike a single 
note out of tune,” &c. Had the same 
fastidiousness of ear obtained with 
respect to singing, it would have 
made a Catalani shudder to have per- 
formed before an audience with such 
critical ears, We, the moderns, by a 
note out of tune, mean a note more or 
less too flat or too sharp. Upon 
reading this paper, I was disposed to 
think that, to convey the proper 
mearing of Dionysius, the original 
should have been translated a ‘ wrong 
note, i.e. a note out of the tune; 
which, in consequence of musick in 
his time being played or sung in the 
unison or octave, might have been 
easily perceived by an attentive 
audience ; without giving them credit 
for that exquisite sensation of just 
intonation which Bishop Horsley’s 
translation implies: but, upon con- 
suiting a very eminent classics! scho- 
lar, he could by no means allow the 
original Greek to be so translated. 
i trust he will forgive me if | quote 
a passage from his letter. 

* On examining what Dionysius 
says more closely, and observing that 
he speaks of ove who played on a 
harp, and another who played on a 
flute, I apprehend he means the 
audience were disgusted, because, in 
a single instance, the one struck a 
string, and the other blew a note 
* out of tune; the case of the flute- 
player is obvious: for, by not com- 
pressing his mouth properly, he made 
rather a hissing noise.” 

The first Lyre, with three strings, 
is said to have been invented in 
Fgypt by Hermes, under Osiris, be- 
tween the years 1500 and 1800 before 
Christ. 

We have, in modern musick, a spe- 





* Eleven-fifths wil] be perfect 1+-), of 
a comma too flat nearly, and one-third 
and one-sisth 4 ef a comma two flat 
nearly. 


cimen of a pleasing air, by Rousseau, 
formed on three notes alone; the key 
note, with its second and third: but 
there can be little doubt that the 
earliest melodies must have had a 
greater compass than this; although 
some suppose the three strings of the 
earliest lyre to have been successive 
notes of the scale. The Trumpet is 
said to have been invented about the 
same time. 

*“ There is now in Rome a most 
beautiful basso-relievo, a Grecian 
Sculpture of the highest antiquity, of 
a Bag-piper playing on his instru- 
ment, exactly like a modern High- 
lander. The Greeks had their aexayanc, 
or instruments, composed of a pipe 
and blown-up skin; the Romans in 
all probability borrowed it from them, 
and introduced it among their swains, 
who still use it under the names of 
piva and cornu-musa.” 

In what estimation we should now 
hold a Flute fer which the Antients 
paid an enormous price, I cannot pre- 
tend to say: but some are said to 
have cost 17@0/.; and 50/. was a very 
common price in those times. 

Dr. Young, mentioning the autho- 
rity of Theophrastus, but not refer- 
ring to the place, asserts, that the 
Tibia of the Antients was an instru- 
ment resembling our Clarinet, with a 
reed three inches long. Now it is 
well known that the Antients played 
on two Tibiz, or Flutes, resembling 
our English (not German) flutes, at 
once; and upon consulting the master 
of a military band, I found his opi- 
nion coincided with my cwn, that it 
was impossible for one man to have 
blown two such instruments at once: 
and Dr. Burney says, ‘* In all my re- 
searches I have not been able to dis- 
cover that the Antients had reeds for 
any of their instruments. They had 
flutes of natural reeds, and of canes; 
but no such artificial reeds as we use 
for bassoons, hautboys, or clarinets.” 
Perhaps Dr. Young took his idea 
from a paper of Mr. Castillon, pub- 
lished in Berlin, Memoirs 1774,vol.V. 
But this paper I have no means of 
consulting, and consequently must 
leave you as ignorant as myself of 
the passages from antient authors (forl 
trust he has recourse to them), ou 
which he grounds his hypothesis. 

The following remarks on the 


Trumpets of the Antients are not to . 


be found in the Histories of Dr. Bur- 


ney and Sir John Hawkins; they were 
com- 
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communicated to me in the following 
letter from a learned friend. 

*« My dear Sir,—You were talking 
to me a little while since of tie 
Trumpet, or cadzvyé. I believe it is 
but once spoken of by Homer in his 
liad br Odyssey. ‘Ore sexe carriy§” 
finishes line 219, of Lib. xviii. of 
Iliad, and “ pryadas carmilyas” oc- 
curs in the Batrachomyomachia, line 
199. The caarvyé is deemed to have 
been but recently used in war, in the 
time of Homer. There are said to 
have been six kinds of cadmsiyes; 
the first of which was reported tohave 
been discovered by Miverva, and was 
used by the inhabitants of Attica. 
The next species, which is attributed 
to Osiris, is the Egyptian; it was called 
xven, and was in form otpoyyvAn; 
it was used in religious ceremonies, 
and in calling together the people. 
Quere—Does this resemble the ram’s 
horns of Scripture? The third kind 
was the T'aAarixn, or Sallica; this was 
xwvern (a fusore fabricata), not very 
large, and having its «ex (corpus 
ipsum tube, as some translate, but 
perhaps rather its bell, or swelling 
part), made in the form of a wild 
beast; it had an avAoy (superiorem 
orificii partem) of lead (worvedivor), 
into which the trumpeter blew ; the 
sound arising was ofvs: this kind of 
carmvy= was called by the Cetts 
xaevue. The fourth kind of trumpet 
was the Paphlagonian: its bell or 
xwdov was of the form of an ox; it 
was Pagu$wros, it was called Bouvoc, 
The fifth kind was the Median, the 
avaos of this kind was of reed (xadAa- 
psvov), and its xwdwy is not exactly 
described ; but the instrument was 
oyxoQwvos. And the sixth kind was the 
Tuponuxn, like to the Phrygian avacc, 
having a x#)wa xexAacutvoy ; it was 
Asay oFvPavos. 

“ The above account is not very 
full, but I thought it might not be 
unacceptable.” 

It.is probable you, Sir, are more 
desirous of knowing when the Piano- 
Forte was latvented and I will pro- 
ceed to give you the best information 
I have been able to collect on this 
subject. 

A gentleman, who signs himself 
R. R. D. in the ge | Magazine, 
September 21, 1809, informs Capel 
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Lofft, esq. who had inquired in the 
same publication when piano-fortes 
were first invented, that he has a 
square piano-forte made by Zum in 
1768; it is upon the common con- 
struction. It has the mark XVIII 
upon it, which appears to have been 
the number he had then made. 

“The first person in England, who 
attempted a large piano-forte, was 
Plinius, a German.” 

In the Belle Assemblée, August 1807, 
the invention of the piano-forte is 
attributed to the late celebrated C.G. 
Shroeter, organist, at Nordhausen, 
Germany. He presented a model of 
his invented mechanism, in 1717, to 
the Elector of Saxony, who was then 
also King of Poland. 

The following account, with which 
I was favoured in a private letter 
from Mr. James Broadwood, is, I ap- 
prehend, more authentic. “ If by the 
celebrated Shroeter, mentioned in the 
Belle Assemblée as having invented 
the piano-forte in 1717, the late com- 
poser for the piano-forte and first 
elegant performer on that instrument 
is meant, the article must be incor- 
rect, as he only died about twenty 
years ago, aged about 58, 

“ The first maker of the Grand 
Piano Forte was H. Baccers, a Dutch- 
man, who, in 1772, invented nearly 
the mechanism, by which it is distin- 
guished from the instrament with 
that name made in Germany.” 

* From the improvement by the 
English makers, particularly by my fa- 
ther John Broadwood, who was the 


first nativeofthis|sland that attempted _ 


the business (before, exclusively, car- 
ried on by Germans and Flemings), 
it may be claimed as a British instru- 
ment, from its capacity of tone, ex- 
tent of compass, superior in effect to 
every instrument of the reed kind 
made ou the Continent.” 

To the superlative excellence of 
Mr. Broadwood’s Piano Fortes, you, 
I know, will most readily subscribe; 
and being, perhaps, impatient to pro- 
ceed to another subject, will have no 
objection to my subscribing myself, 

Yours most truly, C.J. 5S. 
— 

Mr. Unsan, May 25. 

I HAVE lately purchased a book 

intituled, ** Micro-Chronicon ; or, 

a briefe Chronology of the Time and 

Place of the Battels, Sieges, Conflicts, 

aud other most remarkable om 
whi 
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12 Elegy on Cuptain Laborne.— Titles of Kings. [Jan. 


which have happened betwixt his 
Majestie and the Parliament, from 
the beginning of these unhappy dis- 
sentions to the 25th of March, 1647: 
together with a Catalogue of the 
Lords, Knights, Commanders, and 
persons of quality slain on either side 
therein ;” in which there is an Elegy 
so quaint, that I cannot help tran- 
scribing it, with the occasion which 
drew forth the strains of a Poet, who, 
though in some points miserable, has 
certainly got one virtue, which Iso- 
crates, by his example, so strongly 
recommends—brevity. 


“ Captain William Laborne, slain at 
Sherrif-hutton (situated about 9 miles 
from York, where there is a castle now 
in ruins), being asked by the enemy for 
whom he was? answered, ‘ For God, his 
holy Church, and the King;’ and so was 
instantly shot dead. 

* For God, his holy Charch, and King, 
He dy’d, whose dirge ny Muse doth sing. 
For God, in duty; Church, in zeale : 
For th’ King, in love to th’ Common- 
weale. 
For God he dy’d, with God he lives ; 
For th’ Chureh he dy’d, which triumph 
gives ; [Kings 
For th’ King he dy’d, with th’ King of 
His blessed soul Alleluja sings. [Share 
Thus God, Church, King, have each a 
In Laborne’s death, a mirror rare, 
Wherein brave minds may have a sight, 
How for God, Church, and King to fight.” 


Should you honour the above by 
inserting it in your Magazine, you 
will at once, Mr. Urban, rescue from 
oblivion the name and memory of a 
noble Briton, and at the same time 
oblige R. S. 

P.S. I should be very much obliged 
to any of your Correspondents, if 
they would favour me with the date 
of foundation, orname of the founder, 
of Middleham Castle, Yorkshire. 

—— eee 
Mr. Unpan, Jan, 4. 
HE following Titles of some of 
the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
Jand, as they occur in Deeds and other 
public instruments, may perhaps be 
curious to your Readers. 

Eaduueardus, diving largiente, Angul 
Saxonum Rex. Anno 908. 

Eadgar, Dei omnipotentis nutu, Rex 
totius Albionis Insule. 961. 

Edgar, totius Britannia gubernator et 
rector. 962. 

Edgar, Rex Anglorum ceterarumque 
gentium, 966, 





Edgar, totius Britannia Basileus. 975. 

Hardacnut, divind mihi arridente gra- 
tid, Rex Anglorum deque totius Albionis. 
1042, 

Edwardus, Rex Anglorum aliarumque 
gentium in circuitu persistentium. 1046. 

W. Rex Anglorum. 1083. 

Henricus, providente divina clementia, 
Rex Anglorum et Normannorum Dux, 
Willielmi magni Regis filius, gui Ed- 
wardo Regi UEREDITARIO JURE successit 
in Regnum. 1109. 

Henricus Rex Angliw. (no date.) 

S. Rex Anglia. 1138. 

H. Rex Anglia et Dux Normannie et 
Aquitaniz et Comes Andegavia. 1180. 

Ricardus, Dei gratid, Rex Anglie, 
Dux Normanniz, Aquitania, Comes 
And. 1189. 

Johannes, Dei gratid, Rex Angliz, 
Dominus Hiberni#, Dux Normannie et 
Aguitania, Com. And, 1203. 

Henricus, Dei gratia, Rex Anglia, 
D’nus Hiberni#, Dux Norm. Aquitan’. 
et Comes Andeg. 1230. 

H. Dei gratia, Rex Angliz, D'nus Hi- 
berniz, et Dux Aquit. 1265. 

Elianora, Dei gratia, Regina Anglia, 
D'na Hibernia, et Duc. Aquit. 1262. 

Edwardus, Dei gratia, Rex Anglie, 
D’nus Hibernia, et Dux Aquit. 1276. 

Edwardus, Dei gratid, Rex Angliz, 
D’nus Hibernia, et Dux Aquitaniz, et 
superior Dominus Regni Scottie, 1292. 

Edwardus, Dei gratia, Rex Anglix, 
Dominus Hibernia, et Dux Aquitaniz. 
1309. 

Edwardus, Dei gratid, Rex Angliz, 
D’nus Hibernia, et Dux Aquit. 1327. 

Edward, pour la grace de Dieu, Roi 
d’Engleterre & de Fraunce, & Seign*. 
d@Irlaund. 16 Apr. 1341. 

Edwardus, Dei gratia, Rex Anglia, 
Dominus Hiberniz et Aquitania. 1369. 

Phelippa, par la grace de Dieu, Roine 
d’Engleterre, Dame d’Irlande, et Du- 
chesse d’Aquit. 1340. 

Ricardus, Dei gratid, Rex Anglie et 
Francie, et Dominus Hiberniw. 1397. 

Henricus, Dei gratid, Rex Anglie et 
Franci#@, Dominus Hibernia. 1443. 

Edwardus, Dei gratia, Rex Anglie et 
Francie, et Dominus Hiberniz. 1460. 

Henricus, Dei gratia, Rex Anglie et 
Francia, D’nus Hiberniw. 1435. 

Henricus, Dei gratid, Rex Angliw et 
Francie, D’nus Hiberniw, 1510. 

Henry the Eight, by the grace of God, 
King of England, and of France, De- 
fensor of the Faith, and Lord of Irland, 
1525. 

Henricus Octavus, Dei gratid, Angliz 
et Francie Rex, Fidei Defensor, D’nus 
Hibernie, et in Terra supremum Caput 
Anglicane Ecclesia. 1537. 


Yours, &c, M. B. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Portman-sq. Dec. 31. 
Pee the many venerable re- 
mains of the ouce magnificent 
dwellings of Princes, there cannot be 
one more deserving of notice than 
that of Eltham in Kent. Its favour- 
able situation (not more than seven 
miles from the Metropolis), and whole- 
some air, drew many a Royal visitor 
under its splendid roof. This exten- 
sive place was surrounded by a large 
and deep moat, with two bridges; 
one on the North, aud the other on 
the South side of the Palace. That 
on the North is very perfect; the 
other has been entirely demolished. 
The bridge that is left is com- 
posed of four very large Pointed 
arches, and is groined with stout plain 
ribs, the ends of which die into the 
piers; usually they rest on brackets. 
An angular buttress with a base di- 
vides these arches. The bridge ter- 
minates with a straight parapet, 
which does not appear to be its ori- 
ginal finish, as the wall above the 
points of the arches is brickwork. At 
the South end of this bridge was ori- 
ginally a gateway, but not a vestige 
of it is left. ‘The two antient brick 
houses that are left, one on each side 
of the bridge, shew every appearance 
of there having been one, by several 
stone brackets that are left in the 
wall. On entering this gate, the noble 
Hall (aK that now remains) and the 
Palace attached to it, present them- 
selves to view. From the South side 
of the Palace is to be seen the Dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London ; 
but, in its feudal grandeur, a much 
nobler object was in view, the Hea- 
ven-directed spire of old St. Paul’s, 
The habitable parts of this mansion 
appear to have been at the East and 
West ends of the hall, by the frag- 
ments of the walls that joi in differ- 
ent places, and the plastering which 
it left on the West end. A few paces 
from the South-West angle of the 
hall, is an arched conductor, for 
water and other purposes: it is nearly 
filled with rubbish, but is still large 
enough to admit a person on his 
hands and knees; in its original state 
it would admit a person standing up- 
right; it is of cousiderabie leagth. 
Such conductors are very often mis- 
taken for subterraneous passages com- 
municating from one town to ano- 
ther. At Woodstock such a passage 
is said to have communicated with 
Oxiord. 
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The hall is now the only remain, 
and a sufficient proof of its original 
grandeur. Its principal entrance was 
under a Pointed arch on the South 
side, between the two last buttresses 
at the East end; this door led under 
the Musick-gallery, and from thence 
into the Hall. The South side con- 
sists of five bays, in each of which are 
two windows, joined together by the 
sweeping cornice which covers them. 
The heads of these are flat-pointed 
arches; the width is divided by a mul- 
lion, and has no transom (or cross 
bar); the mullion turns off at the 
top, as high as the springing of the 
arch which encloses them, and joins 
the large one above half way, whereby 
two small Pointed arches are formed, 
in which are five turns. The space 
between these points and that of the 
large arch is occupied by fovr other 
turns of the same description. In 
the pier, between every two windows, 
are handsome buttresses; at the splay 
of the window the buttresses project 
farther, and continue -down within 
three feet of the ground, and finish 
with a base, which runs along the 
whole of the South side- The- dado, 
or blank space of wall under the 
windows, is entirely plain, which is 
nearly two-thirds the height to the 
parapet line. On the South side, in a 
ine with the West end, projects the 
oriel. This beautiful addition occu- 
pies the space of one of the bays, 
The front of the oriel is filled by two 
lofty windows; the whole of which 
up to the heads of these arches has 
been cut away, to admit 2 waggon or 
cart to load or unload! The interior 
of the sides of it are suffered to re- 
main very perfect ; the West side has 
ih it a window of the same descrip- 
tion as those in the front, but no lower 
than the transom, which divides the 
height ofallthe openings. Under itare 
two small compartments, the pointed 
heads of which are ornamented with 
double turns; that is, small sweeps 
within larger, like the openings of 
the windows; and under these com- 
partments is a flat-pointed head door- 
way, without any ornaments, resting 
on very slender columns with lofty 
bases. It does not appear to have 
been ever used as an entrance, as the 
dwelling-rooms joined the wall. The 
East side of the oriel has a single 
window divided by a transom, which 
is ornamented at the top with small 
battlements. The width of this end 
was 
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was hardly sufficient to admit of a 
pier and window as wide as one of 
those in the frout: to ease this, the 
thternail lines of the window came 
flush with the wall of the Hall, and 
the sweeping cornice over the arch of 
# dies into the wall. Ata distance it 
bas the appearance of little more than 
half a window. Over the points of 
the windows is a cornice: at the 
angles are two grotesque heads, and 
ove in the middle. The same cornice 
continues the whole of the South side, 
but has no heads. Over this, about 
eichteen years since, was a batile- 
went (the finish of the wall); but 
probably it was destroyed when the 
rouf was repaired. Cc. B. 
— ae 

Mr. Urnsan, Portman-sq. Jan. 4. 

N your number for December, page 

503, M. Y. wishes to be informed 
of sach of our antient Cathedral 
Structures as have the lanterns of 
their Towers open lo the body of the 
Church. In addition to York, there 
is Beverley Miusier, in the same 
county, Ely, Peterborough, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and, if I mistake not, 
Carlisle Cathedral. 

I am sorry to hear that the op- 
probrious term * Gothie,” first pro- 
mulgated by Sir Christopher Wren, is 
not cnlirely eradicated (applied te the 
antient sublime Pointed architecture 
of this kingdom) by those who are 
and wust be sensible to its fascinating 
beauty. 

That Architect chose to call all our 
Cathedrals ** mountains of stone :” 
Salisbury certainly must be included 
in the number, which for lJightuess 
and elegance is not surpassed by any 
Charch in the kuown world. The 
epithet would have been better ap- 
plied to his own works. Again, he 
says, “they spared neither trouble 
bor expence in ornamenting their fa- 
bricks :” this, in facet, is truth; but 
they were not “ crammed in every 
corner.” If their buildings were richly 
ornamented, as they olien are, they 
were properly and justly displayed ; 
and always produced that sublime 
effect for which this style is s6 much 
admired. Scareely a wall of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s work escaped 
without being “ scored like loins of 
pork,” and festooned likea playhouse, 

Most of our Cathedrals, and many 
Parish Churches in the kingdom,were 
originally intended to be open to the 
roof, but stopped up for the conve- 


nience of a Belfry. Cricklade Chureh, 
in Wiltshire, is suffered to remain 
open, and is remarkably enriched. St. 
Mary Overy’s Church, in Southwark, 
a Cathedral in miniaiure, was open 
{the lower story of the tower), 
elegant arches oceupying the four 
sides, supported by p ter a insulated 
columns, whereas the upper story (or 
room) is entirely plain; but this was 
altered at the Reformation, the 
Church filied with pew lumber, and a 
mountainous aliar-screen, ‘under the 
East window. ‘The exquisite timber 
roof, under the tower of Merton Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford, is entirely hid 
from public view, the groins of which 
are very curiously contrived. 
Yours, &c. C. B. 
en 

Mr. Urean, Mainsforth, Jan. 8. 

N his very amusmg and instructive 

Bibliomania, Mr. Dibdin mentions, 
as being in Mr. Heber’s possession, a 
Volume of Eustace’s Froissart, which, 
it is presumed, from the arms, in- 
seribed Henricus Dux Ricumwen- 
pi, has formerly belonged to Heury 
Vil.—May not this rare Volume have 
been rather the property of Heury 
Duke of Richmond, natural son to 
Henry VIII.? A reference to the arms 
will at once determine the point ; as 
these of the Duke (viz. Frauce and 
England, a Bordure quaitered Er- 
mize and compony Arg. and Az. a 
Batune sinister of the 2d; an ines- 
cutcheon quarterly, Gules and Varry, 
Or and Vert, a Lion ramp. Arg.; on 
a chief Az. a Castle between two 
Bucks’ heads cabossed Argent) are 
very different from those of his Royal 
Grandfather either as Earl or King. 

In 1654, or thereabouts, a Survey of 
all Livings, &c. was taken by order of 
Parliament. At the Restoration these 
Surveys were, | believe, ordered to be 
transmitted to the respective Dioceses 
to which they referred. It isaquestion 
of some importance Lo me,whether any 
such Surveys were sent to Durham ; 
and if not, where they may at present 
be expected to “Pp ear—possibly at 
Lambeth ?—I shall feel much obliged 
by any information on the above 
subject. R. Surtees. 

——aiie 


Mr, Unpan, Jan. 2. 


AROCHIAL History, and her at- 
tendant Biography, are so much 
indebted ta the labours of Mr. Daniel 
Lysons, that his disposition must be 
querulous in the extreme, who cools 
ee 
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feel disposed to take hypercritical ad- 
vantage of a casual oversight or ac- 
cidental omission; it js, therefore, 
with feelings of regret, rather than 
of anger, that I find, in the last edi- 
tion of the “ Environs of London,” 
but slight notice of the father of 
Bishop Corbet, and the mention of 
him, slight as it is, involved in some 
eonfusion. “Twickenham, ° says Mr. 
Lysons in a note, “ has long been ce- 
lebrated for its gardens. Bishop Cor- 
bet’s father is said to have had a 
famous nursery there in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. Aichard Pointer, in the 
same reign, was (accerding to a MS. 
of Oldys, in the possession of Craven 
Ord, esq.) a most curious planter and 
improver of ail manner of rare trees.” 
This twofold praise may center in one 
man, for Corbet and Pointer were 
elter ct idem; and we might conclude 
that Oldys acquiced his information 
from Whalley’s Ben Jonson, but that 
he would there have found that Vin- 
cent, not Richard, was the Christian 
name of Corbet’s father. This cir- 
cumstance is thus explained by the fa- 
cetious Bishup if “an Elegie upon the 
death of his owne Father :” (1619.) * 
“© Vincent Corset, farther knowne 

By Poynrer’s name than by his owne, 
Here lyes ingaged, till the day 

Of raising bones, and quickning clay ; 
Nor wonder, reader, that he hath 

Two surnames in his Epitaph, 

For this one did comprehend 

All that two familyes could lend.” 


His celebrity in his occupation was 
certainly great, and such as attracted 
the notice of the most ivtelligent cul- 
tivators of the science of horticulture ; 
accordingly we learn that when Sir 
Hugh Platt was collecting materials 
for his “ Flora’s Paradise,” which 
afterwards bore the title of “ The 
Garden of Eden ;” he held, according 
to Harte t, a correspondence with ail 
lovers of agriculture and gardening 
throughout Eagland, — and among 
the number of those from whom Sir 
Hugh sought and obtained informa- 
tion was Mr. Vincent Poynter, of the 
parish of Twickeuham. In commen- 
dation of Sir Hugh Platt, Harte 
makes one observation which de- 
mands attention: namely, “ such was 
the justice and modesty of bis temper, 
that he always named the author of 





* Corbet’s Poems, page 1-20, ed. 1807. 
+ Essays on Husbandry, vol. IJ. p. 113. 
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every discovery communicated to 
him ;” a very laudable practice, and 
worthy of example; but of the justice 
of which had Walter Harte been duly 
impressed, he would doubtless have 
attributed this observation to Charlies 
Bellingham, Sir Hugh’s editor, from 
whom he received it. Whether Vin- 
cent Corbet’s, or Poynter's, share in 
the “Garden of Eden” will entitle 
him to notice in the Parochial History 
of Twickenham as an author, I am 
willing, Mr. Urban, to leave te youre 
decision; but, if his claim on this 
head be disputed, and even rejected, 
as a benefacter to my native-village, 
his preteasions to a memorial are 
peremptory and unquestionable. The 
register of the parish records the ia- 
terment of “ Mr. Vincent Corbet, or 
Poynter, on the 29th of April, 1619,” 
and his will (Reg. Preregative Court 
Cant. Parker 49), conveyed to the 
poor of the parish of Twickenham 
forty shillings, to be paid immediately 
after his decease ; aad four leads of 
charcoal, to be disiributed at the dis- 
cretion of the churchwardens. Twick- 
enham appears to have had another 
poet, in addition to Pope, Suckling, 
and Corbet; for lronside, 

“ a sad historian of the pensive plain,” 


{and who is guilty of the heinous 
crime of making the writer of this 
letter a year older than Nature de- 
creed),—lronside found the joliowing 
copy of verses on the first leaf of the 
old parish registers, which he sup- 
posed to have been written by Mr.Carr: 


** How few exceed this boundary of fame, 

Known to the world by some things mere 
than name! (they die; 

This tells us when they're born and when 

What more? Why this is all their bis- 
tory : {tween ; 

Enough; if virtue fill’d the space be- 

Prov'd, by the ends of being, to have 
been.” 

For nearly two centuries, this pa- 
rish-register has been the “* boundary 
of Viucent Corbet’s fame,” although 
his skill in a science very imperfectly 
kuown to his contemporaries was 
very distinguished, and his virtues 
were such as to call forth their cele- 
bration by Bishop Corbet, Bea Jon- 
son, and a friend, referred to by the 
latter, whose vame and eulogium f 
have not been fortunate enough to 
discover. if the Bishop's poetry had 
not been lately given to the publick, I 

should 
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should have transcribed his “ Elegie,” 
which is a favourable example of his 
talent for verse, and which would not 
suffer by comparison with Jonson’s ; 
but I prefer copying the laudatory 
effusion of honest Ben, as a proof, 
among the many which exist, of his 
friendly and gentle disposition. 


An Epitaph on Master Vincent Corbet *. 

I have my piety too, which, could 

It vent itself but as it would, 

Would say as much as both have done 

Before me here, the friend and son: 

For } both lost a friend and father [ther. 

Of him whose bones this grave doth ga- 

Dear Vincent Corbet, who so long 

Had wrestled with diseases strong, 

That though they did possess each limb, 

Yet he broke them, ere they céuld him, 

With the just canon of his life; 

A life that knew nor noise nor strife, 

But was, by sweet’ning so his will, 

All order and disposure still. 

His mind as pure, and nicely kept, 

As were his nourseries, and swept 

So of uncleanness or offence, 

That never came ill odour thence! 

And add his actions unto these, 

They were as specious as his trees. 

Tis true, he could not reprebend, 

His very manners taught t’ amend, 

They were so even, grave, and holy ; 

No stubbornness so stiff, nor folly 

To licence ever was so light 

As twice to trespass in his sight; 

His looks would su correct it, when 

It chid the vice, yet not the men. 

Much from him, I profess, I won, 

And more, and more, I should have done 

But that I understeod him scant, 

Now I conceive him by my want ; 

And pray who shall my sorrows read, 

‘That they for me their tears will shed; 

For, truly, since he left to be, 

1 feel I’m rather dead than he! [come 

Reader, whose life and name did e’er be- 
An Epitaph, deserv’d a tomb ; 

Nor wants it here through penury, or 

sloth, [both. 

Who makes the one, so it be first, makes 
*“On or near the site of a house 

on the London road,” says Mr. Ly- 

sonst, which is now the property of 

Lady Anne Simpson, was an old man- 

sion, formerly inhabited by Richard 

Corbet, the poet, Bishop of Norwich, 

whose father is said to have had a 

famous nursery there.” If it be 

meant that the poet’s father had a 





* Whalley’s Ben Jonson, vol. VI. p.358. 

+ Supplementary Volume to the first 
edition of the “‘ Environs of London,” 
1eL}, 4to. p. 312, 


nursery on the spot where the Bishop’s 
ouse stood, the inference is most 

probably erroneous; as the register 

of the interment of Vincent Corbet, 

and of Rose, his mother, proves that 

the former resided in the hamlet of 

Whilton, Editor of Corbet’s Poems. 

—e 

Mr. Urnzan, Jan. 5. 

O prevent others making the 

same mistakes with me on their 
first visit to London, from not under- 
standing on cards of invitation the 
fashionable mode of making one hour 
pass for another, and the epithet of 
small to mean quite the reverse of its 
usual acceptation; | beg to commu- 
nicate that an invitation to dinner at 
six o'clock must be understood at the 
soonest to be meant for seven, as till 
that hour the ladies cannot have 
finished their toilets. 

Soon after my arrival in town, I 
was asked to make one of a small 
select party, which, from the limited 
number, promised to be mést agree- 
able ; but, finding the apartment for 
receiving the company, which by the 
bye was spacious, crowded in every 
part, I began to think I had mistaken 
the day, and had obtruded myself to 
make one ofa great assembly to which 
I had not the honour of being invited. 
The lady of the house, however, soon 
set my mind at ease by welcoming me 
to her house, and hoping that, small 
as the party was, it might prove 
agreeable. 

At another time I was asked by a 
lady at whose house the best company 
in town are to be seen, to partake of 
a public breakfast. No hour being 
mentioned on the card, and judging 
that late London hours might natu- 
rally make breakfast-tin e rather later 
than with us in the Country, I delayed 
my setting out till mid-day. When I 
arrived, a seryant informed me that 
if 1 wished to see the Lady of the 
house, he believed she was not yet 
stirring—* That,” said I, ** is impos- 
sible; for [ am invited this very day 
to breakfast with her’ —* Lord, Sir!” 
says the porter, ‘*‘ the break fast-hour 
is from 4 to 5.” 1 was more astonished 
than ever at this distribution of time; 
which not suiting the craving of my 
appetite, I found it necessary at a 
neighbouring hotel to make a hearty 
dinner previous to my partaking of 
her Ladyship’s splendid Breakfast. 

A Constant Reaper. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 
I SEND you a view of the Charch 
of Stoney Stanton. in Leicester- 
shire (See Plate IJ.) For the fol- 
lowing particulars relating to that 
arish 1 am indebted to Mr. Nichols’s 
History of that County, very recently 
published. . 

The Marmions, a family of great 
je feudal times, were pos- 
Lordship. it afterwards 
belonged to the Bassets, 

aud Vincents ; and 

te ts in the pa- 

rish » belong to John Frewen 

rien M_P. besides no less than 
42 other proprictors. 









due proportion: ys ti 
sheep-pastures 9 
Before the inclosure, ‘wh 

place if 1764, the inhabifants were 

was iti . graz- 
ing, snieoe Seaperaten a very few, 
perhaps not half .a dozen, amanufac- 
turers ; nap Sages ee 









its own i 

But, obscure as: this place.is, and 
barrenof whatever may amuse, curio- 
sity, it to boast of a singular 
character —the Rev. John Boild*, 
‘Jearned, pious, exempla 





—_ who ad care of this 
during the r half of 

century 5. » béneficence 

his small fund was almost a rit 
like that of the aug: ion of 
widew’s cruse of oil by the Prophet 
of old... ? 


In 1801 Stoney Stanton contained 
87 houses, 90 families, and 355 inha- 
bitants; 100-of them were employed 
in agriculture, and tbe rest in trade, 
97 families, and 446 inhabitants ; of 





* Of whom some interesting particu- 
lars, drawn up by Dean Nickolls, are 


given in the “ History of Leicestershire,” 


vol. IV. p. 975. 
Gent. Mac. January, 191%. 
€ 
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whom 44 families were employed in 
agriculture, and 40 in trade, &c. 
Stoney Stanton is one of the fifteen 
arishes belonging to the house of 
industry at Sapcote. The old land- 
tax in the assessment for 1810 amount- 
ed to 90/. 3s. 10d. ; of this 32/.13s,10d, 
had been redeemed. The valuation 
under the property tax in 1810 was 
@278/. 12s. 6d. ‘. 
The present highly-respected rec- 
tor is the Rev. Dred rt Boucher 
Nickolls, Dean of Middleham, . 


Yours, &c, merger * 
— ' ‘ 
“ Naturam intueamur, hanc rc.” 


“ Follow Nature.” ° Quint. viii. 3. 
\ HEN we consider Nature in all 
her various operations, we 
shall fiud her plain, simple, and uni- 
form.. She never ears in gaudy: 
and fantastic ornaments; never em-, 
bellished with frivolous or meretri- 
cious decorations; her air and atti- 
tude are graceful and majestic; her, 
mien is so er,- grave, and venerable. 
her language is easy, familiar, po 
unaffected ; her works are distinguish-: 
ed by their grace, harmony, | pro- 
portion; and she never displays any, 
of those fantastic or extravagant. 
images, which frequently characterize, 
the productions of Art. 

If we cast our eye over the 
merous and extensive objects.y 
constitute the. great theatre « 
ture, we shall find in every one’ 
them a beautiful order and sy: 

The heavens display inimitable ex- 
amples of magnificence and grandeur, 
in exact proportion to their real uti- 
lity. The earth is adorned with am 
infinite variety of delightful land- 
scapes, and pleasing objects, which 
charm the.eye, and entertain the 
i that simplicity, which 
».a sensible specta- ~ 
ten thousand repetitions 
wates-the least ‘satiety or dis- 
gust. We rise from a philosophical 
view of Nature with perfect satisfac- 
tions and we return to il again with 
new delight and improvement. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the best 
and the noblest pattern of imitation 
in every department of human life, 
in every art and science, is Nature. 

If the author, who writes for the 
benefit of the present and succeeding 
generations, would follow this uner- 
ring guide, his works would not sink 

into 


7, 
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into oblivion with the frivolous pro- 
ductions of the day, but would re- 
main as thé standards of taste and 
elegance, to succeeding ages. Ho- 
mer, the plainest and the simplest 
writer of antiquity, has been admired 
by every judicious reader, for almost 
3000 years, because his characters and 
descriptions :e natural ; or, as Dryden 
says of Chaucer, ‘‘ because he follow- 
ed Nature every where, and never 
went beyond her.” It is observed by 
an eminent poet, that Nature and Ho- 
mer are the same. Modern writers 
in the epopea have never equalled 
this admirable , because they have 
never beencontent to describe the great 
events, which they have selected for 
their subjects, -with the same plain and 
majestic ee They have at- 
tempted to embellish their poems by 
extravagant descriptions, incredible 
wonders, characters which never ex- 
isted, in language composed of turgid 
expressiors, and an endless variety of 
inconsistent epithets, and discordant 
metaphors. These poetical images 
have no uniform appearance, no na- 
tural features ; but ate monsters, de- 
cerated with all the colours of the 
raiabow. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that a reader of taste should be 
fatigued and disgusted with such a 

usion of glaring and fantastic 
portraits. Let any one compare the 
Jerusalem of Tasso, the Henriade of 
Voltaire, arid the most elaborate pro- 
ductions of some of our English poets, 
who have attempted the epic poem, 
with the works of Homer and Virgil ; 
and while he is dazzled with the false 
brilliancy of the former, he will ad- 
mire the inimitable ease and simpli- 
city of the latter. 

If the Dramatic Writer would fol- 
low Nature, he would never introduce 
his speakers declaiming in a wild, tur- 
gid, and poetic language, in their 
conversation on the stage. We 
should think it extremely unnatural, 
if a person, in the deepest affliction, 
should express the anguish of his 
mind in measured periods, florid 
similes, and splendid metaphors ; and 
we can see no reason wiiy these 
thifigs should be thought allowable 
in scenes of tragical distress. The 
simile at the end of every act, which 
was usual with some of our best poets 
of the last age, has been justly ex- 

loded. For tae same reason, trage- 
sce in rhime have been condemned as 
fantastic, grotesque, and affected 
compositions, 


If the Historian would follow the 
plain and simple track which he is di- 
rected to pursue by Nature andthe 
order of things, his narrative would 
be read with more pleasure and advan- 
tage. The reader would be equally 
delighted and instructed. Instead of 
which, we have Historians, who have 
embarrassed their narrative by per- 
ptexing digressions, flowery descrip- 
tions, and an elaborate, formal, and 
pedantic diction. Never content with 
a familiar and easy representation of 
facts in their proper order, they con- 
found the reader’s imagination by an 
impertinent display of rhetorical em- 
bellishments, 

Would the speaker on the mo al- 
tentively consider the character he re- 
presents, and the passions he wisbes 
to express, he would never “ over- 
step,” as Shakspeare expresses it, “‘ the 
modesty of Nature ;” he would never 
vociferate in scenes, where the pathos 
is delineated ; he would never rapt.in 
the depth of sorrow and affliction, 
nor ever declaim in a soliloquy, 
where the hero ina dy must be 
supposed to ibe in a sedate and con- 
templative.attitude. Nothing can be 
more shocking to a judicious auditor, 
than to hear a person, who represent- 


‘ed the grave, philosophic Cato, speak- 


ing his famous soliloquy, with Plato 
on the Immortality of the Soul before 
him, in a loud, fantastic, eratorical 
tone, pointing at the heavens, while 
he says, 

“The stars shall fade away, ‘the sun 

himself 
Grow dim with age.” 


If we should hear an Actor, per- 
sonating Henry VI. on the stage, ad- 
dressing Cardinal Beaufort in his 
dying moments, in these words of 
Shakspeare, 

“ Lord Cardinal, if thou think'’st oe 
heaven’s bliss, ? 
Hold up thy hand; make signal of that 
hope” — 
and pronouncing them with a violent 
and rhetorical accent, we should be 
shocked at his absurdity. Nature 
tells us, that he should address the 
dying man in a calm, soft, and sym- 
pathizing tone; and that he should 
wait some time, before he starts back 
with concern and affliction, and pro- 
nounces this awful sentence — 
** He dies, and makes no sign !” 

Would the speaker in the House 

condescend to follow the dictates af 
Nature, 




















Nature, we should not see so many 
parliamentary orators assuming a for- 
mal aspect, using a vociferous tone, 
or swinging their arms, like a peasant 
brandishing his flail. 

I therefore recommend to every 
person who either writes for posterity, 
or speaks in publick, to pay the strict- 
est attention to this excellent maxim: 
** Follow Nature.” Evusesivus*, 

i 
Mr. Unsan, Jan. 6. 

XONIENSIS, LXXXI. Part ii. p. 
510, offers to your Readers some 
just remarks on the mode of printing 
our version of the Bible; where the 
Italic letter is supposed to imply an 
“ omission io the original, which ought 
to beadded ina translativo.” Butinthe 
second part of his subject, after fairly 
alluding to the Star Chamber fine on 
the early Priuters for their omission 
of the word! “ not” in the seventh 
Commandment (whilst he discovers 
one similar io the Oxford octavo edi- 
tion of 1800) by printing the _ 
quoted wholly in the /talic, he does 
not distinguish, whether the verb 
“is” stands, in the Copy then before 
him, in that letter or not. In one now 
before me, printed by Basket 1718, it 
does 80 aan but the margin gives a 
different, and, I think, a better, ver- 
sion; “ or our high hand and not 
the Lord hath done all this.” This 
is precisely the sense of the Sep- 
tuagint translation, where the Greek 
article repeated before the adjective 
is very expressive ; it is also adapted 
to the position, as well as termina- 
tion, of the Greek adverb there nsed, 
meaning “ not ;” as well as more re- 
scmbling another passage in Deutero- 
nomy, chap. viii. 17: ** Thou say ia 
thine heart, my power and the might 
ef my hand hath gotten me this 
wealth.” ‘The Latin version of Tre- 
mellius and Junius,Amsterdam, 1669, 

has “ fuit,” and uot in Ltalics. 

Not being qualified to euler into 
the case farther by reference to the 
Hebrew, | should not have intruded 
myself on your notice, had not the 
discovered omission of the word “‘ not” 
brought to my recollection an impro- 
per inscrtion of that word ia another 
publication. The very learned Dr. 
Vincent, in his laudable and liberal 
* Defence of Public Education,’’ 
gives as a transcript from a note to Dr. 


1812.] The English Bible-—Dr. Vincent and Bp. Porteus. 
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Rennell’s Sermon, published at the re- 
quest of (what | will call the most 
respectable, if not, from its long- 
tried’ merits even veuerable) the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the following, as-the opening 
of a larger paragraph: “ We cannot 
but lament that in. very few of our 
best endowed semiuaries the study of 
Christianity has not that pertion of 
time and regard allotted to it, &c.” 
In a note he observes “ the negative 
is ontted' in Dr. Rennell’s text.” 
The sentence certainly opens awk- 
wardly on first reading ; and might 
perhaps have ye so, if the 
word “ kas” ' preceded “ the’ 
study.” But I should think that had 
Dr. Vincent read it a second time, 
immediately previous to his publish- 
ing the second edition, he would have 
found the insertion not to be neces- 
sary, indeed consequently improper. 

P. S.—I observe Dr. Vincent ad- 
dresses his “ Defence” to the most 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Meath, 
taking the “ superlative” from the 
title-page of his sermon, and the 
list of Preachers annexed. It is in- 
deed said, that Meath was once an 
Arch-bishoprick ; so was one at least 
of our Welsh Bishopricks; buat I de 
not hear of that highest title being in 
any of them revived. Archk-bishop 
James Usher, not uainted him- 
self with Antiquities, when previously 
Bishop of Meath, was etlcquel by 
Sir Heary Spelman, Mr. Joho Selden, 
Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. William Cam- 
- by Statesmen, and his Brethren 
of the Episcopal Bench, as Right Re+ 
verend onl % ” 

N. B.. In Dr. Portens’s** Review of 
the Life and Character of the Right 
Reverend Dr. ‘Phomas Secker late 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury,” the 
fifth edition 1797 now before me, the 
Bishop acknowledged thatthe mistake 
was not the Printer’s, but his own. 

Yours, &c. J. &. 
—— 
Mr. Urnsan, Jan. t. 
"JHE translation by your Corne- 
spondent Oxoniensis (im your last 
Part, p. 511.) of the 32d Chapter of 
Deuteronomy, is iw general very ac- 
curate; but there are two or three 
passages which may be rendered in a 
different, and, av it appears to me, 
in a better way. 
Ver. 5. There is perhaps someerror 
in the text of the first hemistich ap 
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this verse; as it stands at present, it 
will not bear the translation given by 
Oxoniensis; which does not indeed 
materially differ from.the Bible trans- 
lation. 


“‘ Their depravity hath corrupted them, 
who are no more his children.” - 

“ Corrupit. illi filios, non jam suos, 
tpsorum pravitas.” 

Lowth de sacra Poesi Hebraeorum, 
Prelect. 15, 
Verse 10. 
“* He fed them in a desert land.” 

The verb xyp hath sometimes this 
signification; and the Septuagint and 
Arabic versions, together with the 
Chaidee Paraphrase, so understand it 


in this passage. Avlagnncwvis the Greek. 


word. This rendering is likewise 
confirmed by the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. 

Verse 11. 

“ As an Eagle carefully watches over 
her nest, 

Broods over ber young.” 

For this meaning of the verb Vy" 

See Rosenmuller on the verse. 

Verse 40. 

“For I will lift up my hand unto the 
Heavens, 

And will say, 4s I live for ever, 

I will make mine arrows drunk with 
blood.” 

Of the propriety of this translation 
there cannot exist a doubt, as it is the 
usual form of an oath in the Hebrew 
language ; besides, it adds much to 
the beauty and sublimity of the 

assage. 
Beng afraid of occupying too much 

ace in your valuable Repository, I 
shall not make anyfarther observations 
at present, but perhaps reserve them 


for another occasion. W. W. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 7. 


EING very desirous that an Ox- 

ford Scholar of my family should 
acquire some knowledgeof the Hebrew 
language, you will oblige a constant 
Reader by a column of thanks to Ox- 
oniensis, page 511. His subject is 
grand: an old Commentator calis this 
Song of Moses ‘a suinmiry of the 
whole law ; for he speaks of the mighty 
works of Jehovah, of the world’s 
creation, of worshiping One God, 
of the race of men at the Deluge, of 
the confusion of tongues and division 
of the land, of the Israelites being a 
chosen people, and of the favours 


shewn to them inthe Desert, of the 
Resurrection of the Dead to come, 
&c. &e. 

“* In the first place Heaven and 
Earth are invoked as being incorrupt~ 
ible witnesses that, if the people would 
worship God as they ought, abundant 
harvests should follow with plenty 
of wine and of oil ; but, if the Jews re- 
belled against God, instead of any 
blessing, Heaven and Earth should in- 
flict a curse, namely, Heaven should 
withhold its rain, Earth should yield 
no fruit.” 

Castalio’s translation of the Ist 
verse pleases me most. Altendite, 
Celi, dum loquor: audi, Terra, verba 
oris mei. The last part commands, in 
character of Lawgiver; whilst the 
former, in dum loquor, solicits testi- 
mony from above. 

The2d verse isawk ward throughthat 
sudden repetition of my ; and the next 
word doctrine might easily change its 
Ee, Rain occurs twice: Oxonieusis 

as altered this, but the word showers 
being found in two of the lines dees 
not please more. 


The full meaning of the Hebrew 


word mpd may perhaps be conveyed 
in the two first words as follow. 
Verse 2. 
Inspired they shall drop like the rain; 
My doctrine shall flow as the dew, 
As sprinklings with wet on abud, 
And as showers to rattle o’er grass. 
Your Correspondent is over-com- 
laisant in giving us tezeker as 
ebrew: the consonants have vowels 
in plenty according to the points, 
but not one of them consorted 
withe. If vowels may be supplied at 
will, it is not most probable that the 
world (informed, how bold, sonorous, 
and musical Hebrew was) can be sa- 
tisfied with ashort ore short. Atthe 
same time Welsh boys, or any boys, 
may be well and wisely enticed to 
learn by this flattering mode; yet, 
within sight of Radclifle’s Library can 
persistence in such curtailment stand 
uncondemned? What say the ex- 
amining Masters ? 
Yours, &c. P. 
———EeE 
Mr. Ursan, Fan. 6. 
H SEND you some particulars of a 
recent invention, which may prove 
of some importance to the publick, 
— | have for many years experienced 
the inconvenience of locking wagons 
an 
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and other carriages going down stee 
hills; and have, instead of the methods 
now used, latterly made use of the 
following expedient, which will be 
found much better to answer the 
purpose intended. 

A wheel and axle of a Carriage 
may be occasionally locked together 
as follows : — almost close to the box 
of the wheel let there be a spring, 
like that in an umbrella, its nib sink- 
ing similarly into axle, by a thimble 
being slided on it. From wheel’s box 
let a short spud project, which shall 
be stopped (and the wheel with it) 
by this spring’s nib when up, but pass 
free when nib is sunk into axle: the 
wheel consequently will be lucked to 
axle by sliding the thimble forward 
(or towards wheel), and unlocked by 
drawing back, Such spring and its 
spud on opposite side (but same end) 
of axle will make the locking doubly 
secure, and one thimble will press in 
both springs ; the thimble may be slided 
to ant fro by a handle or spring con- 
venient to a person in the carriage; 
as I found, when sitting on my reaping 
machine, while drawn along. This 
contrivance would be peculiarly use- 
ful where the common drag chain 
would be inapplicable: viz. when 
horses were running away with a 
carriage: and it would retard them 
still more if both wheels could be 
locked so. 

— 


N.R. Yorkshire, 
Mr. Unsan, Nov. 18. 
JF pert my rambles in a sweet 
romantic valley in the North of 
Yorkshire, I arrived at a Church, of 
which nothing now remains but the 
white-washed walls, and these will, I 
am afraid, soon prostrate themselves 
before all-conquering Time; though 
possibly, were Time the only enemy, 
they might for many years raise their 
humble head, and point out to thepass- 
ing shepherd where his fathers sheep. 
Though no civil wars molest its wail, 
yet its present patron seems desirous 
to lay its honours in the dust, Though 
a new Church is building for the 
arishioners, yet in my opimion, and 
sehen the petron’spardon, he ought 
to pay some little regard to the feel- 
ings of those whose ancestors are 
puried in the o/d Church. 


f* For still, beneath the hallow’d soil, 
The peasant rests him from his toil, 
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And, dying, bids his bones be laid, 
Where erst his simple fathers pray’d.” 
What man then, who has any regard 
to the memory of his forefathers, cau 
pass by without the greatest sorrow, 
when he beholds their tombs torn up 
from their foundation, and throwa 
carelessly aside? What heart would 
not melt? what eye would not let 
drop a tear? That this should hap- 
pen in an age when knowledge is so 
universally diffused, must add very 
much to the regret. It isa matter of 
very great doubt with me, whether a 
patron or clergyman can remove any 
tombs from his church, much less 
destroy them: no, not even if autho- 
rized by the mandate of an arch- 
deacon or bishop of the diocese. — 
1 write this, Mr. Urban, not as being 
myself alone deeply concerned, but 
through pity to those, who behold 
with heart-felt pain ravages commit- 
ted, which must enrage not only the 
parties themselves but every lover of 
antiquity. Should you, Mr. Urban, 
be so kind as insert this in your Ma- 
gazine (as I think the case will touch 
your tender feelings also), it may puta 
stop to these wrecks, and very much 
oblige a number of friends, but most 
of all Yours, &. E. W Se 








Mr. Urnnan, Conduit-street, Jan. T. 
= enquiry made in your fast 
volume, respecting Emanuel Men- 
des da Costa, may in part be an- 
swered by the following particulars 
of his family, drawn upby himself, and 
taken from MSS. in my possession. 
He also collected some brief memo- 
rials of contemporary Virtuosi, which 
may not prove uninteresting for sume 
future numbers ; and among his loose 
papers are a few relative to the aali- 
quity of the Jews, which I propose to 
communicate for the current volume. 
Yours, &c. J. H. 
Familie Mendesiane & Da Costiane. 
My grandfather (father’s side) 
Moses, alias Philip Mendes da Costa, 
lived at Roan in France, but came to 
England to reside about 1692; and 
died at London 1739-40. Married a 
sister of my grandiather Alvaro da 
Costa’s wife, Lianor Gutieres da 
CostaMinha prima, my grandmother, 
who died in France ; and in 1669 1 find 
Fernao Mendes Gulerres mentioned 
as my grandfather's elder or ae 
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and no doubt was ber father, and is 
the first person of the books, ¢. g. 
Livros de Fernao Mendes and Alvaro 
da Costa. Had issue: 1. Abraham; 
alias Johe my father. 2.Sarah*. 3. 
Rachelt. 4. Rebeccat.; 5. Jacob §. 

My grandfather (mother’s side) 


Alvaro da Costa was born in Portugal, 
ahd came to London about 1660. 
He married ‘Leonora his first cousin, 
sister to Dr. Mendes}, and my: 

mother Mendes; who outlived him 
many years, and died about 1724 
Had issue, 1. Beatrice %. 2. Rachel. 





* Married to Samuel del Prado at Amsterdam, who dying, she returned to Lendonj 
and died.... The issue of this marriage was, 1, Isaac; married first aQuiros, by 
whom he has issue; secondly, a Bravo, by whom he bas also issue, he resides’in 
Holland. 2. Rachel, married Mordecai, alias Marco Nasso, died leaving'no issue. 
3. Moses, who was unfortunate, and died single in France. 4. Rebecca, died 
single. 5. Leah, married to Emanuel Mendes Da Costa; died in 1763. 6. Abra+ 
ham, died 27 July, 1782, I imagine in his 69th year, of an atcident of cutting 
his leg in lopping a branch from a tree, and cutting the vein through, at his 
house at Twickenbam, where he died. He was buried at Mile-end new burying 
[place]. He married: Esther, widow of Jacob Salvador, by whom he had a son ; 
and she died ‘in 1788, aged about 55. ‘ 

+ Married to Daniel, alias Fraricis Salvador, junr. who died in Oct. 1755; and she 
died in June 1789. The issue of this marriage was: 1. Abigail, married to Jacob 
Pereira de Paibe, and died without issue. 2. Joseph, bern 21 Jan. 1716, died 
at Charles-town, Carolina, 29 Dec. 1786, aged 70 years 11 months; and was 
baried in theJew buria!-ground there. 3.Jacob,who married Esther Portettode Quiros, 
and leaving her a widow with two sons, Daniel and Moses, she married again to 
Abraham, son of Samuel del Prade (see preceding note 6). 4. Rebecca, married 
her first cousin Moses, son of Jacob Mendes da Costa, died June or July 1782; bad 
issue one daughter, who married Baron Aquilar. 5, Sarah, married Moses, eldest 
son of Jatob Franco ;. she died on 5 Jan. 1756, in her 51st year, leaving two sons. 

t Born at Roan in Normandy 1692, married Anthony Mendes, eldest son to 
Fernando Mendes, M. D. her first cousin. He died about Oct. 1789; and she died 
18 Nov. 1762. On her coffin she was said to be aged 70 years. Their issue was: 1. 
Rachael, died single. 2. Arie, still (1787) single. 3. Johanna, married Jacob 
Dias; she-died 1775, leavingone daughter. 4. Moses, alias Lewis Mendes, married 
to his Cousin Lydia or Leonora, and has two’sons. 5. Sarah, married.... Herne, 
an Apothecary at Bath, died without issue. 6. Jacob, died in 1781 single. 

§ Married about 1717, to Sarah Jesurum Alvares. Their issue was: 1. Moses, 
bosn about July 1718, married his first cousin’ Rebecca Saivador, by whom he had 
one daughter. 2. isaac, married Jedidya, daughter of Jacob Mendes da Costa, senr. 
and has two sons and two daughters by that marriage: he died 1]th April, 1788, 
as I compute in his 55th year. 3. Rebecca, who married my nephew, and left one 
daughter, who married a Meron. When a widow, she married a son‘of Isaac Levi, 
but died 1766 soon after, and left no issue of that second marriage. 

| Beatrice, married her unele....a/ias John Mendes da Costa, senior. The issue 
of this marriage was; 1. Sarah, married to David Mendes da Silva at Amsterdam, 
resided and died there, leaving one daughter, married to Joseph Suasso de Lima. 
2. Anthony, married Siporah Teiveira, an unfortunate man that fled'to France and 
died, leaving no issue. 3. Abraham. 4. Raehel, married to Jacob Bueno da Mes- 
peter of Amsterdam, resided and died there, leaving a numerous issue, male and 

male. 

4 Martied to the Hon. Lopes Stiasso Baron of Auvernes le Gras, at the Hague, 
where she died since 1750. He died young. The issue of this marriage was. 1, 
Isaac. He was the second baron, and called the Hon. Antonio alias Isaac Lopes 
Suasso,. Lord and Baron of Auvernes Je Gras in Flanders; Paisbas ; an imperial 
title. He died at the Hague on Tuesday Oct. 3, 1775. He was upwards of 82. He 
married'in 1716 Rachel daughter of Anthony da Costa, his cousin german, by whom 
he had several daughters, and ome son Abraham, whe succeeded him in title and 
estate. His eldest daugtiter Leonora, alias Rachael, born in the old Jewry about 
1720, married Joseph Salvator, who was born 21 Jan. 1716; she died Oct 10, 1766, 
at Tooting.in Surrey, and was baried in the new burying-grdund at Mile-end on the 
Sunday following. She left issue: 1. Judith, married to Joshua Mendes da Costa. 
2. Sarah, married her cousin geriian’ Fraticis, alias Datiiel Salvador, who was 


sealped in‘ Carolina, by whom she hail'several children, whd with herself have been 
baptised. 3. Abigail. 4. Elisheba: 5. Miriam. 6. Susanna: The'other daugh- 
ter of Isaac and his som married into the Teixera family,. at. the sages is 
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8. Moses, alias Anthony*. 4. Esther (but erroneously). 5. Josepht. 6. 
alias Johanna, by law-suit Villa-real Osorio. 7. ... alias Mary §. 8. Ben- 
and D. C.; is said to be born 1692 


honours are registered in the Heralds’ office London I. 27. 88. Baron et Baronesse 
@’ Auvernes les Gras tout ainsi commi les autres Barons de Pais bas, patent dated 
San. 3, 1716. 2. Jacob. 3. Emanuel, married a Texeira, and died without issue. 
4. Moses, married a Lima, and died leaving a numerous issue both male and 
female. 5. Aaron, married a Pinto, and died leaving a numerous issue both 
male and female. 6. Sarah, married her uncle Benjamin alias John da Costa of 
the Hague, and had only a daughter, whe married the eldest son of Moses Suasso. 7. 
-...aTeixera. ‘8. Abraham, posthumous, or after his father’s death, married a Delis, 
and died, Jeaving one daughter, married to his nephew Abrabam of Jacob Suasse. 

* He was a director of the Bank of England, and died Tuesday morning at 6 
e’clock, March 3, 1746-7, and was buried the 4th March in the new burying- 
ground at Mile-end next to his daughter Lady Suasse. He married in 1698 his first 
eousin Catherine Mendes, daughter to Dr. Mendes. She was born about 1678 in the 
royal palace of Somerset-house, and Catherine of Portugal, Queen of Charles LI. (from 
whom she was named) was her godmother : she died on Friday 10Dec. 1756, about 4 
o’elock afternoon in or about the 77th year of ber age. N. B. It was the 17 Kisleu 
A. M. 5517, but on her tombstone by mistake it is put 18 Kisleu. The issue of this 
marriage was: 1. Sarah, married to her uncle Alvaro Mendes. 2. Rachel, married 
to her first cousin, the Hon. Antenio Lopes Suasso, Baron of Avernes le Gras, im 
Pianders. 3. Lydia, married to her first cousin, Jacob Lopes Suasso, esq. the 
baron’s brother. 4..Abraham, died unmarried Ist Feb. 1760, of a lingering decay 
and the stone; he was born 1711. 5. Rebecea, married to Jacob Pereira, esq. died 
in. ebildbed. 6. Esther, married 22 April 1747, to her sister’s widower, said 
dacob Pereira, esq. . 

+ Born in 1683, married Leonora, daughter of Fernando Mendes. ‘The issue of 
this marriage was: 1. Catherine, born about 17209; married 24 May, 1727, Joseph 
da Costa Villareal, arrived from Lisbon some few years before, and died 27; Dec. 
1730; hadby him a son and a:daughter ; he died soou after: She then made contract 
of marriage with my brother Philip, alics Jacob, but he was cast, and she married 
aftee William Mellish, esq..and had issue one son. After her marriage she abjured 
the Jewish Religion, and had her children also baptised, as appears in the Daily 
Advertiser, Wednesday April 12, 1738. “ Yesterday morning were publicly bap- 
tiged at the parish church of St. Anne’s, Soho, by the Rev. Dr. Pelling, the two 
ehildren.of the iate Mr. Joseph da Costa Villareal by the name of William and 
Elizabeth.” N. B. Elizabeth married Lord Viscount Galway, and William married 
in) Nottinghamshire; and both have issue.. 2. Sarah, born about 1711, who died 
about 1778, unmarried, 3..Moses, married to Rachel, eldest daughter of Alvaro 
and-Sarah Mendes; he died beginning of May.or June 1770, aged about 57; she 
died... ..had issue one son and onedaughter. 4. Benjamin, born in 1712, married 
eut of the Jewish nation; her name was Elizabeth; she died Dec. 12, 1748, aged 35, 
and the eldest son, also Benjamin, died Feb. 21, 1782, aged 43. The father, mother, 
sandson have one single grave-stone on the wall in St. James’s Church-yard, Piccadilly, 
under which-they are all buried. The father after his abjuring Judaism (soon 
after his sister Catherine also abjured) was a Clerk in the Inland post-office, and 
his son-alsg had issue male and female, and died. 5. Anne, died single or spinster. 
6. Rebeeca, married Joseph Treues, and survived him, but had no children. 7. 
Joseph, born in or about 1728. 

t Aboab Osorio, Merchant, resided at Amsterdam, and married.... She died at 
Amsterdam. The issue of this marriage was: 1. Joseph, went to the Bast Indies 
about 1720; and no certainty of him since. 2. David, married a Pinedo, by whom 
he has many children. 8. Abraham, born at Amsterdam in 1701 (suit Villareal) 
married his first cousin Rebecca da Costa, and had issue two sons. 4, Benjamin, 
died single latter end of 1775. 5. Isaac. 6. Rachel, born in Amsterdam, married 
Isaac Biana .... alias Fernandes Dias; died at London Tuesday Aug. 12, 1760, in 
her 5ard year ; issue a son and 3 daughters. 

§ Married Abraham, eldest son of Fernando da Costa, Aug. 19, 1702,;0.S. (in the 
same room and at same time as her sister my mother was), The issue of this 
marriage was: 1. Rachel, married her uncle Jacob of Fernando da Costa, and she 
died Monday morning 9 o’ clock Oct. 18, 1773, aged about 67 years, and left issue 
ason and two daughters ; viz. Benjamin, Rachel, and Sarah. 2. Jacob, married his 
cousin Rachel da Costa; she died in 1775, no issue. 8. Rebecca, married to her 
‘first-cousin Abraham Osorio (see last note 3.) died about 7th of March i770. 4. 
Joseph, married out of the Jewish nation, and had a numerous issue = ~ 
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jamin, alias John*. 9....aliasAnne +. 
My grandlather went tv Budge Row 
house Michaelmas 1677, and he had 
also Highgate house in 1677. My 
Mother and others of his children were 
born in Budge Row. The Doctor ¢ and 
John lived with him and Mentis Jorge 
Mendes. 

My honoured father Abraham, alias 
John Mendes da Costa, was born at 
Roan in Normandy in 1683, came to 
England about 1696, and on the 19th 
of August 1702, O. S. was married to 
Esther, a/ias Johanna da Costa, his 
first cousin. 

Myhonoured mother Johanna, alias 
Esther, was boru in Budge Row, Lon- 
don, and died 1749. They had issue, 
1. Moses, died young. 2. Jacob, born 
24 Feb. 1707 O.S., died in April or 
May 1780 at Altona, near Hamburg. 
Married two wives of the name of 
Bravo; by the former had no child, 
by the latter left one daughter, Esther. 
3. Rachael, died yeung. 4. Sarah, born 
Oct. 30, 1711, married Abraham son of 
Isaac Fernandes Nune 3 Feb. 1727; 
died 29 March 1183, aged 71, and some 
months. Left two daughters. Ra- 
chel married to Jacob Osorio, by 
whom she had several children. Re- 
becca married to Raoul de Paiba, who 
has as yet‘no issue. And a son Isaac, 
who married Rebecca, daughter of 
Jacob Mendes da Costa, by whom he 
had a daughter Sarah, now married. 
5. Benjamin, died unmarried in 173... 
6. Joseph, died unmarried at Amster- 
dam in 1736. 17. Isaac, died young. 8. 
Emanuel. ‘‘ May 26,1717, Nurse Ryan 
(sister to the actor Ryan) came to nurse 
my son Immanuel for 12/. per anv.” § 
Born 24th May 1717, O. S. or 5 June 
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N. S.— His entire library of 
books and MSS. and collection of 
prints and drawings of Natural History, 
sold at Essex house by Paterson and 
Eve, on Thursday May 12, 1768, and 
the two following days, at 12 o’clock. 
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Mr.Ursan, Lamb's Conduit St. July. 
MONG many old papers I have found 
one, of which I annex a copy as far as 

I can make it out, in the hope that some 
of your Correspondents may throw some 
light on an antient branch of Revenue in 
Scotland, which no longer exists, The 
person tv whom the licence was granted, 
was youngest son of William Forbesof 
Tolquhoun, Aberdeenshire : he married 
Jeane sister of Sir Gilbert Ramsay, of 
Balmain, bart. in 1633, and died im 
1652, which sufficiently fixes the date. 
Yours, &c, JouN Fores, 

“ The Lords of Exchecher and Com- 
missioners of his Majesties rents and 
casualties grant and giue licence to 
Thomas Forbes of Watertoune and his 
spouse, and such persons as sall happen 
to be at table with them, to eate and 
feed upon flesh during the forbidden 
time of Lentron, and also upon Wed~ 
nesdayes, Frydayes, and Setterdayes.... 
for the space of ane yeare to com aft’ the 
dait hereof: and that without ane paine, 
cryme, scaith, or danger, to be incurred 
by any of them, their persons, and guids 
+++... notwithstanding of whatsoever 
act, statute, or proclamation, maid in the 
contrair .....- and all paine ghainst the 
which we dispence therewith for ever. 
Given at ...... the o..05.. daye of .. 
yeare of God sastie threttee four yeares. 

Giascow, TraquarRRe, Da. EDENs. 
Jo. Rosss, Tuos. Brecuin, Ro. 
SpoTswoope, J.'FHomas Hope, Jas. 
CARMICHAEL.” 





female ; died about 1781. 
died leaving a numerous issue. 


5. Benjamin, also married out of the Jewish nation, and 
6. Esther, married David Mendes da Costa of 


Amsterdam; had a numerous issue, and died at Amsterdam'‘in July 1782. 7. 
Isaac, abjured, and hadissue ; died about 1781. 8, Seporah, abjured, and died in 1781. 
* Married Sarah his neice, daughter tothe Baron Suasso of the Hague, where 
both died, leaving one daughter named Sarah. 7 
+ Married James Mendes, second son of Dr. Mendes, and had issue: 1. Moses, 2, 
..-- alias Lydia or Leonora, married her cousin Moses, alias Lewis Mendes, junr. 


3. Tabitha. 


t O Doutor Fernando Mendes meu primo 1675. Married a lady of the name of 


Marques ; received his wife’s portion in Jan. 1678. He bought for his wedding 2 
diamantes laurados dea 7 gr. para o meio despendentes 70/. 4 do,-dea 5! gr. para os 
lddos 80. 2 do. dea 5} gr. para baixo 40/. 4 do, dea 4 gr. para o redor 301, Ouro 
feitio et caixa7i. 15s. Por 4 platilhos de plata que des as crianca de Marques 9/, 
12s: in all 2374. 7s: Luis Henriques da Costa sent Dr. Mendes (by Alvaroala Costa) 
on his martiage, two candlesticks, snuffers, and pan, weighing 122 oz.—38/. 15s. 
He came to this country 25 Oct. 1669, and was appointed physician to Charles Il. 
The Doctor and Alvaro kept coaches in January 1678-9. He died 1725. 


§ The words distinguished by inverted commas appear to be copied by Da Costa 
Mr, 


from some memorandwa made by his Father, 
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Mr. Urnzan, Dec. 2. 
FTER reading the following dis- 
ticu in one of Mr. Scott’s popular 

poems, | was -urprized to find a note 
explaining that thech -nter isthe drone 
of the autient instrument the Bagpipe: 
** And mark the gaudy streamers flow 
From their loud chanters down,” &c. 

Hitherto, | have always considered 
the chanter to be the small pipe 
which produces the melody, end t 
droue to be the long pipe, producing 
one unvarying bass-pote. The Freoch 
use the word chanterelle to denote 
that string of the violiv, and simi- 
lar instruments, which produces the 
highest sounds; and i have no doubt, 
from what 1 have read concerning 
this “ music-tool,” that Mr, Scott's 
note is erroneous. 

Is the practice of giving aa annual 

grime to the best performer on the 
agpipe, still coutinued in any part 
of Scoiland? Jt is said that, formerly, 
there was a kind of college where 
the Highland-pipe was taught, in the 
Isle of Skye, using pins siuck in the 
ground, instead of musical notes. The 
compass of the Bagpipe is three 
octaves, A Boporean. 
—————— 

Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 8. 

LLOW me to recommend the 

following means of obviating 
Scarcity of Corn in future, and ren- 
dering ourselves truly independent, 

no more obliged to bead cou- 
temptibly to the Americans, as we 
have now done; instead of declaring 
War against them a twelvemonth 
ago, as our honour imperiously called 
upon us todo. Having tarnished the 
national character by our late shop- 
keeper-like mode of proceeding, let 
us take early steps to ubviate the ne- 
cessity of suffering the voice of In- 
terest to drown the voice of Honour. 
The thing is easy: we have only to 
offer a bounty on Irish-grown wheat ; 
and in a few years they would not 
know what a bog was, nor we to fear 
a scarcity. The millions that are now 
sent to the North of Europe, America, 
and even to France, would render 
Ireland the Granary of England, 
would enrich ber Farmers, employ 
her Poor, and in the course of fifty 
years compleiely change the face of 
the country, aud the mauners and 
politicks of the ipbabitants, Irish- 
men would be happy, and Englishmen 


no longer obliged tu act unworthy oc 


their characters tor a morsel of bread! 
Genr. Maa, Junuary, 1812, 
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When Wine is become so exces- 
sively dear, it is doubly hard to pay 
so large a sum for a bottle of it, and 
to be cheated out of half of the quan- 
tity into the bargain, 

The Decanters and Black Bottles 
should be gauged and marked before 
they are suffered to be carried out of 
the Glass-house, and a penalty of 504, 
a day imposed on any person who 
sold by an ungauged Bottle or Decan- 
ter after six months from the passing 
ot the Act. 

| recommend this measure to Mr. 
Sheridans having aa estate not aa 
hundred miles from Iehester. 

Yours, &c. Aw Encrisuman. 
a 
Tue Scarcity or Brean. 
A* the apprehended Scarcity of 
Bread is a subject which must 
press on every reflecting mind, per- 
mit me to lay before your Readers the 
methods adopied by a family with 
whom | am intimately acquaipted. 

1. They make a distinction be- 
tween the Bread consumed by the 
Family and the Servants: that for 
the Family being baked in tins; as 
the Servants cannot then lay their 
own profusten on the Parlour. 

2, They never suffer a loaf to be 
cut until after the second or third 
day of baking; for, wheu eaten new, 
the consumption is greater, and much 
waste is occasioned, 

3. No toast is permitted; for the 
same portion cut into bread-and-but- 
ter goes one-third farther. 

4. No rolls, French bread, or muf- 
fins; as all these are needless incen 
lives to appetite, 

5. No more cut for dinner than 
absolutely requisite; for which one 
piece, half aw inch thick, of a round 
cut in four, will be found sufticient 
for each. By this means all broken 
pieces are prevented. 

6. No flour used in pies and pud- 
dings; for which rice, variously pre- 
pared, will prove an excellent substi- 
tute. 

Thus, by these few simple rules, 
all waste and unnecessary consump- 
tion are prevented ; nor do they con- 
tain any great deprivations: and. if 
every family would pursue some simi- 
lar plan, it might greatly conduce to 
alleviate the dreaded calamity, and, 
by thus retrenching the superfluities 
of the rich, seasenably relieve the 
pressing necessities of the poor, 

Yours, &c, TEMPERANCE, 
Mr, 
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- Mr. Unsan, Oct. 22. 
S he system of education recom- 

mended by Dr. Bell, and so 
widely diffused through the extraor- 
dinary exertions of Joseph Lancaster, 
if adopted in every town and village 
ia the United Kingdom, as it proba- 
‘bly soon will, in the course of a few 
Years, achild of seven years of age 
that can neither write nor read, will 
be as rare as a learned pig. 

This system has been long known 
and sted upon in India, as appears 
by the following extract from a cu- 
rious work printed in Londonin 1665. 
“The Travels of Sig. Pietro della 
Valle, a noble Roman, into East In- 
dia and Arabia Deserta.” 

“LerrerV.  , 

“* From Ikkeri, November 22, 1623. 

_* Ascending the Gauts of Hindoston, 
which he describes as superior to the 
Appennines of Italy in natural beauties, 
he arrives at a ‘ Fortress sometime 
ealled Garieota, but now Gavarada 
Naghar; near which is a Temple of 
Hamant. In the porch of the Temple,’ 
says he, ‘ I entertained myself, behold- 
ing little boys learning Arithmetic after 
a strange manner, which | will here 
relate. 

** They were four; and having all 
taken the same lesson from the Master, 
to get that same by heart, and repeat 
likewise their former lessons and not for- 
getthem ; one of them singing musically 
with a certain continued tone, (which 
hath the force of making deep impres- 
sion in the memory) recited part of the 
lesson ; as, for example, one by itself 
raakes one; and whilst he was thus 
speaking, he writ down the same num- 
ber, not with any kind of pen nor 
in paper, but (not to spend paper in 
vain) with his finger on the ground, 
the pavement being for that purpose 
.strewed all over with very fine sand ; 
after the first had writ what he sung, all 
the rest sung and writ down the same 
thing together. Then the first boy 

_ sung and writ down another part of the 
lesson ; as, for example, two by itself 
two make two; which all the rest re- 
peated in the same manner, and so for- 
ward in order. When the pavement 
was full of figures, they put them out 
with the band, and, if need were, strewed 
it with new sand from a little beap 
which they had before them wherewith 
to write further ; and thus they did as 
long as the exercise continued ; in which 
manner, likewise, they told me, they 
learned to read and write without spoil- 
ing paper, pens, or ink; which certainly 
is a pretty way. 





“ T asked them, if they happened to 
forget or be mistaken in any part of the 
lesson, who corrected and taught them, 
they being all scholars without, the as- 
sistance of any master; they answered 
me, and said true, that it was not possi- 
ble for all four of them to forget or mis- 
take in the same part, and that they 
thus exercised together, to the end that, 
if one happened to be out, the others 
might correct him. Indeed a pretty, 
easy, and secure way of learning.” 

Foxty Eicurt. 


rt 


Mr. Unsan, Oct. 22. 
HE readiness with which you 
inserted a few observations 
which [ sent you some years ago, 
relative to the state of the United 
Provinces, makes me take the li- 
berty ot addressing you again, in 
consequence of the following passage 
in Mr. Trotter's “‘ Memoirs of the 

Latter Years of Mr. Fox,” p. 121. 

“ It is a long sandy beach at Scheven- 
ing. Here the Stadholder embarked when 
he fled. I believe Holland suffered nothing 
from his abdication; but when I stood 
on the shore, I could not refrain from 
despising the man who flies when his 
Country is in danger; unless it be that 
he has governed it ill, and fears the just 
resentment of his Countrymen, I should 
have been glad to have assisted him into 
his boat : have no compassion for suf- 
fering royalty where its own crimes and 
misdemeancurs bring exile, or flight, 
upon its head; least of all should I have 
it for a person who governed the Dutch 
ill; a people so orderly, so moral, so 
regular, whose domestic life is an ex- 
ample for Government, and if followed 
must ensure success, very little deserved 
to be treated by any sort of mal-admi- | 
nistrations, whether touching affairs 
abroad or at home. I cannot conceive 
that a good man could have occasion to 
fly from such a nation; if a bad one 
felt that it was expedient and necessary 
to depart, there seemed an acquittance 
between beth parties, and the head of 
the Government to obtain a reasonable 
méasure of lenity.” 

The Author, in'my humble opi- 
nion, means to insinuate, that the 
Stadholder deserted his pust when in 
danger; and that his administration 
was tyrannical. This was far from 
being the case. In the first place, 
the Stadholder, who in fact was only 
the first great Officer of State, and 
not the Sovereign, did not leave the 
Hague till the Enemy was withit a 
few honrs’ march of that place, her 
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that ali hope of effectual resistance 
was at an end. Had he remained, 
he and his family would probab!y 
have been sent prisoners to Paris, 
and ended their lives in captivity. 
To avoid such a fate, was certainly 
very desirable ; and the proof that 
his Highness’s conduct was approved 
of in this Country was shew in the 
hospitable reception he and his fa- 
mily met with in this country in ge- 
neral, and particularly from our 
most gracious Sovereign, and all 
the branches of the Royal Family. 
Compassion for the misfortunes of 
others is a principle implauted in the 
human breast, although they may 
be brought on by fully ; and this 
principle has been nobly acted upon 
in this Couniry, which has always 
held out a helping hand to all those 
in want of her assistance. 

Secondly, the Stadholders, so far 
from incroaching upon the liberties 
of the pevopic, were its protectors, 
by restraining the powers of the 
Aristocracy, and being a barrier to 
the encroachments which the Aristo- 
crats were coulinually making; which 
is fuliy proved in the history of the 
United Provinces. The Princes of 
the House of Urange were the zealous 
defenders of the liberties of their 
country against ihe tyranny of Spain, 
till its independence was acknow- 
ledged by the Peace of Munster in 
1648; and since that time against 
the encroachments of France, not 
only upon the liberties of the Dutch, 
but of all other States. Of this the 
Author’s Countrymen are fully sensi- 
ble, by the respect in which they hold 
the memory of King William. The 
late Stadholder was no Soldier. His 
Son Frederick gave every promise 
of becoming a great Geueral at the 
time of his death at aw early age. 
His Grandson bas begun his military 
career, under the greatest Generals 
which this country has produced ; 
and bids fair to become a deserving 
member of the illustrious House of 
Orange. 

Yours, &e. Scotus. 





Mr. Unsan, Surfleet, Dec. 4. 
OUR kind insertion of an anec- 
 dote respecting the humanity of 
a British Sailor, now deceased (see 
Vol. LXXXI. Part ii. page 434), in- 
duces me to send you a further ex- 
tract from the same unpublished 
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Journal, exhibiting an instance of 
generous intrepidity, which has been 
seldom equalled, and, I think, never 
exceeded. 

Yours, &c. S. Exrspae. 

“ On our passage from Lisbon “to 
Virginia in the’Sally and Kitty, Cap- 
tain C , we experienced a sticces- 
sion of bad weather. One —e 
about seven o'clock, I being at th 
helm heard a voice, apparently ris- 
ing out of the sea, calling me by 
name. Surprised, 1 ran to the ship's 
side, and saw Richard Pallant; a 
youth, in the water going astern: 
immediately 1 called ali hands. The 
Captain, though a man of approved 
resolution, was quite confounded at 
the boy’s danger: as his friends, who 
were people of property at Ipswich; 
had trusted him the voyage, con- 
fiding in C——’s protection and care. 
He ran uahiveade and forwards not 
knowing what to do, exclaiming that 
the boy must perish; as the ship 
drove apace from him before the 
swell, which was so mountainous that 
he durst not hoist out the boat. 

* As no measures were offered to 
be taken for the preservation of the 
boy, though not at this time above 
a hundred yards from the vessel; I 
mentioned the pessibility of swimming 
to him with the end of the deep-sea 
lead line, which would serve to haul 
him, and the man who swam to him; 
aboard. The Captain, mad at a 
proposal which he thought too dan- 
gerous to be attempted, cursed me 
in a rage, exclaiming, ‘Who would 
be mad enough to go?’ Piqued at 
his answer, and eager for the boy's 
safety, 1 proffered myself to go, and 
was immediately relieved at the helm 
by an American beyond comparison 
the best swimmer on board. 

“It was no time to deliberate. I 
stript in a moment, and clapping the 
line round my body, plunged trom 
the ship's side into the sea. ~The line 





was new and stiff; so that, not draw- ~ 


ing close round me, | swam through 
it; but, catching it as it slipt over 
my feet, I secured it by putting my 
head and one arm through the woose. 
Ere 1 had swam far, the bine on board 
getting foul checked mesuddenly, and 
pulled me back wards under water. I 
soon recovered myself, and strove to 
proceed. During this they on board, 
endeavouring in vaiv to clear the line, 
cut some paris that were entangled, 
to 








































cutting the wrong part, let about 
half the coil drop overboard, leav- 
ing me adrift with it fast round my 
neck. Immediately they called to 
me to return’; but, the booming of 
the waves preventing my understand- 
ing them, | thought they were only 
striving to encourage me ; and there- 
fore, shouting cheeringly again to 
shew my confidence, swam forwards, 

“ Having, as [ guessed, come near 
the place where the boy was, I looked 
round; and, not seeimmg him, was 
afraid he had gone down ; but mount- 
ing the next wave, | saw him in the 
hollow; and shooting down the de- 
clivity, hailed him, and found him 
yet sensible, but just sinking. 1 
gave him my hand, earnestly be- 
seeching him not to grapple my bo- 
dy; oc then called out to those on 
board to haul in, not knowing that 
the line wascut. On turning round, 
and facing the ship, my heart sunk 
within me, to see the distance she was 
at. As the vessel drove fast before 
the sea, whilst | was swimming slow- 
ly the other way, she was now more 
dom a quarter of a mile from us ; so 
that, knowing the line could not reach 
so far, 1 found I must be adrift. 

* All the horrors of my situation 
rushed on me at once, and I thought 
death inevitable, but still struggled 
bard for life. Whilst | was swim- 
ming forwards, the rope being kept 
slanting in the water, I felt not half 
its weight; but now it incommoded 
me exiremely, when I remained ai- 
most stationary, encumbered with 
the boy. The waves too, which, 
whilst | breasted and saw the ap- 
proach of, | easily mounted, now 
rolling behind us broke deep over 
our heads, burying us under them 
with irresistible fury. I strove hard 
to disengage myself from the line ; 
but, the noese being jammed behind 
my shoulder, and one hand holding 
the boy, | could not effect it. 

* When the line was cut, they on 
board strove with all expedition to 
hoist out the boat; for, though the 
Captain had hesitated to co it at first, 
Whilst only one was overboard, yet 
pow thai another, by a voluntary ef- 
fort for the boy's preservation, must 
have been given up to hopeless de- 
struction, be resolved, at any risk, 
to attempt to save us. Soon after 
I was turned towards the ship, I saw 
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them hoisting out the boat; the in- 
terval from the cutting of the line to 
this moment having been spent in . 
clearing her of the lumber with which 
she was filied. At last she put off, 
and I had the consolation to see her 
come round the ship’s bow. The 
height of tie sea was considered so 
very dangerous, that, opt of a whole 
British crew, but three were found 
who durst venture in the buat; and, 
in the confusion, they came away with 
only two oars, and but three thowls 
for these, aud without either rudder 
or tiller. Under these disadvantages 
they pulled very slowly against a 
most mountainous swell, which they 
were forced to tend with the utmost 
care and skill, to prevent the boat's 
being sunk by it. 

“* Encouraged by the sight of the 
efforts made for our preservation, 
I strove with the utmost exertion to 
keep above water until they came up, 
and endeavoured what little | could 
to meet them ; when, a sea breaking 
deeper than ordinary over us, in 
striking eagerly to raise myself, I 
broke my hand from the boy's hold ; 
upon which he oo me round the 
loins, with my head downwards un- 
der his breast. Struck with the dread 
of instant fate, | struggled at my full 
exertion to disengage myself; but it 
was impossible. The fear of death, 
and almost the present pains of it, 
rendered his grasp too strong to be 
broken from. In this trembling mo- 
ment, short as the interval nust have 
been, a throng of ideas rushed with 
inconceivable rapidity into my mind. 
Futurity, with its joys and torments 
strongly contrasted, as | shuddered on 
its very verge, was pictured in its 
most striking colours to my imagina- 
tion. 

“« Finding my struggling ineffec- 
tual, I had happily the greene of 
mind to sink myself, and began to 
dive downwards, at the very moment 
when my bosom, bursting with hold- 
ing my breath, so strongly impelled 
me to strive for the surface, to end 
the intolerable torture. My divin 
had the desired effect; the boy, find- 
ing me sinking, let go his hold, and 
rove to the surface. I rose imme- 
diately when disengaged, and drew 


breath. Another moment’s delay had 

sealed our destruction. 
“Struck with horror at this hair- 
breadth escape, 1 began toswim singly 
towards 
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towards the boat, which now was with- 
in two hundred yards of us, when the 
youth, seeing himself abandoned, pi- 
teously cried out to me for God’s 
sake not to leave him. My own pre- 
servation by making to the boat, op- 
posed to my almost certain fate if I 
returned, caused a momentary strug- 
gle in my besom ; and a severe one 
it was; to all appearance the choice 
of life or death. Compassion, how- 
ever, prevailed. Struck with his in- 
evitable destruction, | returned, and, 
éatching hold of him just sinking, | 
again gave him my haod, charging 
him on his life not to grapple me any 
more, and renewed the arduous 
struggle to keep us both afloat until 
the boat came up; for, now utterly 
exhausted, we rose but at intervals to 
draw breath. 

“ Eternal God! how slowly the 
boat seemed to approach, and how 
inconceivably long appeared the drea- 
ry time of fatigue and terror which 
we spent in anxiously awaiting it! 
Every wave now broke over us, and 
we continued, though with the ul- 
most difliculty, to contend with our 
fate, till the boat came very near; 
when a mountainous wave, bursting 
with impetuous sweep, rolled us 
over. Our efforts to regain the light 
separated our hands, and I again felt 
myself clasped in the eager grasp of 
my companion. I had recourse to 
diving again; but this did uot now 
so readily procure my reicase. Spent 
and stunned with the shock, he per- 
severed in retaining his hold, till, 
being able to hold my breath no 
longer, | drew ina full draught of 
water. 1 was still sensible of the ex- 
cessive pain: it seemed as if my en- 
trails were burst by something forced 
down them. 

* He now, by some means, quitted 
me, and we both rose; but my senses 
wandered, the sky danced to my sight, 
and | was sinking, wheo, by God's 
mercy, the boat being now come up, 
one of the sailors caught hoid of me, 
just as 1 was losing, for ever in this 
life, the sight of day. Another seized 
the boy, who had suffered less during 
this last struggle than I had; and we 
were dragged into the boat, where 
we lay in her bottom faint and ex- 
hausted. 

*“ Our brave preservers exerted 
their utmost skill to regain the ship. 
This they with difficulty accomplish- 
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ed, and, getting alongside, she tossed 
with such violeace that a single stroke 
against the ship would have shattered 
the boat to pieces. The men, having 
hooked the tackle to hoist her in, 
leaped on board; but we, who were 
scarcely able to stand, must have 
been crushed to pieces between the 
boat and the ship, had we attempted 
it. We were therefore obli to 
remain lying ia the boat, awaiting 
the chance of their getting ber in, or 
else of her being stove by the sea, 
or breaking from the tackle, in which 
case we yet should have suffered that 
fate which we had hitherto so provi- 
dentially escaped. At length the sai- 
lors, with some damage, got her on 
board, and, being taken out of her, 
we were received with transport by 
our shipmates, who had despaired of 
ever seeing us again, 

* | had the lme now taken off my 
neck, and found, on measuring it, 
that | had sustained the weight of 
seventy yards during the whole time 
1 was overboard. it was about half 
an iveb round, being acommon deep- 
sea lead line. Ali night 1 suffered 
most severely from the water | had 
swallowed; and observed, with ex- 
treme surprize, when | turned into 
my hammock, that the agitation of 
my spirits prevented my enjoying 
that sleep which my fatigue ren- 
dered so necessary; nor could! close 


an eye during the four hours of my 
watch belew.” 

“ They that go down to the sea in 
ships, and oecupy their business in great 
waters ; these men see the works of the 
Lord; anu his wonders in the deep.” 
Psalm cvii. 23 and 24. 

a 
Mr. Ursan, January 11. 
] HAVE for many years been a con- 

stant Reader of your valuable Mis- 
celiany: I prefer it to any other pe- 
riodical publication, for several rea- 
sous, which I will not now state; but 
chieliy because | often see in its pages 
the contributions of men, who love 
their native land, and who revere the 
institutions, ecclesiastical and civil, 
which have bestowed so many bless- 
ings on this happy country. Your 
facetious correspoudent Aaron Bic. 
kerstaffe belongs to another school: 
I suspect he is a spy under the dis- 
guise of a deserter from the enemy's 
camp. Were | permitted to state my 
opinions freely, 1 would say, that 
the 








300 Fellows of Colleges defended.—_ Remarkable Picture. [Jan; 


stance, with a variation in the in 
scriptions. 
To the enquiring figure, 


the levity and flippancy of his re- 
marks make it probable that he for- 
merly served in the ranks of a North- 
ern corps, and that-he has enlisted 
in your regiment with the view of 
ucing his fellow-soldiers from their 
allegiance. To be very serious: the 
ridicule, which he has poured out so 
plentifully upon Fellows of Colleges, 
is at best indecent. Men who are 
acquainted with either of our Uni- 
versities know, that there is no Col- 
lege in either of those venerable Seats 
ot Learning, which cannot boast of 
men highly respectable for their piety 
learning. Your witty Corre- 
spondent kuows little of Oxford, or 
Cambridge. If he had ever resided 
aw day in either of those Universities, 
he must have known, that Fellows of 
Colleges attend the public prayers in 
the chapel twice every day, nol once a 
week only, as he would have us believe 
{last vol. p. 527.) Fellowships are 
nerally the well-earned rewards of 
istinguished men, who have merited 
by their learning, or their proficiency 
in the Mathematics, as well as by the 
regularity of their lives, the highest 
honours which the Society, of which 
they are members, can bestow. Some 
of the brightest ornaments of the 
learned professions are, or have been, 
Fellows of Colleges. 1 owe it, per- 
haps, to my own impartiality, to as- 
sure you, that I never had the ho- 
nour of being a Fellow of a College 
myself; but I have a very high re- 
spect for many who are so; because 
I see among them some of the best 
and most learned men, of whom this 
age can boast. 

You will oblige me by inserting in 
your next number this humble at- 
tempt to vindicate the character of 
an order of men, who did not merit 
the contempt of Aaron Bickerstaff. 

Yours, &c Oswatp. 

P.S. Boys educated at Westmin- 
ster School never become Fellows of 
King’s College, Cambridge. The Fel- 
lows of King’s are all from Eton 
School. See p. 520 of your number 
for December. 

 ——— 
Mr. Unsan, Jan. 12. 

HAT has become of a Picture 

of a curious domestic circum- 
stance, that was noticed in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine about ninetcen 
years back, at the New Inn, Epping? 
I have a picture of the same circum 


“ Madam, be ple 
may bee 
That is so sweetly resting on your knee ; 
And to resolve me who are yonder three, 
That comes down from the Castell as 
you see,” 

The answer: 

o ™ first my Brother is by Father's. 

side, 

The next by Mother’s not to bee denyde; 

The third my owne Sonn is by marriage 
ryghte, 

And all three Sonnes to this self-same 
Knyght-:.” 

I understand the house has changed 
hands. If any gentleman has the 
other picture, | should be glad te, 
bring the two together, as 1 think 
they possess interest enough to be 
copied, lam greatly inclined to think 
they deserve it, as this curious cir- 
cumstance has employed the pencils 
of two eminent artisis, and offers 
so interesting a picture of English 
manners at the period, which, I con- 
clude from the costume, must be 
Elizabethan, containing views of 
Huusdon Castle, &c. And at the 
same time I shall be much obliged 
for information where it is likely, or 
in what family, it might have taken 

lace. I am induced to think it was 
in the antient family of the Gores of 
Gelston, by Hunsdon; but this is 
mere conjecture, and, unless by mere 
accident, I fear there will be litile ex- 
pectation of coming at the particulars 
of these pictures ; and that, unless it is 
recorded, enquiry on the spot would 


to tell who that 


be of little or no avail. Civis, 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 13. 


] SEND you herewith a copy of an 
antient Will of a Husbandman, 
who resided at Chertsey in the reign 
of King Bony the EFighth. If you 
think it worthy a place in your Mis- 
cellany, which often affords amuse- 
ment to the antiquary, it is much at 
your service, 
A Constant Reaper. 
“In the name of God, Amen. The 
2d day of August the yere of our Lord 
God mcccecxix, and in the xith yere 
of the reigne of Kyng Henry the virith, 
I John Lee, of the parishe of Chertesey, 
in the countie of Surr’, hole of mynde 
and fresshe of remembrance, thanked 
be God, howe be it seke and febill of 
body, make ordeyne this my present 
Testament 


\ 











Testament in this man’ and forme folow- 
yng: ffirst, I bequeth my soule to God, 
te our blessed Lady Seynt Mary, and to 
all the holy Company of Hevyn, and my 
body to be burid in the Churche yerde 
of the Monastery of Chertesey. Item, 
I geve and bequeth to the Mother 
Churche of Winchest’ tvd. and to the 
high Auter of my Parisshe Churche of 
Chertesey vid. Item, I geve and bequeth 
to Isabell, my eldest doughter, my 
grettist brasse Pott and my any Cal- 
drone. Item, to her sister Jwne, a 
Ketill and a Caldrone, Item, to Isabell, 
my best Panne, and ber sister the other. 
Item, to Isabell 2 Oxen, and to her 
sister the third. Item, to Isabell a1 
Keyne, and to her sister ut. Item, to 
my 2 Goddaughters, 2 Calves, and the 
third to Isabell, my daughter. Item, 
ie the saide Isabell a Bullok, and to her 
ister annother, and the third | geve 
and bequeth to the Parisshe Churche 
of Chertesey. Item, I will that all my 
v Porkers he sold, and the money be- 
stowed for the welth of mysoule. Item, 
I make and ordeyn Isabell my daughter, 
my soule executrix of this my, last Will, 
with the oversyght of Harry Warner, to 
whome also I geve and bequeth fore his 
Jabor in this behalf vis. vitid. ‘The re- 
sidue of all my goods not gevyn nor be- 
quethed, I will to be divided between 
my two Daughters, so that the foresaide 
Isabell, my eldest daughter, have of 
ev'ry thyng two parts, and her sister 
the third, to se my Detts paide, and 
do for my Soule as they thyuk best. 
Thes berying witness, Richard Alwode, 
Preste, my Gostly Father, Nicholas 
Snosmer, with many other more.” 
—e 
Mr. Uraan, Bath, Jan. 5. 
AVING already trespassed pér- 
haps too much on your valu- 
able pages, I shall, for the present, 
wave the privilege to which I am en- 
titled, of showing by quotations from 
pases 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, of my 
ntroduction to the Examination of 
the internal Evidence respecting the 
Antiquily of Rowley’s Poems, that 
Chatterton’s claim to the composi- 
tion of them is not only affected, but 
clearly madmissible. Those readers 
of the Gentleman's Magazine who 
feel interested in the enquiry, may 
there find Mr. Warton’s objection to 
the meution of a transaction of the 
time passed in the present tense, to 
be futile and erroneous; and Row- 
Jey’s use of that figure of speech in 
the remarkable line, “ Rycharde of 
Lyons Harte to fyghte is gon,” to be 
perfectly consisteut with the practice 
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of our best antient authors. It will 
there alsu appear, that the same cri- 
tick’s reprobation of the compound 
epithet of the Eve-speckte Wynge, 

“ The flemed Owlett flapps herr eve- 


- speckte wynge," i 

is equaily ill-founded; that being a 
correct and beautiful antient expres- 
sion, of the true meaning and pro- 
priety of which Thomas Chatterton, 
with all his ingenuity, was completely 
ignorant. 

Were I to trouble you again with 
quotations from earlier editions of 
Chaucer, aud from other antient 
writers, Ieould fill several of your 
closely printed columns with instances 
of the singular verb with the plural 
termiuation in en ; but I flatter myself 
that my remarks.on Mr. Jamieson’s 
valuable Etymological Dictionary will 
be more acceptable *. I have throwo 
down the gauatlet ; and every future 
objection, if advanced “‘ suaviter in 
modo,” let it be as much impregnated 
with the fortiter in reas it may, will, 
at the conclusion of my remarks on 
Mr. Jamiesou’s Dictionary, obtain 
attention; but I wish every future 
critick, who may be disposed to draw 
his anonymous quill upon me, would 
take the trouble to peruse the motto 
to my publication, “ Atiorum o¢?aa- 
pore vidimus et correximus; alius 
nostra videbil et emendabit. Quod 
quo animo passuri sumus, modo id 
cum modestia fiat atque amore ve- 
ritatis, non obtreectandi studio.” If 
I commit myself by an infringement 
of its sentiments in any part of the 
present controversy, or in my re- 
marks on any part of the Etymologi-. 
cal Dictionary, 1 ask no favour at the 
hands of those who may differ from 
me in opinion. Joun SHERWEN. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, December 21. 

N June 1801, page 521, B. A. P. 

obligingly offers, in case my wish 
is not soon gratified by some other 
correspondent, to furnish you with a 
drawing of the Free School at Stam- 
ford. As an engraving has not yet 
appeared of that antieut building, I 
again request an accurate drawing of 
it in its present state; andalso adraw- 
ing of Colmworth Church, Bedford- 
shire, and of the beautiful Monument 
of Sir Lodovick Dyer, erected in the 
Chancel. Ww. P-——w. 

* We think it high time to end the 
controversy. Epit. 





Henry 











Henry Vilith’s Cuaret. 

(Continued from LXXXL. ii. p. 418.) 
S the Able Writer, in his 

of last month, p. 513, has laid him- 
self open, and exposed his weak side, 
by running on with his obstinate de- 
nials, palpable mistakes, and accidental 
confessions ; I in justice to the inform- 
ation due from me to the publick, 
am bound to take notice thereof; 
which notice shall be in as concise a 
mode as possible; observing also that 
I am preparing a paper on the new 
Sculptures, in continuation, to be 

given in proper time and order. 
Able Writer, “ Dignity of a 
Dean,” &c.—John Carter. So, so, 
a Dean at last! | nowhere mentioned 
such a Dignitary. — Well, well, beit 
so. 4.W.“1 am engaged as the 
defender of an Artist most injuriously 
persecuted, traduced,”™ &. J.C. 
Who traduces me? who debases my 
abilitiesto the lowest ebb of contempt? 
But my cause is that of our Antiqui- 
ties; so let them cast out their venom. 
A.W. “1am tired of this business, 
Mr. Urban; you would do right to 
dismiss us both.” J: C. Who doubts 
the Able Writer, considering the great 
success he meets with by this bis de- 
fence? 4. W. ** Original Working 
Drawings.” — ‘I call this charge a 
falsehood,” &c. J. C. The Maste: 
Workman did make that boast tome; 
here 1 am ready again to accompany 
him to Marlborough-street. 4. W. 
“Iron cramps were found in parts 
of the Chapel and the Centre Tower 
of the Church.” J.C. The first shift 
might be resorted to, in some casual 
modern repairs of the Chapel; but the 
Jatter piece-patch job was a well- 
known work of Sir C. Wren, who 
built the upper part of the said Tower. 
Now who 1s “ iguorant,” or guilty of 
“ misrepresentation” ? Having for 
these thirty years past constantly vi- 
sited, examined, and drawn from most 
of our principal antient structures 
ruinous or otherwise; I once more 
assert, that 1 never yet discovered the 
least appearance of cramp or plug- 
holes. The old Master Workmen were 
in possession of secrets that enabled 
them to hold their masonry togeiher, 
without resorting to such iwetfectual 
means as iron securilies ; and while 
1 have eyes to see, anticnt examples 
in respect to Vanes, and common 
sense to be assured such objects made 
the finish of the Turrets of the Chapel, 
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I shall never give up that charge, as 
they are pleased to call it. If I 
cannot read my drawing, I can how- 
ever read Spelman’s History of Sacri- 
lege, as he terms the demolition and 
alteration of Churches in the sixteenth 
century, and ponder upon all the 
fatal ends and fearful disasters that he 
there records. Who cannot but ad- 
mire the forecast and sagacity shewa 
in bringing forward the engraving, p. 
513, of the lower parapet of King's 
College Chapel, as such a specimen, 
with that of the upper parapet from 
Loggan in my plate p. 417, have beth 
the very obtuse kind of battlement 
seen in Speed, Hollar, King, Strype, 
and Dart’s views, though, as { before 
observed, rudely drawn, and which I 
maintain should have been done at 
Westminster. Observe the very hum- 
ble excuse, or, as the Able Writer has 
elegantly expressed it, “ shuffled-off” 
pretence, “ It wascopied nearly, and 
differs from it,” &c. The Able W riter 
says he is not an Architect ; the look- 
ing over hisdefence sufficiently proves 
his assertion ; and surely, if I dare“ ad- 
dress myself toan “Earl,” ora “Dean,” 
I may dare to encounter a shadow, 
a twilight two years’ creation of 
Clerkenwell. * Who's afraid?” What! 
am I to be scared and turned aside 
from the noble cause I uphold, by 
threats? How comes it about my 
Westminster frieuds cannot find in 
their hearts to ** lash” me, but must 
ny me over to some more revenge- 
ul hands, if they can find them ?—I 
must still use the designation “‘ Master 
Workman,” which I think an honour- 
able distinction for the man, when 
antient employs are adverted to: and 
with regard to no one being found to 
** employ me as an Architect,” where 
does the fault lie? Hark, | pray.— 
I cannot, when applied to, to prepare 
designs, consent Lo destroy or alter 
avtient edifices. I cannot be silent 
when told by some people to “ let an 
intended repair of such or such a 
Chapel escape my strictures; for, as 
nothing modern, they continue, can 
come up to my idea of perfection, 
there always must be av opportunity 
for my animadversions.” And | can- 
not conclude this paper without in- 
quiring, Is my Father’s drawing 
passed by, the heads of the new com- 
partments forgot, or the specimen in- 
vitations barred up, until suspicion is 
lulled asleep? (See p. 417.) J. wae 

t. 
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Mr. URBAN, Jan, 4. 

Sip Monthly Magazine for De- 

cember having given an account, 
under the head of “* New Patents,” 
of Mr. Slater’s machme, whith I fear 
will not quite satisfy its readers; | 
have taken the liberty of sending you 
a plate, with a more minute descrip- 
tion of this valuable improvement 
in the culinary art. (See Plate I1I.) 

The plate gives the elevation of 
two of these apparatuses, the one 
having, in addition, a hot closet K, 
in which dishes, prepared for the ta- 
ble, are deposited, while others are 
in preparation. This closet is heated 
by the same fire; and before it is re- 
quired for the above purpose, it 
might be employed for baking light 
pees: A isthe steam kitchen, or 

viler, with various compartments, 
differing in their shapes and sizes to 
suit the form and dimensions of the 
several articles requiring to be cook- 
ed. B is the roaster, or oven, as the 
case may require: for the latter pur- 
pose, it must be shut up in the usual 
way ; but for. roasting, a current of 
pure hot air is made to pass through, 
by means of which the meat or fow! is 
roasted iu every part equally, and in. 
a much superior manner to any other 
plan hitherto in use. C is the fire- 
place, and the smoke and flame pass 
through the intermediate space D, 
between the roaster B, and the boiler 
A ; and continuing its passage through 
the flue E, at the back of the ma- 
chine, finally empties itself into the 
principal kitchen flue. F is the ash- 
pit, with a valve to regulate the fire. 
G isthe cold air valve: the air en- 
tering here is made to pass through 
some strong tubes, constituting one 
side of the fire-place—becoming ex- 
tremely heated, it proceeds, and cir- 
culates in the roaster, and then dis- 
perses from the final tube H. 1 is 
the lip, or reservoir, for introduciag 
the water into the boiler A, witha 
cock underneath to draw it off. 

This is unquestionably the most 
delicate, cleanly, and cheap method 
of cooking now practised; as there 
are uo means of annoyance by the ac- 
cidental fallwg of soot or ashes. 
The fire, when once well lighted, 
will consume, even to powder, the 
ashes from cemmon grates; and will 
dress a dinner for 200 persons in one 
ef the Jargest machines, with a peck 

Gent. Mag. January, 1812. 
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only of the best coals—the fire bein 

no larger than is requited to bol 
a kettle or saucepan of thé common 
size. This smail fire heats the air 
passing rapidly through the tubes 
into the roaster, so as to froth and 
brown the meat deliciously ; and this 
constant succession of hot air come 
pletely purifies the roaster, and en- 
tirely prevents that disagreeable smell 
and flavour experienced in other pa- 
tent machines. So free indeed is this 
apparatus from any tendency to smell, 
that standing in ‘the kitchen it would 
be impossible to ascertain whether 
the machine were actually in_ use. 
The fire under the boiler A will op- 
tiowally boil or steam the various 
vessels it contains; and these vessels 
are so formed, that, if the family or 
company are not ready, the dinner 
may wail for an hourg and, though 
nearly prepared for table, the whole 
remain for this period of time, yet 
lose nothing of its essential relish. 
A double door has also been intro- 
duced, at a distance of several inches 
apart, though opening by the same 
latch by which the fire is confined, 
and the. exterior door kept cool. 
Nor is the cook exposed to any dan- 
ger from this machine, as in ordivary 
methods of cooking. 

This apparatus is so simple as to 
be understood at the first glance, and 
a common cook may immediately 
become perfectly acquainted with it: 
nor canit be put out of order with- 
out a wilful determination to mjure 
it. In regard to economy, the ad- 
vantages of this apparatus are mafi- 
fold. in the steamer the richest gra- 
vies are extracted and preserved; 
while, in the common method of boil- 
ing, the juices of the meat are gene- 
raily dispersed in a quantity of water, 
and fit only for wash, With a cup 
full of these gravies you may at any 
time obtaina bason of excellent soup 
boiling it up with water as you would 
the soup cake, once so much in use, 
The roaster too is so delicstely clean, 
that the dripping and gravies are fit 
for any culimary purpose ; and while 
the common methods of roasting con- 
sume and dry up the meat and its 
richest juices, the heat is here tem- 
perately and uniformly acting at once 
on all sides, so as to save, beyond all 
doubt, at least one pound of meat in 
ter. The quantity of coal — 

as 
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has been shewn, though it will de. 
end unquestionably upon the number 
in family; but the saving must be 
very great; and in the present state 
of things, whatever will reduce its 
consuniption must be admitted to 
render service to the community. 
Boiling in the ordinary methods ex- 
poses the vessels so immediately to the 
action of the fire, as to destroy them 
very quickly; but the vessels im this 
apparatus, being placed in water, only 
require, after cooking, to be rinced 
out and wiped dry; by which they 
will be preserved ten times as long 
as the others :—ard which points out 
too another material advantage, name- 
ly, the saving of time and labour. 

I was lately required to give a par- 
ticular estimate of the advantages of 
this machine to a family whose con- 
sumption was about ten pounds of 
meat per diem, and 1 delivered the 
following statement, which I believe 
will be amply verified. 


per an. 

To the probable saving in meat, 
gravy, &c. ls. per diem - £18 5 

To do. three chaldron of coals 
at 70s. - - - - 10 10 
To do. in utensils . - 5 5 
Total saving perannum - 34 @O 

To first cost of a machine proper 
for such a family, about - 24 0 





Saving in the first year only - £10 0 





In order to secure the proposed 
saving in coals, it is recommended 
to have the apparatus fixed up in the 
place of the range, anda grate suf- 
ficient for the necessary purpose of 
warming the kitchen to be placed at 
the side; but the apparatus may be 
placed in a recess if more conveni- 
ent—a communication to the kitchen 
flue is all that is required. The ap- 
paratus may be made to any size or 
shape according to the width ordepth 
of the situation in which it is to be 
placed ; and where it is required, a 
roaster may be placed on both sides 
of the fire; in whigh case the boiler 
would be over one roaster, and, if 
desired, the hot closet over the other 
ens all to be heated by the same 

re. 

Having obtained from the Paten- 
tee the sole agency, I shall be glad 
to furnish your scientific readers with 
any farther particulars. It ts my in- 
tention to have it generally in use 


between the hours of twelve and four 
o'clock, when it may be inspected. 
P. S. Lemairre, 
34, Castle-street, Holborn. 


—e 
LETTER LXXIII. ON PRISONS. 
“ Charity is so established a virtue 
among them, that the distressed are 
accounted the creditors of the af- 
fluent, and the mere circumstance of 
needing assistance is considered as 
conferring a right to it.” 
Exposé statique de Tonquin, 8c. 
N thé centre of the Poultry, a 
street so cajled, in London, which 
opens to the princely residence of the 


Lord Mayor, and joins at its other. 


extremity the wealthy and populous 
Cheapside, through which many thou- 
sands of persons, enjoying ease, li- 
berty, and luxury, daily pass, is situ- 
ated a gloomy prison, called “ The 
Compter,” whose murky apartments 
ee with misery ; but the voice of 

uman infelicity is not often heard ; 
or, if heard, is disregarded, in the 
pursuit of more pleasing gratilica- 
tions. 

Whilst this Metropolis is not less 
distinguished for its active liberality 
upon every needful occasion, than for 
its almost inconceivable wealth ; and 
whilst the Corporation itself has de- 
clared this Prison unfit for human 
confinement ; it is astonishing that it 
should still be continued, a notorious 
disgrace to it, and dishonourable to 
its general character of beneficence. 
Humanity, contemplating the nume- 
rous munificent actions of this Cor- 
poration, cherishes a hope, that, in 
the anniversary revolution of the 
great City Officers, some Alderman 
or Sheriff may possess the patriotism 
and courage of effecting substantial 
good, to the accomplishment of which 
great mental exertion is requisite. 
But this is not the offspring of balls 
and festivities; and hitherto no can- 
didate has appeared, for acquiring an 
honour, greater than any the City 
can coufer, in the opinion of 

Joun Coakrey Letrsom. 

London, January 1, 1812. 

Pouttry Comprer, London. 

Gaoler, Edward Kirby. Salary, 
2501. paid by the Court of Aldermen, 
and 30/. by the Common Council. 
Fees, as per table. 

Garnish, 6%. 2d. called “ Ward 
Ducs,” paid for coals and candles to 
the Steward. Chaplain, Rev. Mr. 

Davis; 
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Davis; duty, Sunday, prayers and 
sermon. See Remarks. Salary, 50/. 
and a yearly freedom of the Citys 
voted by the Court of Aldermen, and 
alued at 25/. Surgeon, Mr. Hodg- 
son; salary 1002. and 20/. for medi- 
cines, at the two Compters and Lud- 
gate, both for debtors and felons. 
Number of prisoners, February 16, 
1807 ; debtors, thirty-seven; felons, 
nine. Allowance, to poor debtors, 
felons, &c. ten ounees of bread, and 
one pound of potatoes, dailys also 
six stone of beef, (48ibs.) divided 
amougst them every Saturdays; be- 
sides a quantity of broken victuals, 
collected from the different taverns 
aud eating-houses about the Royal 
Exchange, For legacies, and other 
donations, see Remarks. 
Remarkws.—Some years ago, I 
spoke of this ruinous receptacle for 
debtors, felons, and other criminal 
prisoners, asit once stood, in spite of 
age and debility. Its whole history 
is most singular; and it must, here- 
afier, become incredible, whenever its 
locality is considered to have been in 
the ceatre and very heart of the Bri- 
tis Metropolis! How long before 
the Fire of London this Compter had 
been a prison, cannot easily be ascer- 
tained. There is reason, however, to 
believe il to be quite as antient as the 
other Compters. It first ger in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, when 
the keeping of it was an office of no 
small consideration; for, at that period, 
ene John Seymour, at the special re- 
commendation of the King, had a 
lease granted to him of this Compter, 
for aterm of years; and in the year 
1554, the keeper of the other Comp- 
ter was Robert Smarte, the City’s 
Sword-bearer, who had the keeping 
thereof granted to him for life, he 
obeying the orders of the Court with 
respect to its management. In the 
year 1660, certain buildings and al- 
terations of this Compter were finish- 
ed, at an expence of upwards of 600/, 5 
and inthe year 1614, the Compter 
was again partially rebuilt, and re- 
come with oak, After the Fire of 
ondon, ia the year 1666, two of the 
city gates, Aldgate and Bishopgate, 
were converted into prisons, in lieu of 
the two Compters, (which were both 
destroyed in that general conflagra- 
tion) until new Compters could be 
built. For this purpose an order was 
passed in the year 1669, end executed 
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accordingly. Since then the Wood- 
street Compter has been pulled down, 
and a new one erected: but the Old 
Poultry Compter still remains; and, 
until the alteration hereafter men- 
tioned, was appropriated for the re- 
— of prisoners, in the manner 
following : 

For master’s-side debtors, hereto- 
fore there were fifteen rooms be- 
twixt the inner and the outer gates; 
for the use of which each prisoner 
paid as per table. For common side 
debtors six wards, within the inner 
gate; two of them on the ground- 
floor, called the King’s Ward, and 
the Prince's Ward; in the former 
of which, November 12, 1803, were 
seven debtors, and in the latter, the 
same number. 

On the first floor, or story, were 
the Women’s Ward, with two deb- 
tors: the Middle Ward (so called, as 
as | conceive from its being between 
the Women’s and the Jews’ Ward) 
containing six debtors; and the Jews’ 
Ward, in which were two Jew deb- 
tors, with a separate stair-case lead- 
ing to it. ¢@ This, let me pointedly 
observe, is tue ouly prison lever vi- 
sited, in which persons of their per- 
suasion were allowed to have the ge- 
nerous, humane, and just indulgence 
of being kept entirely distinct from 
the other prisoners; and very sincere- 
ly do i hope, that, in the projected 
change aud improvement of this 
building, some similar allotment will 
be assigned, of a place of retirement, 
security, aud comfort, for debtors, or 
others, of their peeuliar description, 
Reason suggests the motive for such 
a hint; and Christian principle sanc- 
tions its adoption, It may easily be 
done, as no great space will! be re- 
quisite. 

On the second story, or floor 
above, were also the Queen’s Ward, 
which had ten debtors; and a small 
room adjoining ‘to it for the sick. 

The thirty-four debtors whom I 
found here at my visiis had ten wives 
and fifteen children living with them 
in the prison, All are allowed one 
rug an by the City, but are expect, 
ed to provide their own beds, 

To each ward there is a fire-place, 
In one of the rooms on the second 
floor, called the Pump Room, the 
debtors had the convenience of water, 
The court-yard here is very smal}, 
paved with flag-stones, apd had water 

continually 
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continually running through it. In 
the passage-court was a day-room for 
felons, anda small one adjoining 
to it for debtors: they have iron- 
grated windows, opposite the public- 
house, kept within the gates of the 
prison; and from which they, were 
constantly supplied with liquor. 

Men felons slept in two “ strong 
rooms,” pianked with oak, and stud- 
ded with large broad-headed nails, 
on boards raised about three feet 
from the ground ; having each a rug 
allowed them: and up stairs was 
another large room for men, and one 
for women, 

The Chapel, which was below, had 
a gallery for master’sside debtors ; 
and the felons, and other criminals, 
were seated on forms or benches in 
the area beneath. 

At the top of the whole building 
are spacious leads, where the mas- 
ter’s-side debtors were occasionally 
allowed to take theair. The keeper, 
however, or turnkey, was always with 
them, because the adjacent houses 
were thought capable of furnishing 
the ready means for escape. 





Sucn was this prison.in the year 
1803; but the buildings being in a 
very dilapidated state, and in many 
parts shoared up with props, it be- 
came at length so dangerous, not only 
to the lives of the prisoners, but of 
other persons resorting thither, that 
in July 1804, an Act passed, with a 
degree of uncommon expedition, 
suited to the supposed pressure of the 
occasion, for the removal of * all 
the debtors and prisoners here in cus- 
tody to the Giltspur-street Compter, 
or to such other safe, secure, and con- 
venient place within the city, as 
should be approved of by the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
thereof in Common Council assem- 
bled.” It was also ordained to “ be 
lawful for the Sheriffs, from time to 
time, and until the Poultry Compter 
shall have been rebuilt, or made se- 
cure, and fit, and commodious for 
the receplion of prisoners, or an- 
other Compter shall be provided, 
to receive, keep, and detain them in 
such plaee of intended removal.” 
This took place in consequence, and 
prisoners continued to be received in 
the Giltspur-street Compter till the 
20th of May 1805; when the very 
erowded state of that temporary re- 


ceptacle occasioned a necessity of 
seuding all the might charges to their 
old place of destination in the Poul- 
try. 

Nor was this stcp sufficiently ade- 
quate; for in August 1806, the Gilt- 
spur-street Compter not being found 
large enough to contain the criminal 
prisoners of both gaols, they likewise 
were re-consigned to the Poultry. 
This ruinous and tottering pile there- 
fore (so long before deemed hardly 
tenable) has now, for, above eighteen 
months, been made the only place of 
confinement for the criminals of the 
two Compters; and the Chapel of 
the present, being turned into a 
sleeping room, for want of space, no 
Divine service is performed there. 

The result is, that Giltspur-street 
Compter is now wholly appropriated 
to the confinement of the debiors ouly 
belonging to both prisons, until a 
New Poultry Compler shall be pro- 
vided, or the old one rendered 
** safe,” for we can hardiy say “ fit,” 
and ‘* commodious for the reception 
of prisoners.” 

More than five years have now 
elapsed: the circumstances above 
narrated are matter of notoriety ; 
yet how little, if any thing, isdone!!! 

The two rooms atready mentioned 
as frunting the public-house, the one 
set apart for debtors, the other for 
felons, are at present both shut up 
and the Queen's Ward, with nearly the 
whole East end of the prison, have 
been taken down, to prevent their 
falling with instant destruction on 
the helpless inhabitants ! 

Masiler’s-side felons, or those who 
can pay for beds, sleep in strong 
rooms above stairs, to which the ac- 
cess is from the keeper's house. 

Common-side felons have, within 
the wooden gate, asmall court, paved 
with flag-stones, and a miserable 
room called the Rat-hole, with an 
iron-grated unglazed window; and 
two dismal cells to sleep in, upon 
beards raised about a yard from the 
floor, with a rug or two each, ac- 
cording to their number, but zo 
straw. One of these cells is for four 
prisoners, and the other for two; 
above which are two other rooms, 
of a similar description. The Chapel, 
since its conversion into a dormitory, 
has barrack bedsteads laid on t 
floor. EC 

The women felons are shut up in 

a dreary 
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a dreary place below, called the 
Meuse-hole. This will hold sixteen 
prisoners, and is fitted up in the 
same manner as the above are for the 
men. Over it is that which was for- 
merly the Jews’ Ward for debtors, 
but now set apart for the sick. 
Lecacies AND DONATIONS. 
Christmas quarter - £19 2 10 


Lady-day ditto - - 20 13 10 
Midsummer ditto - - 15 55 7 
Michaelmas ditto - - 2017 8 


Annually on the 5ih of November 
the gift of Mrs. Margaret Dame, one 
quarter of beef and five dozen of 
petny loaves, is seut by the lronmon- 
ger’s Company. 

The Drapers Company allow annu- 
ally fourieen pounds for the discharge 
of small debts up to forty shillings 
each, the gift of Mr. John Kendrick. 

Sheriff's court, twopence each judg- 
meut, from the Clerk of the Judg- 
ments, Mr. Higden, Curriers Hall, at 
Christmas. 

The prisoners receive 65 peuny 
‘loaves every eight weeks, the gift 
of Eleanor Gwynn. 

N. B. Master’s-side Debtors partake 
of no charity, except it be particularly 
ordered by the Donor. 

The Public-house, within the pas- 
sage leading to this Prison, is rented 
from the City at 30/. per annum. I 
was constantly assured it had nothing 
to do with the Compter, alihough | 
as constant!y saw that the iron grated 
rooins of the Debtors and Felous were 
supplied from thence with Liquors; 
the windows of both being opposite to 
it. Itis worthy of remark that this 
Public-house was shut up as soon as 
the Poultry prisoners were removed 
to Giltspur-street Compter; but was 
opened again immediately on their 
being returned hither. 

From the best accounts I could ex- 
tract from the books it appears, that 
from Jan. 1, 1800, to Jan. 1, 1807, 
there were Four hundred and twenty- 

jive Debtors committed to this Prison 
from the Court of Coascience; and 
yet, the number of Creditors who re- 
ceived debt aud costs, in consequence 
of such imprisoament, was no more 
than seventy-eight ! 

Scanty fuel this, for the Spirit of 
Litigation! 


My Dear Sir, Chelsea, Dec. 23. 


It gives me pain to publish an ac- 
count of this execrable place of con- 
finemeut, which has so long been 
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suffered to remain a discredit to a 
City that on all public occasions 
stands foremost in acts of Liberality, 
Benevolence, aud Humanity. 

It is difficult to account for the 
delay inrepairing this Prison, or build- 
ing anewone. It does vot seem to be 
lost sight off. Ata Court of Common 
Council, held 26th October last, it 
was resolved, “ That the Poultry 
Compter is in a most deplorable and 
ruinous condition, and by no means 
a fit place for the confinement of 
Prisoners of any deseription.” 

Should the preceding remarks tend 
to expedite the building a New 
Prison, it will be the highest gratifica~ 
tionto Yours, &e. Jas. Nemo, 
Doctor Leitsom, Sambrook Court. 

a 
Mr. Urran, Jan. 5, 

ERHAPS you will think the fol. 

lowing de-ultory Notes, from the 
Portfolio of an eminent Scholar, as 
they relate to a celebrated Bard and 
no less celebrated Critic, not unworthy 
to be introducedto the publick, 


“ Mr. Gray was supposed to have died 
worth 10,000/. He left 10002. to Miss 
Antrobus and her sister Cummins. A 
Play of three acts, plain prose.—Disere- 
tionary power, to Mason, with Brown, 
to publish an “ Elegy written at Stoke 
Pogeis,” where he is buried with his 
father and .nother—The “ Long Story” 
published, because it contained the only 
drawing he ever made of Stoke House, 
It was written, in one morning, at Straw- 
berry Hill.— Bannerman wrote of his 
death to Walpole before it happened. — 
Gray was very satirical in early life, 
which went off. — He has large notes on 
Linneus and Goedart. He had large 
architectural collections of Founders and 
Builders from Books; and notes from 
actual survey.— He lay a week, much 
afflicted with obstructions. Glyn says, he 
had no pain.—Brown shocked at his con- 
vulsions ; but his face after death re- 
turned, though not sufficient to take a 
cast.—Bostock, of Christ's, his eléve, at- 
tended his funeral.—Farmer was offered 
200/. for directing a new edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, with critical 
notes and introduction to each Play.” 

* Dr. Bentley’s grandson is a scholar, 
but still more desirous of being reckoned 
a person of fashion, and, as such, would 
be more hurt at the Doctor's condition’ 
being debased than his learning, es- 
pecially as the former is at least equi- 
vocal, the latter not at all, To settle 
this matter as far as is necessary, hear 
what the Coliege Register says : 

ite ‘Richardus 
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‘Richardus Bentley, Ebor.de Oulton *, 
filius Thome B. defuncti, annos natus 
15, et quod excurrit, literis institatus 
infra Wakefield, admissus subsizator pro 
Magistro Jobnson, tutore et fidejussore 
ejus, Maii 24°, 1676." 

“The late Dr. Powel, whe gave me 
this copy, said it was remarkable that 
We was admitted Sizar for his own Tutor. 
Every Sizar must be admitted for some- 
body, but it is now entirely a mere 
form, yet he said he had never observed 
such an instance ; and that though they 
put down the first fellow’s name that oc- 
curs, yet that he had never put down 
his own. Had his father been living, 
his profession would have been men- 
tioned. The received opinion in College 
is, that he was a Blacksmith, which in 
the country is nothing very great, But 
if any body has a mind te see how as- 
tonishiug a scholar and critick be was, 
let him only read a letter on Hesyehius 
in Alberti’s noble edition. — Somersham, 
Pidley, and Colne, all in Huntingdon- 
shire, are annexed to the Regin: Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity; but, though he 
takes care of them by Curates, they 
cannot be called livings in the conmon 
acceptation of the word, as he may hold 
two livings besides, just as if he had not 
them. This is one of the 40 capital 
blunders in Biographia Britannica.” *** 


Mr. Urnpan, Jan. 18, 
OUR pages have frequently no- 
ticed the state of our West Indian 

Islands, buth with respect to Religion 
aod Government. One of the Islands 
is still governed by the Spanish laws, 
because these laws are supposed by 
some to afford greater protection to 
the Slaves and to the peopleot Colour, 
than British laws under a West Indian 
administration, In other Islands, re- 
gulatious have been made with regard 
to Itinerant Preachers, which have 
been disallowed by the Government 
at home, as inconsistent with the spirit 
of the British Constitution, In my 
humble opinion, the proper remedy for 
all these inconveniences is the appoint- 
ment of a Bishopto reside in the West 
Indies. A Bishop, from his office and 
his education, would be the friend of 
humanity, and at the same time the 
friend of the British Constitution, 
These Islands are said to be within the 
diocese of London; why then may 
not the Bishop of London be allowed 





* “A hamlet between Rothwell and 
Metbley, due North of Wakefield and 
its Outwead. Jeffreys’ Map,” 


to appoint a Suffragan, with full 
powers, to reside in those distant re- 
gions? The law respecting Suffragan 
Sishopsisstill in force, and ibey might 
be legally appointed in different parts 
of ths Kingdom in the antient places. 
Nor do | see any law against a new 
appointment, in a case like this under 
consideration. The preseat Bishop of 
London is a man of correct informa- 
tion, of activity, and of business. If 
my feeble voice could reach his ear, I 
should press on his attention the con- 
sideration of this subject. The plan 
nay be attended with ditiiculties » but 
in surmonnting these difficulties, his 
Lordship might immortalize his name, 
by conferring a lasting benefit upon 


the Church, U.U, 
i 
Mr. Urnpan; Jan. 6, 
N Rabelais’ Works, by Ozell, Vol. 


I. p. 154, 1750, occurs this note : 

“ Wine of one ear.) A proverbial 
expression for excellent good wine. In 
some parts of Leicestershire and else- 
where, speaking of good aie, ale of one 
ear; bad ale, ale of twoears. Because 
when it is good, we give a nod with one 
ear; if bad, we shake our head, that is, 
give a sign with both ears that we don’t 
like jt.” 

Not having met with this proverbial 
expression in any other Writer, I 
should be glad to know to what County 
it is properly to be appropriated. H, 

4. 


Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 10. 
REGULAR Correspondent of 
yours will be much gratified if you 
will, through the medium of your pub 
lication, convey to him some iniorma- 
tion respecting Ricnarp Dixon, once 
of King’s College, Cambridge, B. A. 
in 1555. Was he the same person who 
was Bishop of Cark and Cloyne in 
1570, but suspeuded in 1572? If so, 
where was he born, where buried, 
aud what inscription is there on his 
tomb ?—If you can inform me also 
about what time Bells * began to be 
used in matters of Religion and Fes- 
tivity, you will have the sincere 

thanks of Yks. 





* Bells were first invented by Bishop 
Paulinus, at Nola, a town in Italy. If 
our correspondent looks at the Encyclo, 
pedia Britannica under the article Bells, 
Paulinus, or even Nola, he will find in. 
formation the subject, Ent, 














Mr. Urnsan, Brentford, Jan, 20. 
I AVING recently had occasion to 
investigate the title to some land 
in the parish of Isleworth, 1 found in 
the deeds connected with that title the 
name of a lane in which the property 
is situate, spelt Whirlpool, Walpole, 
and Wurple,which induced me to make 
some inquiries as to the real ortho- 
raphy and derivation of the word 
in the place where such information 
was most likely to be obtained ; but, 
finding no satisfactory result, 1 inves- 
tigated the matter further. : 
The lane is loug and narrow, in- 
tersecting garden-ground lo a couside- 
rable distance ; and I conceive its name 
is a corruption of arp, Belg. and 
W eltan, Sax. aud was probablyantient- 
ly called “ Warpweii” Lane, and by 
an easy transition Warple or Wurple. 
Warp is the thread which crosses 
the woof in cloth, and /Veilt isa bound- 
ary, edging-border, or hold: heuce 
ali words signifying an inclosure are 
derived; as Belt aud Wall, Eng. and 
Failum,Lat.; and in thissense Chaucer, 


“« Adam welte (i. e. held) al paradise 
saving to one.”’ 
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And in an Account of the expences 
ofa May Game in the Reign of Henry 
VIII. there is an article “A Cote of 
Russet and a Kyrtle of Worstedde 
weltyd with red cloth.” 

Before inclosures became general, 
land, being wpen, was intersected with 
roads, common to all the occupiers, 
but exclusively the property of none 5 
hence the name Warple was indiseri- 
minately applied to all such roads, as 
ay that part of the land which was 
the border or -boundary, and distin- 
guished one man’s land from another's. 
The Warp, therefore, is that part of 
the cloth, which, not being crossed by 
the woof, is wasie; and the Welt a 
border ; consequently,if my derivation 
be correct,thesV arple may he denomi- 
nated a piece of Jand uncultivated, 
bounding or bordering open or com- 
mon field lands. 

Perhaps a more familiar exempli- 
fication of this derivation may be seen 
in the weaving of Napkins, where the 
division between each is marked by 
the threads of the warp not being 
crossed by the woof. 

Yours, &c. 





LITERARY 
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*,* Communications for this Article (of Works preparing for publication, not of 
Works already published) will be a duly attended so. 


The Hulsean Prize for the last year 
has been adjudged to Francis Cun- 
nincHam, Esq. fellow commoner of 
Queen’s College: subject, “ A disser- 
tation on the Books of Origen against 
Celsus, with a view to illustrate the 
argument, and to point out the evi- 
dence they afford to the truth of 
Christianity.” — The following is the 
subject for the present year: “ An 
Inquiry into the Religious Knowledge 
which the Heathen Philosophers 
derived from the Jewish Scriptures.” 

The following works will very soon 
be published : 

Sermons on various important 
subjects, in two octavo volumes, left 
for publication by thelate Rev. Owen 
Mannine, vicar of Godalming. 

A Treatise on Algebra, in Practice 
and Theory, methodically arranged 
in two Parts, and adapted to the 
present State of the Science, together 
with Notes and Illustrations, contain- 
ing a great raring of particolars 
relating to the Discoveries and 


Improvements that have been made 
in this brauch of Analysis. By Mr. 





Bonnycastis, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich.—The work will be printed 
in two moderate-sizedOctavoV volumes, 
and is designed to form the second and 
thied Parts of the Author’s intended Ge- 
neral Course of Mathematics,of which 
several of the succeeding branches 
are nearly ready for publication. 

Rules fer English Composition, and 
particularly for Themes, in a duo- 
decimo volume. By Mr. Joun Rir- 
Pincnam, of Westminster School ;— 
who hasalso inthepeess, a Trauslatioa 
of Longiaus, with critical and explana- 
tory notes, in an octave volume. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Rio de 
Ja Plata, and of Travels in Brazil, 
from 1804 to 1810. By Mr. Joux 
Mawe, author of a Treatise on the 
Mineralogy of Derbyshire. 

A Description of the Arteries, in an 
octavo volume. By Dr. Joun Ban- 
CLAY. 

A History of the University of 
Cambridge, including the Lives of the 
Fousders,with illustrative engravings. 
By Mr. Georce Drer. 

The 
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*« Economical History of the He- 
brides and Highlands of Scotland,” 
by the late Rev. Dr. Jounn Wacker, 
Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh. And, by the 
same Author, Miscellancous Essays on 
Natural History and Rural Economy. 

The following works are preparing : 

The Fourth Edition of Mr. Bow- 
yer’s ** Conjectures on the New Testa- 
ment,” 4to. 

The Border Antiquities of England 
and Scotland delineated. It isintended 
to comprise in this work the whole of 
the Antiquities of the Borders; ex- 
hibiting Specimens of theArchitecture, 
Sculpture, and other Vestiyes of former 
ages, from the earliest times, to the 
Union of the two Crowns; «ccompa- 
nied with descriptive Sketches and 
Biographical Remarks; together with 
a brief historical account of the prin- 
cipal Events that have occurred in 
this interesting part of Great Britain. 

“ A Treatise on the Practice of the 
Customs, iv the Entry, Examination, 
aud Delivery of Goods and Merchan- 
dize imported from Foreign Parts, 
with a copious Illustration of the 
Warehousing System, being intended 
for the use of Merchants, Officers, 
and others concerned in this Branch 
of the Business of the Customs.” By 
Mr. James Smytu, of the Custom 
House, Hull. In one volume Svo. 

Christian Ethics, consisting of Dis- 
courses on the Beatitudes, &c. in two 
volumes. By Rev. Thomas Wiyt Le, 
Author of a Commentary on Daniel. 

Habington’s Castara; with a bio- 
graphical and critical Essay, by C. A. 
Exton, Esq. the translator of Hesiod. 

The English Drama Purified. By 
the Rev. Jawes Piumerre. 

Four Thousand Quotations, prin- 
cipally frem antient authors, with 
appropriate translations in English. 
By Mr. Buaavon. 

A Portraitureof the Reman Catho- 
lic Religion ; wilh an Appendix, con- 
taining aSummary of the Laws against 
Papists, and a Review of the Catholic 
Question of Emancipation. By the 
Rev. J. Nigurinveave, author of a 
Portraiture of Methodism. 

Mons. C. T. Tompe’s Voyage to 
the East Indies, during the years 1802 
to 1806, including an account of the 
Cape, the isles of Mauritius, Bourbon, 
Java, Banca, and the cily of Batavia, 
with notes byM.Sonnini. Translated 
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into English by Mr. Buacpon, in 
two octavo volumes, with numerous 
plates. 

Mr. Guten of Bristol has a Cata- 
logue of Books forthcoming, contain- 
ing the valuable Libraries of several 
literary Gentlemen lately deceased in 
Bristol and its neighbourhood ; and 
many other rare and curious Works. 

Some genuine manuscripts, several 
of which are in the hanh-wrifag of 
Oviver Cromwe tt, have been dis- 
covered in a chest, containing records 
of the town of Haverford West. 

Another splendid monument of 
Parisian typography, in addition to 
the great work on Egypt, has been 
recently consecrated to “ Napoleon 
the Great,” namely, an Edition of 
Homer, in three volumes great folio, 
each consisting of 370 pages, (with 
the text only,) from the most mag- 
nificent press in the universe, that of 
Bodoni in Parma. The artist em- 
ployed six years in his preparations, 
and the printing occupied 18 months. 
One hundred and forty copies only 
were struck off—that presented to his 
Imperial Majesty was on vellum, of 
brilliancy altogether unparalleled. 

Count Rzewuski, of Vienna, is said 
to have in his possession an Arabic 
manuscript, written in the time of the 
Crusades, which mentions some cu- 
rious particulars relative to the use 
of gunpowder in war, and which con- 
tains a genuine receipt for the Greek 
fire. The Count is now employed in 
translating this valuable work. 

—a— 


INDEX INDICATORIUS. 

DunecMensis shall appear as soon as 
the Plate can be engraved. 

A younG Brstiomaniac’s hints shall 
have due consideration. 

PHILARETES requests some Corre- 
spondent to favour us with biographical 
notices of Gen. Hoghton, who fell with 
such signal honour in theever-memorable 
conflict of Albuera. 

A Constant READER’s Queries would 
be answered at the Heratps’ Cotiece. 

Tuomas GRruMBLE versus LogscHMan, 
is a Case cognizable by Critics ELuan- 
BOROUGH or MANSFIELD. 

If the Correspondent who has in vain 
consulted Dr. Rees’s ‘“* Cyclopedia,” 
really wishes fot the information he 
mentions; the address would be given by 
Messrs. LonGMAN and Co, 

W. B. in our next; with W.S. on 
Moore’s Almanack; R.S.; &c. &e. 

REVirw 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Life of the Rev. John Hough, 
D.D. successively Bishop of Oxford, 
Lichfield and Coventry, and Worces- 
ter; formerly President of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford, in the 
Reign of James I. ; containing many 
of his Letters, and biographical No- 
tices of several Persons with whom he 
was connected. By John Wilmot, Esq. 
F.R.S. and S. A. 4to. pp. 387. White 


and Cochrane. 


ER have very recently (vol. 

LXXXI. Parti. p. 449.) had 
occasion to notice this truly respect- 
able Biographer; and we rejoice to 
mect him again in this labour of love ; 
for he is again embalming the me- 
mory of another venerable Relation. 


“ The private, unambitious life which 
Bp. Hough preferred, and whieh he enjoy- 
ed for many years, was little calculated to 
afford materials for Biography, or to fur- 
nish that fund of incideat and anecdote 
which the lives of most public men sup- 
ply: besides the length of time which has 
elapsed since his death, now nearly se- 
venty years, has greatly increased the 
difficulty of acquiring particulars of his 
public, as well as his private life, and 
might alone have furnished a sufficient 
apology for the scanty materials which 
vhe Editor of this work has been able to 
collect. — But, in addition to the diffi- 
culties occasioned by this distance 
of time we have likewise to combat 
the great modesty of Dr. Hough, and 
his peculiar unwillingness to have any 
thing which proceeded from his pen 
made public. We are informed by a 
late Antiquary *, who had an opportu- 
nity of reading several of his Sermons 
(which he calls * very excellent’), that 
such was the good Bishop's antipathy 
to the publication of these, or of any 
other of his writings, even after his de- 
cease, that he gave a strict charge to 
the contrary. — Accident alune occa- 
sioned so many of hits Letters to be pre- 
served; and it is much to be regretted 
that this was not the case with more of 
them: especially as there is reason to 
think, that he was in the habit of inti- 
macy and correspondence with several 
of the great men who lived in the busy 
reigns of King William, Queen Anne, 
and George 1.— It was the peculiar si- 
tuation in which the Bishop was placed 
in Magdalen College, Oxford, in the 
reign of James Ii. that first brought 
him before the publick, and gave rise 





* “ Rev. Stebbing Shaw, in his His- 
tory of Staffordshire, vol. 1. p. 278." 
Gent. Mac. January, 1811. 
. 
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to the conspicuous part which he acted 
at that period, and which was the im- 
mediate cause of his elevation to the 
Episcopal Bench in the succeeding reign. 
— To the honour of this country, there 
is nv reason to doubt, that many of his 
contemporaries in the Church, and 
many of the Clergy at other periods, 
would have acted the same part on a si- 
milar occasion; but none could have 
shewn more firmmess and moderation— 
qualities equally necessary to be united 
in the exercise of any great public duty. 
— Although Party ran very high in the 
reigns of King William and Queen Anne, 
Bishop Hough seems to have conterted 
himself with the proofs which he had be- 
fore given of his patriotism, and firm 
attachment to the civil and religious 
liberties of his Country.” 

We are informed by Mr. Wilmot, 
that 

.“* He undertook this work some years 
ago, when he enjeyed the blessing of 
health; this has let.iy so much declined 
that he would not have been able to 
complete bis design without the assist- 
ance ef two learned aud valuable friends, 
the Rev. Mark Noble, rector of Barming 
in Kent, and the Rev. John Hewlett, 
morning preacher at tke Foundling Hos- 
pital. The former, whose accurate 
knowledge of the different Families in 
this Country well qualified him for the 
task, obligingly supplied him with most 
of the materials for the Notes, which 
have served te render the Bishop’s Let- 
ters more intelligible and more interest- 
ing; and the latter, the Rev. Mr. Hew- 
lett, whose learning :and abilities are 
well krown to the publick by his Ser- 
mons, his able Vindication of the Parian 
Chronicle, his valuable Notcs on the 
Sacred Volume, and other excellent 
publications (which would grace any 
preferment or dignity of his profession), 
not only encouraged the Editor to pro- 
ceed, but assisted him in superiutending 
the press, when the state of his own 
health rendered him very unequal to the 
undertaking.” 

Whilst we lament the indisposition 
of the worthy Editor, it is satisfactory 
to find Urat he has had the assistance 
of two very able Coadjutors. It is, 
however, but justice to observe, that 
he had himself used all due diligence 
ia pursuit of authentic documents. 

The journey to Worcester and Har- 
tlebury oa the probability of meeting 
with Bp. Hough's correspondence with 
Mr. Addison, though at the time un- 
successful, was praiseworthy; and the 

friendly 
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friendly reception he met with, both 
from Dr. Hurd, the late excellent Bi- 
shop of that diocese, and his worthy 
successor, Dr. Cornwall, and also from 
Dr. Nash, the late venerable Histo- 
rian of Worcestershire, must have 
been truly gratifying *. 

“The Editor must likewise express 
his obligations to the President and Fel- 
lows of the noble Foundation of Mag- 
dalen College for the liberality with 
which they gave him access to the muni- 
ments of their House. There is no 
danger, in these times, of any similar 
attack on their Society; but the Editor 
has no doubt, that if a similar occasion 
should arise, they would act with the 
same virtue and fortitude, which have 
rendered the memory of Bp. Hough im- 
mortal.” 

The conduct of Dr. Hough in that 
memorable contest forms a principal 
part of the present Memoirs; in which 
Mr. Wilmot has also given some cu- 
rious particulars of a famous Quaker. 


“William Penn was the son of Sir 
William Penn, a distinguished naval of- 
ficer, who had fought under Cromwell, 
and had been sent out by him with Gene- 
ral Venables, in 1656, to reduce Hispa- 
niola; but, being disappointed in that 
attempt, they invaded Jamaica, and 
made a conquest of that important is- 
land, Penn had likewise been consulted 
on naval affairs by the King, when Duke 
of York, and had fought under him 
during the Dutch war, particularly in 
the signal victory that was gained in 
1665. This probably was the occasion 
of his introduction to James; who, 
having a graut from his brother, Charles 
{I. of several large tracts of land in 
North America, then in possession of the 
Dutch, with whom Charles was at war, 
parcelled them out to under-proprietors, 
and, among the rest, to William Penn, 
the son of the Admiral, who died in 
1670; having in his lifetime advanced 
several considerable sums of money to 
his Sovereign. As Charles had few 
means of satisfying the various demands 
upon him, he granted a patent in 1681 
of another tract of land lying to the 
West of the river Delaware, to William 
Penn, the son. These tracts of kand to- 
gether formed afterwards the state of 
Pensylvania, so called from his name; and 
his heirs were constituted both proprie- 
tors and governors of this province, — 
Mr. Penn, though bred at Christ Church 
Cellege, Oxford, had early imbibed the 
principles of the society called Quakers ; 





* One letter was afterwards communi- 
cated by Lord and Lady Somers ; see p. 
48, Epit. 


and, being at the head of his sect, a 
man of large property, considerable 
abilities, and much esteemed for his in- 
tegrity and humanity, was thought to 
have great influence with James, which 
he frequently exerted in favour of his 
friends, and others, who suffered from 
the several penal laws of that time, as 
well as in undeceiving his Majesty with 
respect to the misrepresentations and 
wrong impressions which he was apt to 
receive. James, on the other hand, 
made use of the influence of Penn, and 
the weight which he had with the Dis- 
senters in general, to promote his own 
designs in favour of Popery, under the 
colour of a general toleration and sus- 
pension of the penal laws against all 
Sectaries, as well as against the Roman 
Catholicks. Indeed, from the frequent 
access which Penn had to the King, and 
from the success of his applications, he 
was, both in this and the next reign, 
strongly suspected of Popery. This cir- 
cumstance occasioned a correspondence 
between him and the pious, learned, and 
candid Dr. Tillotson, who had imbiked 
the same opinion, but who afterwards 
being convineed that it was unfounded, 
confessed himself perfectly satisfied of 
his error, and gave him a written testi- 
mony to that effect.—Penn, it is pro- 
bable, was not averse to find, that the 
King, from whatever cause, was willing 
to dispense with those penal laws which 
affected his friends, as well as all others 
who were not of the Established Church. 
This disposition of James was followed, 
in April 1687, by his Declaration for li- 
berty of conscience, and suspension of ail 
the penal laws; on which occasion Penn 
presented an address to his Majesty ‘rom 
his brethren, who stated, ‘ that 1200 
persons were thus released from a severe 
imprisonment, and many others from he 
spoil and ruin of their estates and pro- 
perties.” From the charge of Popery 
Penn likewise exculpated himself, in an 
answer to a letter which he received in 
October 1688, both of which are printed 
in his Life; and in his answer he acknow- 
ledges and: accounts for his numerous 
visits to Whitehall, by observing that he 
frequently had business there for his 
friends, whom he had ever served with 
a steady solicitation, and for others of 
all persuasions, ‘ thinking it a duty,’ he 
says, ‘to improve the little interest I 
had for the good of those who needed it, 
particularly the poor; I might add,’ he 
continues, ‘ something of my own affairs 
too, though I must own they have had 
the least share of my thoughts.’ As Mr. 
Penn therefore had suggested the pro- 
priety of some expedient in this business, 
it was not unnatural for the College to 
wish to make a trial at least of his in- 

fluence ; 
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fluence: though it appears from the ac- 
count given of the interview with him, 
that he was not at this time free from 
suspicion of his sincerity, and of his re- 
ligious principles. This account is con- 
tained in a letter from Dr? Hough to a 
relation of his, a copy of which is pre- 
served among the manuscripts of Bp. 
Gibson in the British Museum.” 


The letter above alluded to is copied 
at large by Mr. Wilmot, and is ex- 
tremely interesting. 

A letter from the good Bishop, to 
Lord Digby, at a very late period of 
his life, has been more than once 
copied in our Magazine: but we can- 
not forbear transcribing * an original 
and characteristic letter from Bishop 
Hough to the Rev. Mr. Lewis of Mar- 
gate, written with al! the piety and 
benevolence ofa primitive Christian;” 
which has been obligingly communi- 
cated by the Reverend Dr. Burnaby, 
archdeacon of Leicester. 

“Sir, Hartlebury, April 6, 1743. 

* T could not forgive myself should I 
forbear to return you my best and kind- 
est thanks for your favour in distribut- 

. ing what I troubled you with, to the 
mutual satisfaction of the receivers ; 
and am not a little pleased that they 
are sensible of your kindness and miue 
to them. —I apprehend I shall not live 
to see much more of the coming year, 
though I wear out leisurely, and am 
free from sickness and pain; but strength 
declines and memory_fails. ‘The mode- 
rate degree of understanding which God 
was pleased to give me does not impair 
The famous Mr. Waller was of opinion 
that age improved it: I am sure expe- 
rience does. But as the contrary often 
falis out, I have strictly charged those 
about me, that when they discover symp+ 
toms of such a change, they suffer no 
consideration to conceal it from me. I 
pray not with more sincerity for myself, 
than for my friends ; and I most hearti- 
ly wish heaith and every convenience to 
yeu, whereby your life may be made 
easy and comfortable. I have no doubt 
but that, when our gracious Redeemer 
comes in all his glory to judge mankind, 
you and I, with all faithful people, shall, 
through the mercy of God, and his me 
rits, find a place at his right hand. 
What our portion may be in his king- 
dom, is known only to his Father and 
Himself; but this is revealed to us, that 
there are pleasures above our concep- 
tions, and durable to all eternity. I have 
no more to add but that I am, Sir, your 
very affectionate Brother and obedient 
Friend, Jo, WORCESTER,” 
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Another short Letter shall be given, 
addressed to Bishop Gibson, and the 
last, probably, which he ever wrote. 


*¢ My Lorp, May 4, 1743. 

* You are pleased to ask (and I am 
in many respects obliged to obey your 
Lordship in saying), how it fares with 
me? I lately saw the day in which J 
entered into the 93d year of my life; 
and I thought it a very proper season to 
make particular enquiry into the state 
of it. I found the last year to have im- 
paired every faculty of mind and body 
more than I could have imagined; and 
by such imperceptible degrees, that I 
was not aware how treacherously it stole 
upon me, and how deep impressions it 
matle, till the several items of my loss 
came together in full view ; and then it 
appeared I had suffered so much as left 
little to support the remainder of life. 
I think it caa be but of short duration ; 
and I thank God, the prospect gives me 
no uneasiness. Your Lordship has more 
than twenty years to come before you 
arrive at my number, and are happy in 
a constitution that may carry you far 
beyond it; but pardon me, my Lord, 
if 1 reproach you a little for having 
made trial* of its strength, to the uni- 
versal applause indeed, but to the no 
small concern of your Friends, who have 
seen some instances, and heard of many 
more, where great abilities have per- 
fectly worn out themselves by over-ex- 
ercise. I pray for every thing that may 
contribute to the happy state of your 
whole family, and am, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s most obedient and affection- 
ate servant, Jo. WoRcESTER.” 

The truly excelleut Prelate sur- 
vived the writing of the above Letier 
only four days. 

‘“‘ There was an epidemical distemper 
in this year, which was felt upon the 
Continent + as well as in this Country, 
and which carried off a great many, 


particularly those in years. Among 
others, Mr. Melmoth, aged 72%; Sir 
Theophilus Biddulph, aged 79; Mr. 


Ainsworth, aged 63; the Duchess of 
Kendal, aged 80; &c, — It appears 
that this venerable Prelate could not 
withstand the remarkabiy severe wea- 
ther in Mareh and April of the year 


* “ Bishop Gibson had lately reprinted 
several treatises against Popery, digested 
under proper heads and titles, with pre- 
faces by himself. He lived, however, 
till 1748, and died at the age of 79, 
having worn out his constitution, it is 
said, by a long cours: of study and bu- 
siness.” 

+ (sent. Mag. 1743, vol. XLIT p. 274° 
1743. 
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1743. His constitution, however, 
struggled against it for a few days after 
he wrote this last Letter to the Bishop 
of London; but at length he expired, 
without a groan, on the 8th of May, 
surrounded by some of his friends and 
neighbours, who attended him in his 
last moments, and to whom he said, 
“We part, to meet again, I hope, in 
endless joys.’ 


‘The account of his death is thus 
given by the Rev. Mr. Meadowcourt, 
prebendary of Worcester, who attended 
his funeral, in a letter to a friend at 
Oxford, who inquired the particulars of 
it. 

* Oct. 14, 1743. *****# His 
death was occasioned by a cold, in ven- 
turing abroad during the severe North- 
east winds last Spring, and by disusing 
fires too soon in that season: hence en- 
sued a troublesome cough, which in 
about two or three days grew better till 
the evening befure he died, when it 
seemed to have thrown a load on his 
lungs, too heavy to be removed. — He 
then sealed his Will, and, as usual, 
gave directions about his family affairs, 
and at night laid him down in peace, 
not to rise again till the Resurrection of 
the Just. His legacies were as large as 
could be expected from his daily chari- 
ties, during a long and most beneficent 
life. No man left the world with a 
more unblemished or more amiable cha- 
racter. Happy wii it be for the world, 
if the praises which crown his memory 
may excite his survivors to copy aiter so 
excellent a character, and make them- 
selves patterns of good works, 

Rp. MEapowcourt.’ 

** He was buried in the Cathedral 

near his wife, as they both desired.” 


* It is not surprising that such a con- 
stellation of virtues as this great and 
» good Prelate possessed should be cele- 
brated by Poets as well as Historians. 
Pepe, speaking of the trophies which 
deck the truly good and brave, says, 
* Such as on Hough’s unsullied mitre 
shine, [thine.’ 
Or beam, good Digby ! from a heart like 
Lord Lyttelton, to his friend Dr. Ays- 
cough, pointing out to him the exam- 


ples of Locke, Boyle, and Cambray, 
remarks, 


“Good Wore’ster thus supports his droop- 
ing age, rage ; 
Far from court flatt’ry, far from party. 
He, who in youth a tyrant’s frown de- 
fied, 
Firm, and intrepid on his country’s side, 
Her boldest champion then, and now 
her mildest guide !’ 
Misc. Works, vol. III, p. 86. 
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And a later Muse, < 


‘See Hough, superior to a Tyrant’s doom, 
Smile at the menace of a slave of Rome.’ 


“ The advantages, -likewise, of a 
pious and ~irtuous old age, illustrated 
by the example of Dr. Hough, are most 
eloquently and beautifully described by 
one of the most classical pens, and one 
of the most amiable characters of, the 
century in which they both lived, Isaac 
Hawkins Browne, esq. in his noble poem 
on the Immortality of the Soul.” 


Bp. Hough’s Epistolary Correspond- 
ence is printed in several classes ; the 
first of which isa series of XXII Let- 
ters addressed to Dr. Charlet , master 
of University College, Oxford, aud to 
other Friends, between the years 
1692 and 1737. XLIIi Letters are 
addressed to Lady Kaye, daughter 
and coheir of Sir Samuel and Lady 
Marow of Berkeswell, co. Warwick, 
married to Sir Arthur Kaye, bart. of 
Woodsham in Yorkshire; from 
which we shall select a few extracts. 


“ Oct. 23, 1727. I have contented 
myself to hear of the splendid Corona- 
tion, without shewing so old a face as 
mine in the procession; for where the 
utmost gaiety is set forth, such visible 
signs of mortality should not appear ; it 
is a good omen of future happiness, that 
no mischance or ill-accident lessened the 
pleasure of the day. Their Majesties 
are really such in their personal graces 
and accomplishments, as have been sel- 
dom seen together on the English or 
British Throne ; and may they long sit 
there, to their own immortal glory and 
the joy of all their people !—We are told 
that one appeared among the Lords more 
than ought to have done, who is said to 
have filled his father’s place. Nothing 
is to be wondered at from one of his ca- 
price; but how must it grieve his good 
father! and how can one think on what 
he suffers, without lamenting the hard- 
ship of his case, and reflecting on the 
fickle condition of every thing in this 
world? Ponour, so eagerly sought for 
by others, ame to him easily and un- 
courted; but, instead of any thing that 
might have afforded comfort and satis- 
faction, it brought nothing along with 
it but trouble and vexation. I would 
have no manner of ill befall the young 
gentleman; but his ambitious expecta- 
tion should continue many years, could 
the old one have the health and strength 
I wish him.” 

“© Dec. 16. Your Ladyship gave mea 
real pleasure, not so much in describing 
a splendid Court, as in observing, that 
every face had gaiety and content in it. 
In my poor opinion, it is no small 

fatigue 
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fatigue that they in the highest stations 
submit to, in receiving the complaisance 
and deference ef those about them: but 
to desire love and esteem is inseparable 
from human nature; and as I really be- 
lieve no Princes ever studied more than 
our own to gain the hearts of their 
people, it is pity but they should sin- 
cerely have them. I dare not, however, 
flatter myself that the delightful scene 
will hold long, for we begin already to 
hear of uneasiness and muttering, which 
will grow louder as the 11th of January* 
comes on, unless some hands be 
ehanged; and matters are not always 
mended that way. How outrageously 
brutish were the words whieh we are 
told were spoken to a great person at 
the last Masquerade. It must certain- 
ly exercise his utmost patience to keep 
in his resentment, and make him 
thoroughty sensible how improper it 
was to expose himself to such usage. 
I protest I could not hear of it without 
indignation: but since it has been the 
occasion of putting an end to that sense- 
less diversion, I can almost forgive it.” » 


“ Jan. 14, 1728-9. You are pleased 
to mention a certain Duke, whose chair 
has once or twice been seen to stand at 
your door: and as inquisitive people are 
quick-sighted, I must own I have heard 
from another hand of its being observed : 
in good earnest I can see no reason why 
your Ladyship should not make him 
happy in yourself, provided it be upon 
terms no way prejudicial to the children 
you are blessed with. Let him be con- 
tented to share with you-in your annual 
income, and no other way to concern 
himself with your fortune, and I am one 
of those who shall wish him good success 
in his addresses. —I have always looked 
upon him as a good-natured, well-bred 
gentleman; he is upon the point of 
marrying his daughter, and there will 
be no danger of any one to interfere 
with you in his family; his estate is equal 
to his title; and though [ should never 
advise you to purchase quality, yet if it 
will come easily, and upon reasonable con- 
ditions, I should be heartily glad to see you 
at the top, and you would really find ad- 
vantage, as well as place and figure in it.” 


*€ Jan. 19, 1733. The Town is at 
present, I fancy, a very busy scene, 
where all the Ladies are preparing for 
the Wedding at Court, and the Lords 
and Gentlemen for supplies suitable to 
the exigency of the coming year. God 
grant a happy issue to both! MaythePrince 
of Orange+, and our Princess, be lasting 








* “ The meeting of Parliament.” 


+ “ Charles Henry, who married Anne 
the’ Princess Royal, March 25, 1733-4. 
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blessings to each other, to us, and to 
our neighbours: and may the two 
Houses agree in every thing that may be 
for the service of their country, the 
honour of the Crown, and their own re- 
putation ! But when they are up, I dread 
to look forward to the election of a new 
Parliament; the spirits of people in 
some of the remote Counties being so 
exasperated, that it is mot easy to 
imagine how they can meet together 
without great disturbance.” 


“ April 22, 1734. Your Ladyship has 
always been so intimately acquainted 
with what is most polite, that the splen- 
dour of the late Wedding ¢ and the pomp- 
ous appearance at Court, have not, I 
dare say, dazzled you. It must have 
been, according to the account given of 
it, truly magnificent ; nothing seems to 
have been omitted that could possibly 
express the pleasure wherewith His 
Majesty gave his daughter in marriage, 
so agreeably to the interests and in- 
clination of his people; but the show is 
over, the ceremonious finery will no 
more appear to entertain our eyes, and 
the accomplishments of the Royal Bride, 
and her Prince, can only be our standing 
glories. The time will quickly come, 
when they must go to be received with 
universal joy in another country: God 
grant them a safe and an easy passage, 
and make them long happy in each 
other, and in every circumstance of life! 
and then it matters not much in what 
dress their happiness appears.” 

“ Nov. 27, 1736. The News-writers 
tell us Mrs. Mary Jennens § died lately, 
as she frequently lived, in a public Inn, 
Her retired humour was out of the com- 
mon road, and the method she took to 
her relations 
very unaccountable: ic gave them just 
cause to suspect, that whenever she left 
her great fortune, it might probably fall 
into the hands of such as were strangers 
to her blood, and neither her own pru- 
dence, nor the interest of her kindred, 
be considered in the disposa!; but herein 
she has deceived the world, if, as we are 
told, she has made a will, whereof her 
uncle Jennens is executor, and given her 





He died in 1751, and the Princess in 
1759, leaving one son, Wi liam Henry 
Prince of Orange, and last Stadtholder.” 

t Of the Prince and Princess of 
Orange ; see our vol. IV. p. 160, 

§ “She was first cousin to the rich Mr. 
Jennens, of Acton. She never married, 
and had great singularities; she left her 
fortune to her aunt, Hester Jennens, 
married to William Hanmer, esq. of 
Flintshire. Her executor was Charles 
Jennens, esq. her eldest uncle.” 

. estate 
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estate to a family that had a reasonable 
expectation from her. I cannot but 
wish, and so I dare say does your Lady- 
ship, that the young Ladies at Packing- 
ton had been thought of for a part, who 
are as near to her as any, and none 
more deserving; but the whole, it seems 
is bequeathed to Mrs. Hanmer, who 
has lived discreetly, and bred up her 
ehildren carefully, and much good may 
it do them !—Lord Aylesford expresses 
much satisfaction im having ziven his 
fine daughter to Lord Andover*; the 
alliance is honourable; and, for the con- 
venience of the lady she will be settled 
at an easy distance from all her nearest 
relations; Lord Berkshire, likewise, is 
not less pleased than her father, and 
there are valuable circumstances in the 
match; but Lord Aylesford declares his 
chief was the future happiness of this 
child, which, with God’s blessing, he 
thinks he has provided for.” 


** Feb. 11,1737. Nobody is so remote 
from Court, or so retired, as 1ot to feel 
the loss of our late accomplished Queen; 
and I do not wonder if it still sits heavy 
on your Ladyship’s heart, who had 
frequent access to her person, and were 
always looked on with distinction. Her 
wisdom and address were of mighty in- 
fluence; and I know nothing but a 
speedy reconciliation between the King 
and Prince, that can hinder us from per- 
ceiving how much we suffer in being de- 
prived of them.” 


“¢ April 25. I hear every body speak 
of the younger Mr. Wilmot+, as one 
who already makes a figure at the Bar, 
and has as fair a prospect before him, as 
many who have risen to the highest 
posts in the Law. His cousin Knightley 
is likewise hopeful, and very deserving ; 
nor can we observe them, without 
reflecting on the good providence of 
God, that has formed them to cheer 
their dear Mothers’ hearts.” 


** Oct. 15. I lately hada letter from 
good Mrs, Wilmot, wherein she speaks, 
with a good deal of satisfaction, of her 
Son’st being in Ireland, with the Lord 





* “William Howard Viscount An- 
dover, son of the Earl of Berkshire. He 
succeeded to the Earldom of Suffolk, 
and married Mary, second daughter of 
the Earl of Aylesford.” 

+ ‘* John Eardley Wilmot, esq. second 
son of-Robert Wilmot, esq. of Osmas- 
ton, co. Derby, ther in his 28th year. 
He and his cousin Knightley were the 
sons of both Lady Kaye’s Sisters.” 

t “ The late Sir Robert Wilmot, bart. 
father of the present Sir Robert Wilmot, 
of Osmaston near Derby.” 





Lieutenant. His Grace has the charac- 
ter of great honour and sincerity, the 
two most valuable qualities that can 
dwell in a noble breast, and I dare say he 
will provide handsomely for him, if he 
can: but his best, and most frequent 
opportunities of gratifying his friends, 
and servants, are in the Army, and in 
the Church: on neither of which your 
Nephew has his eye ; and as for civil em- 
ployments, they do not fall every day. 
Many competitors appear for those that 
are considerable, some of whom may 
probably bring intimations from Court, 
not easy to be overlooked: I cannot 
therefore be extremely sanguine in my 
expectation of the young gentleman’s 
promotion; but he is in the right to 
try how far the Duke of Devonshire’s fa- 
vour may carry him, and possibly his 
success may exceed his hopes. It is 
commonly observed that, in the course 
of life, almost every body bas a lucky 
hit, and we will hope to hear of his 
meeting with it in Dublin.” 


“ Dec. 18. You tell me, Madam, you 


* had been at Court, and’saw the King and 


Queen cheerful: good God! how dread- 
fully is the scene changed! and how 
dark a cloud has it brought over our 
heads: in good truth I can think of no- 
thing else but the irreparable loss we 
have had in a most accomplished lady, 
who was an ornament to the Crown, and 
a blessing to us all; and if some means 
be not found out whereby the King and 
Prince may come to a better understand- 
ing than is betwixt them at present, one 
dreads to look forward to the con- 
sequences that may follow §.” 

“ April 9, 1740. I am personally 
known to few of our Nobility; but the 
Peerage of England, and that of Scot- 
land, make me very well acquainted 
with all their families, and I really have 


pleasure in hearing they are likely to be , 


well supported.” 


* July 21. The misunderstanding in 
a great family is so variously talked of 
that a looker-on knows not what to 
make of it: a disagreement there is, 
that is certain; for they are actually 
parted; but for what cause is so dif- 
ferently reported, that a man knows 
not what to believe, and I wish it may 
always be a riddle. I am sure your Lady- 
ship is sorry for it—soamI; and, asold 
as lam, would go a great way to make up 
the breach; but I doubt it is too wide.” 





§ “This unhappy misunderstanding 
had existed some time, and is accurately 
explained in the Rev. Mr. Coxe’s interest- 
ing Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, vol. 
Il, chap. 48, p. 442, 8th edit.” 


The 
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Thenext LIV Letters are addressed 
to Mrs. Mary Knightley, * one of 
the daughters avd cohciresses of Sir 
Samuel Marow, bart. of Berkswell, 
to. Warwick, married to John 
Knightley, esq. only son of John 
Wichtwick, esq. of Offchurch, in 
that county. He had taken the name 
of Knightley in addition to his own, 
from having been adopted by Sir 
Jobn Knightley, of Ofichurch, bart. 
who died in 1688, aged 56.” 

In one of these, March 19, 1725-6, 
he says, 

“1 have lost in Mr. Jennens* a kind 
and a useful friend; and the unexpected 
cause of his death should make us all 
sensible how soon we may cease to 
breathe, and how well we ought to live. 
The Son comes into great plenty ; and if 
he manages and enjoys it as becomes 
him, it is a blessing of God, but gene- 
rally overvalued ; if he suffers it to draw 
him into temptations, it is a curse.” 


In another, June 12, 1727, 

‘Mrs. Jennens+ has built a noble 
house, and has so good a taste in the 
choice of furniture, that there is no 
doubt of its being nicely fitted up. She 
has one bed particularly of her own 
work ; it is patchwork, but so very fine, 
s0 well-fancied, and so extremely well 
executed, that, according to the descrip- 
tion I have heard of it, nothing but the 
famous feather-work’ can exceed it. 
There is said to be a vast sum of money 
bétwixt her and her son, which is an al- 
luring bait to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough; otherwise 1 should wonder 
that her Grace thought of an alliance 
with a young gentleman, whose father 
and mother she was very fond of, and 
from whom she afterwards estranged 
herself in an unkind manner; but riches 
draw towards riches, as naturally as iron 


does to the loadstone—The weather- 
glass rises, the Heavens look promising, 
we hope the sun will shine upon us with 
more constancy and fervancy than he 
has done of late ; and then I flatter my- 
self you will take the first opportunity 
to honour Yours, &e.” 

In another, Nov. 4, 1727, 

* T was glad to find by your last let- 
ter, that you were going up to town to 
give yourse!f and the young gentlemen 
the pleasure of seeing the Coronation; 
for though the_ sight to your Ladyship 
was not new, yet it must needs be finer 
than any that has gone before, by the 
appearance of the Royal Family, the 
Scottish Nobility, and the Knights of 
the Bath. No Queen’s train was ever 
so supported, nor did any former Pro- 
cession make so long and splendid a 
line.” 

** Oct. 20, 1734. Our beautiful Lady 
Coventry is still living, but under so 
many infirmities, that there seems to 
be little hope of her recovery.” 

“ Feb. 14, 1737. You are pleased, 
Madam, to ask my opinion of inoculat- 
ing the Small Pex, andI must own to 
you | have been a great stickler for it 
from the time that Lady M. Wortley§ 
brought it into England; whole kingdoms 
practice it universally, and the mothers 
are the operators with great safety. An 
English physician tells you he saw the 
practice of it at Constantinople above 
forty years, and never heard of more 
than two that miscarried, Two advan- 
tages it evidently has; that you may 
choose a kindly sort from whence to de- 
rive the infection, and can prepare the 
body to receive it; whereas in the com- 
mon way it seizes the patient unexpect- 
edly, and very often unseasonably. 
Since 1 lived im this place I have had an 
opportunity of learning something from 
my ewn observations. Sir Thomas Lyt- 





* * Robert Jennens, esq. son of Humphrey J. esq... He had been in the army, and 
died of an apoplexy, Feb. 1725-6. His only son, William, of Acton, in Suffolk, 
lived to a great age, viz. his 97th year, and died immensely rich, July 1798. He 





had made a will; but, when he went to bis Attorney to execute it, he had left his 
spectacles at home, and was prevented from signing it. He thus died intestate.” 

+ “ The widow of Robert Jennens, esq. who died in 1725, and mother of the 
rich William Jennens, esq. of Acton, which latter lived to his 97th year.” See the 
preceding note. 

t “ The beautiful Miss Gunnings had not yet appeared in our hemisphere : this 
must have been, either Anne daughter of Henry Duke of Beaufort, widow of Tho- 
mas the second Earl of Coventry, who lived till 1763, or the widow of Gilbert the 
fourth Earl of Coventry, who was also then alive.” 

§ “She was che eldést daughter of W. Pierrepoint, first Duke of Kingston, 
born 1690, married in 1712 to Edward Wortley Montague, esq. Accompanying 
him to Constantinople, where he was Ambassador, she there learnt and afterwards 
introduced Inoculation into England, and began by inoculating her only son and 
daughter. She died in 1762, leaving one son, Edward Wortley Montague, esq. ; 
and one daughter, Mary, married to Jolin third Earl, father to the present Earl 
and first Marquis of Bute.” 
teltom 
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telton * inoculated his ten children with- 
out the help of a Doctor. Mr. Nash+, 
a neighbouring gentleman, did the like 
to eight; as did Lord Coventry to his 
three sons; all of whom went through 
the distemper successfully, and no ill 
consequence followed: notwithstanding 
this, the method loses ground, even in 
this country ; for parents are tender and 
fearful, not without hope their children 
may escape this disease, or have it fa- 
vourably ; whereas, in the way of art, 
should it prove fatal, they could never 
forgive themselves: for this reason, no- 
body dares to advise in the case; but set- 
ting the dangers and the hazards on both 
sides in opposition to each other, it is 
not, I believe, difficult to guess, which 
of them a wise and dispassionate man 
would choose.” . 


The XLIVth Letter to Mrs. Knight- 
ley, dated Feb. 1, 1737, * shews so 
mouch loyalty to his Sovereign, and 
pays so just a tribute to the memory 
of Queen Caroline, at the same time 
that it exhibits so superior and serene 
a tpind of the Bishop in his 87th year,” 
that Mr. Wilmot has given a fac-si- 
mile engraving of it; and for the 
same reason it is here preserved : 


** When you wrote the last letter you 
honoured me with, yeu touthed upon 
the dangerous indisposition which our 
most accomplished Queen laboured un- 
der, as what might possibly haye one 
good effect : but it failed even of that; 
it soon proved fatal, and our loss is 
irreparable. She has left us destitute of 
her wisdom and inimitable address; and 
whether the breach in the Royal House 
may be healed or kept open by this me- 
lancholy Providence, is what nobody 
can pretend to guess at, till further ad- 
vance has been made ini the present 
Session’ of Parliament. God, if he 
pleases, can dispose those who are chiefly 
concerned therein, seriously to consider 
the present situation of our affairs, and 
to join in such measures, as may effec- 
tually promote the honour of the Nation 
and the establishment of our peace ; but 
if party disgusts arise, our hopes will 
depend upon the strength of our Pray- 
ers, for little can be expected from the 
result of divided counsels. The King 
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seems to have a weight of sorrow at his 
heart, almost insupportable: duty and 
good-nature call upon his people te use 
their utmost endeavours to lighten its 
they all express an ardent desire to do 
so; and when his Majesty has recovered 
the serenity of his temper, he will na- 
turally reflect, with. kind resentment, 
on those who have helped to restore it, 
and think on the properest means to 
make them sensible of it.” 


These Extracts shall be concluded 
by a Letter addressed to Dr. Hough, 
in August 1703, when he was Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, by the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Addison, soon after the 
death of his Father; who had been 
Dean of Lichfield, and died in April 
of that year, before Mr. Addison was 
known by those writings which after- 
wardsso much distinguished him. This 
letter shews his attachment to the Bi- 
shop, and his respect to the memory 
of his Father. 

“MyLorp, Amsterdam, Aug. 24, N.S- 

“‘ | have a long time denied myself 
the honour of writing to your Lordship, 
because I would not presume to trouble 
you with any of my private disappoint- 
ments, and at the same time did not 
think it proper to give you a detail of a 
Voyage that | hope to present your Lord- 
ship with a general relation ef at my 
return to England. To finish the mis- 
fortunes that I have met with during 
my Travels, I have, since my coming 
into Holland, received the news of my 
Father's death, which is indeed the 
most melancholy news that I ever yet 
received. What makes it the more so 
is, that I am informed he was so un- 
happy as to do some tiings, a liitle be- 
fore he died, which were not agreeable 
to your Lordship. I have seen too many 
instances of your Lordship’s great hu- 
mauity to doubt, that you will forgive 
any thing, which might seem dis- 
obliging, in one that had his spirits 
very much broken by age, sickness, and 
afflictions. But at the same time I hope 
that the information I have received on 
this subject is not well-grounded, because 
in a Letter, not long before his death, 
he commanded me to preserve always a 
just sense of duty and gratitude for the 





* “ Father of George the first Lord Lyttelton.” 
_+ Father of Rev. Dr. Treadway Nash, author of the History of Worcestershire, who 
died in January 1811, aged 85. See our first Part of Vol. LXXXI. pp. 190, 393. 
¢ “It did great honour to the three persons here mentioned, that they withstood 
the strong prejudices against Inoculation, on its first introduction. There are 
similar prejudices against Vaccination, introduced by Dr. Jenner, though neither 
of them absolute novelties : but the latter bas been approved by the most eminent 


of the faculty, and is now generally practised. 


It has this great advantage, that it 


does not spread by contagion, like the Small Pox.” 
‘ Bishop 
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Bishop of Lichfield, who had been so 
great a benefactor to his family in general, 
and myself in particular*. This advice, 
though it was not necessary, may shew, 
however, the due respect he had for 
your Lordship; as it was given at a 
time when men seldom disguise their 
sentiments. I must desire your Lord- 
ship to pardon the trouble of this letter, 
which | should never have taken the 
liberty to have written, bad it not been 
to vindicate one of the best of Fathers, 
and that to your Lerdship, whom, of all 
the world, I would not have possessed 
with an ill opinion of one I am so nearly 
related to. If I can serve your Lordship 
in this country, | should be very proud to 
receive any of your commands, at Mr. 
Moor’s in Amsterdam. Iam, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most dutiful and most 
obedient servant, J. ADDISON.” 


Two admirable Portraits are given 
of Bishop Hough; one, by Caroline 
Watson, from a painting by Sir God- 
frey Kneller in 1690; the other by 
James Heath, from a painting by 
Dyer, wt. 01.—His tomb at Worces- 
ter is also admirably engraved by J. 
Neagle, froma drawing by J. Ross. 
The volume, which is handsomely 
printed, is also adorned with five 
other Plates. 


2. The Works of the Right Honourable 
Joseph Addison. 4 new Edition, with 
Notes, by Richard Hurd, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. Six Vo's. 8vo. 
THIS is one of the Literary Lega- 

cies bequeathed to the Publick by alate 

excellent and truly venerable Prelate ; 
who, ia early life, had given his 

“nights and days” to the study of 

Addison; and continued throughout 

life his warm admirer, 


The Advertisement of the Right 
Reverend Author is brief, but pithy. 


“* Mr. Addison is generally allowed to 
be the most correct and elegant of all 
our writers; yet some inaccuracies of 
stvle have escaped him, which it is the 
chief design of the following notes to 
point out. A work of this sort, well ex- 
ecuted, would be of use to foreigners 
who study our language; and even to 
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such of our countrymen as wish to write 
in perfect purity. R. Worcester.” 


“ Extract from a Letter of Bishop War- 
burton to Dr. Hurd. 
“ Gloucester, Sept. 10, 1770. 
“ Your grammatical pleasures, which 
you enjoy in studying the most correct 
of our great writers, Mr. Addison, can- 
not be greater than the political ones I 
taste, in reading, over again, the most 
incorrect of all good Writers (though 
not from his incorrectness, which is 
stupendous) Lord Clarendon, in the 
late published Continuation of his His- 
tory. I charge you bring your Addison 
to town. Nothing is minutie to me 
which you write or think. 
“See ‘ Letters from a late eminent Pre- 
late,’ &c. Letter 227, 4to. 1808.” 
* And in Letter 228, in the same col- 
lection, Oct. 16, 1770, the Bishop says, 
* Your reflections on Lord Clarendon 
are the truth itself. The History of 
his Life and Administration I have just 
finished. Every thing is admirable in it 
but the style; in which your favourite 
and amiable Author [Mr. Addison] has 
infinitely the advantage. Bring him 
with you to town. There, I own, your 
late amusements have the advantage of 
mine. It was an advantage I envied you.” 


* Extract of a Letter from Dr. Hurd to 
the Rey. Mr. Mason, Residentiary of 
York. 

“ Thurcaston, Oct. 26, 1770. 

*“ You will ask what I have done ia 
this long leisure; not much indeed, to 
any purpose. My Lecture has slept: 
but 1 found an amusement in turning 
over the works of Mr. Addison. I set out, 
many years ago, with a warm admira- 
tion of this amiable writer. I then took 
a surfeit of his natural, easy manner ; 
and was taken, like my betters, with 
the raptures and high flights of Shaks- 
peare. But maturer judgment, or le- 
nient age, (call it which you will) has 
now led me back to the favourite.of my 
youth, And, here, I think, I shall 
stick : for such useful sense, in so charm- 
ing words, I find not elsewhere. His 
taste is so pure, and his ) irgilian prose 
(as Dr. Young styles it) so exquisite, 
that I have but now found out, at the 
close of a critical life, the full value of 
his writings.” 





* “ It seems that the Dean had objected to, and entered a protest against, some 
measures of the Chapter, in the time of his predecessor, Dr. W. Lloyd; and per- 
haps the Bishop might have Iately assented to the opinion of his predecessor, and have 
differed from that of the Dean upon them; but Mr. Addison must have been right 
in supposing that he had been misinformed, as to the Bishop, who, being a man 
of the utmost candour and liberality, could not have been offended on account of 
a mere difference of opinion in a matter of this kind.” 


Gent. Mac. January, 1212. 
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* Eximio Viro, 
JOSEPHO ADDISON: 

GratiA, FamA, FortunA commendato: 
Humanioribus Literis unicé instructo ; 
haud ignobili Poetae ; 
in Oratione solutA contexendA 
summo Artifici ; 

Censori Morum 
gravi sané, sed et perjucundo, 
levioribus in Argumentis 
subridenti suavitér, 
res etiam serias 
Lepore quodam suo contingenti ; 
Pietatis, porrd, sincere, 
hoc est, Christiane, 

Fide, VitA, Scriptis, 
studiossimo Cultori: 
eximio, proindé, viro, 
JosePpHoe AppDISON, 

Hoc monumentum sacrum esto.” 


The Works of Mr. Addison are 
here faithfully and correctly printed. 

The first Volume contains all Mr. 
Addison’s Poetical Works, including 
the Tragedy of Cato; which are too 
well known to need any remark that 
we could give. To say, therefore, 
that the Bishop’s Notes are excellent 
and judicious, is all that is necessary ; 
but we shall copy the Introductory 
Note on Mr. Addison’s “ Epistle to 
Dryden.” 

“ It would not be fair to criticise our 
Author’s Poetry, especially the poetry 
of his younger days, very exactly. He was 
not aPoet born; or, he had not studiedwith 
sufficient care the best models of Eng- 
lish Poetry. Whatever the cause might 
be, he had not the command of what 
Dryden so eminently possessed, a truly 
poetic diction. His Poetry is only pure 
Prose, put into Verse. And “ non satis 
est puris versum perscribere verbis.’ How- 
ever, it may not be amiss to point out 
the principal defects of his expression, 
that his great example may not be plead- 
ed in excuse of them.” 


The Second Volume begins with 
** Remarks on several Parts of Italy, 
&c. in the years 1701, 1702, and 
1703.” 


“ These Travels are entertaining ; es- 
pecially to the classical reader. But the 
expression in this agreeable narrative is 
frequently careless: or possibly the au- 
thor, in the time of his travels, had not 
acquired the habit of that exact style, 
for which he was afterwards so famous. 
However, the general cast of the com- 
position is elegant, and is even marked, 
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following truly classical Inscription, 
written in 1805. 
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occasionally, with that vein of humour 
which characterizes the best works of 
Mr. Addison ; as the reader will observe, 
more especially, in the chapter on ,the 
little -republick of St. Marino, and that 
of Meldingen in Switzerland.” 


The remainder of the second Vo- 
lume is filled with Mr. Addison’s 
Papers in the Tatler. 


* We now enter on those parts of Mr. 
Addison’s prose works, which have done 
him the greatest honour, and have 
placed him at the head of those whom 
we call our polite writers. I know that 
many readers prefer Dr. Swift’s prose to 
his; — but, whatever other merit the 
Dean’s writings may have (and they 
have, certainly, a great deal), I affirm 
it with confidence (because I have ex- 
amined them both with care), that they 
are not comparable to Mr. Addison’s, in 
the correctness, propriety, and elegance 
of expression. — Mr. Addison possessed 
two talents, both of them very uncom- 
mon, which singularly qualified him to 
excel in the following essays: I mean an 
exquisite knowledge of the English 
tongue, in all its purity and delicacy; and 
a vein of humour, which flowed natu- 
rally and abundantly from him on every 
subject; and which experience hath 
shown to be inimitable. But it is in the 
fofmer respect only, that I shall criticise 
these papers ; and I shall do it with se- 
verity, lest time, and the authority of 
his name (which, of course, must become 
sacred) should give a sanction even to 
his defects. If any manof genius should 
be so happy, as to equal all the excel- 
lencies of his prose, and to avoid the 
few blemishes, which may, haply, be 
found in it, he would be a perfect model 
of style, in this way of writing: but of 
such an one, it is enough to say at pre- 
sent (and I shall, surely, offend no good 
writer in saying it), 

. hunc nequeo monstrare, et sentio 
tantium.’” 


As the Bishop has hinted at die- 
mishes, we shall produce an instance 
in which his Lordship has pointed out 
and corrected them. 


“<« They here began to breathe’ — to 

* look and feature] Two or three little 
blemishes, which the reader will observe 
in this sentence, may be removed by 
reading thus: —‘ They here began to 
breathe a delicious kind of ether, and 
saw all the fields about them covered 
with a [Rind of] purple light, that made 
them reflect with satisfaction on their 
past toils, and diffused a secret joy 
through the whole assembly [which 
shewed itself in every look and feature]— 
Omitting 
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Omitting what is contained between the 
crotchets, for obvious reasons.” 


The Spectator extends through the 
Third and. Fourth Volumes, and toa 
part of the Fifth. 


“‘ Of the three periodical papers, in 
which Mr. Addison was happily induced 
to bear a part, the only one, which was 
planned by himself*, was the Spectator. 
And, how infinitely superior is the con- 
trivance of it, to that of the other two! 
—The notion of a club, on which it is 
formed, not only gave a dramatic air to 
the Spectator, but a sort of unity to the 
conduct of it; as it tied together the 


several papers, into what may be called* 


one work; by the reference they all have 
to the same common design. — This de- 
sign too, was so well digested from the 
first, that nothing occurs afterwards 
(when the characters come out and shew 
themselves at full length, in the course 
of the work) for which we are not pre- 
pared, by the general outline of them, 
as presented to us’ in the introductory 
papers; so that, if we did not know the 
contrary, we might suspect that these 
papers, like the preface to a book, had 
been written after the whole was printed 
off, and not before a syllable of ‘it was 
composed. Such was the effect of the 
original plan, and the care of its author, 
* Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet 
imum ?” 

“As for his coadjutor, Sir Richard 
Steele, he knew the world, or rather 
what is called the town, well, and had 
a considerable fund of wit and humour ; 
but his wit was often forced, and his 
humour ungraceful; not but his style 
would give this appearance to each, 
being at once incorrect and heavy. His 
graver papers are universally hard and 
laboured, though, at the same time, 
superficial. Some better writers contri- 
buted, occasionally, to carry on this 
work; but its success was, properly, 
owing to the matchless pen of Mr. Ad- 
dison.” 

The Guardian is uext in order : 

“The part which Mr. Addison took 
in the Guardian seems to have been ac- 
cidental, and owing to the desire he had 
of serving poor D’Urfey: for his first 
appearance is on that occasion, at No. 
67, though, when he had once broken 
through his reserve, for this good pur- 
pose, we afterwards find his hand very 
frequently in it.” 

Of No. LX VII. Bp. Hurd says, 





_ © Mr. Tickell says, it was. projected 
in concert with Sir Richard Steele, which 
comes to the same thing. 
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* This exquisite paper is above all 
praise. It apparently gave Mr, Pope 
the hint of his ironical compliment to 
Dennis ; which, indeed, is finely written, 
but has not, I think, altogether, the 
grace and unforced pleasantry of his 
original.” 

We now meet with Mr. Addison as 
a Political Writer, in “ The present 
State of the War, and the Necessity 
of an Augmentation, considered ;” and 
in the Whig Examiner. 

“ The design of this work is to cen- 
sure the writings of others, and to give 
all persons a rehearing, who have suf- 
fered under any unjust sentence of the 
Examiner. As that author has hitherto 
proceeded, his paper would have been 
more properlyentitled the Executioner.” 


The Sixth Volume opens with the 
Freeholder. 


“It is but justice io a great writer 
to distinguish between his hasty, and 
his deliberate compositions; between 
such of his works, as he had planned at 
his leisure, and finished with care, and 
such as he was ealled upon to furnish, on 
the sudden, not with a view to his own 
fame, but to the discharge of some oc~- 
casional duty, which a present emer- 
gency, or his character and station in 
life, imposed upon him. Such was ap- 
parently the case of the Freeholder; a 
set of periodical essays, undertaken in 
the heat of the rebellion in 1715, and 
with the best purpose, of reconciling an 
abused people to the new succession ; at 
a time when the writer was deeply en- 
gaged in public business, and had scarce 
the leisure to produce these papers-so 
fast as they were demanded from him. 
For it was important, in that conjuncture, 
that the minds of men sbould be calmed 
and softened by some immediate applica- 
tions; and the general good taste ot that 
age made it expedient, that such appli- 
cations should be administered, net by 
an ordinary hand, but by the most 
polite and popular of our writers. — If 
these considerations be -allowed their 
just weight, ?’he Freeholder will be read 
with pleasure, and must even be thought 
todo nosmall credit to its author, though 
it be not always written with that force, 
or polished every where up to that perfect 





t “ We are to impute to this provoca- 
tion the peculiar keenness of our author’s 
reproof in these papers. But one is sur- 
prised to observe how much of that keen- 
ness is directed against the style of his 
antagonist, The reason is, that the 


good taste of that time would not endure 
a want of correct and just composition, 
even in a party-writer.” 


Bp. Hurp, 
grace, 
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grace, which we admire so much in the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian.” 

The next Tract is, “ On the 
Christian Religion.” 

**The following work on the Christian 
Religion, has great merit ; but, from the 
nature of it, required a greater detail 
in the execution. For, as an antient 
writer * has well observed, fit totum et mi- 
nus plenum, cum tanta rerum multitudo 
in angustum coarctanda sit ; et brevitate 
ipsd minus clarum, maxime cum et ar- 
gumenta plurima et exempla, in quibus 
lumen est probationum, necesse sit preter- 
iri. However, the plan was ably con- 
ceived, and would, without doubt, if the 
author had lived, have been drawn out 
to a just extent. Forwe are told, he 
had taken great pains in collecting ma- 
terials for it, and was more assiduous in 
digesting them, than his health would 
well allow +.—Thus our Addison, like the 
admirable Pascal, closed his valuable life 
in meditating a defence of the Christian 
Religion. One is not surprised to find 
this agreement in the views of two such 
men; the one, the sublimest genius, 
and the other, the most cultivated, of 
modern times. But there was this la- 
mented difference in their story. The 
spirit of Jansenism, falling on a temper 
naturally scrupulous, and a constitution, 
always infirm, threw a sombrous fanatic 
air on Pascal's religious speculations, as 
it did on his life: while our happier coun- 
tryman, by the benefit of better health, 
and juster principles, maintained a con- 
stant sobriety in the conduct of each.” 

* The Drummer, or the Haunted 
House, with a Preface by Sir Richard 
Steele, in an Epistle dedicatory to Mr. 
Congreve, occasioned by Mr. Tickell’s 
Preface to the four volumes of Mr. Ad- 
dison’s Works.” 

The Worksare closed with “ A Dis- 
course on Anticnt and Modern Learn- 
jug; on which the Bishop says, 

*“* There can be no doubt of the 
genuineness of this piece. The internal 
marks of its author are many and unequi- 
vocal ; as must, I think, appear to every 
attentive readerwho has anyacquaintance 
with Mr, .Addison’s style and manner. 
But I should guess that it was drawn up 
by him in his younger days, and that it 
was not retouched, or at least finished 
by him, The reason might be, that he 
had afterwards worked up the principal 
observations of this piece into his critical 
papers on Milton.” ‘ 

A copious Index is annexed to each 
of the Volumes, 





*  Lactantius, Ep. D. J. pret.” 
+ “ Life by Mr. Tickell.” 
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3. Dibdin’s Bibliomania ; 
continued from vol. LXXXI. ii. p. 458. 

WE are now arrived at the period 
of Modern Bibliography. _ 


“* Before the dispersion of his grand 
collection, died John Bridges, a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a notorious book- 
collector. The catalogue of his books is 
almost the first classically arranged one 
in the eighteenth century : and it must 
be confessed that the collection was 
both curious and valuable. Bridges was 
succeeded by Anthony Collins, the Free 
Thinker; a character equally strange 
and unenviable. Book-fanciers now and 
then bid a few shillings for a copy of the 
catalogue of his library; and some sly 
free-thinkers, of modern date, are not 
backward in shewing a sympathy in 
their predecessor’s fame, by the readi- 
ness with which they bid a half-guinea, 
or more, for a priced copy of it.” 


* Maittaire’s collection must have 
been uncommonly numerous; jand of 
their intrinsic value the reader will best 
judge by the following extract frpm the 
* Advertisement,’ by Cock the auction- 
eer, at the back of the title-page: 
‘Though the books, in their present 
condition, make not the most ostenta- 
tious appearance, yet, like the late 
worthy possessor of them, however plain 
their outside may be, they contain 
within an invaluable treasure of inge- 
nuity and learning. In fine, this is, 
(after fifty years’ diligent search and la- 
bour in collecting) the entire library of 
Mr. Maittaire ; whose judgment in the 
choice of books, as it ever was confess- 
ed, so are they, undoubtedly, far be- 
yond whatever I can attempt to say in 
their praise. In exhibiting them thus 
to the publick, I comply with the will 
of my deceased friend ; and in printing 
the catalogue from his own copy just as 
he left it (though by so doing it is the 
more voluminous) I had an opportunity 
not only of dving the justice I owe to 
his memory, but also uf gratifying the 
curious.’ ” 

Dr. Mead and Martin Folkes are 
next introduced : 

“© Yes, ever renowned Richard Mead ! 
thy pharmacopeal reputation is lost in 
the blaze of thy bibliomaniacal glory! 
ésculapius may plant his herbal crown 
round thy brow, and Hygeia may scatter 
her cornucopie of roses at thy feet—but 
what are these things compared with 
the homage offered thee by the Gesners, 
Baillets, and Le Longs of old? What 
avail even the roseate blushes of thou- 
sands, whom thy medical skill may have 
snatched from a premature grave — 
compared 
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compared with the life, vigour, anima- 
tion, and competition which thy exam- 
ple infused into the book-world !—The 
tears shed by virtuous bibliomaniacs at 
Harley’s death, were speedily wiped 
away, when the recollection of thine, 
and of thy contemporary’s, Folkes’s 
fame, was excited in their bosoms, II- 
lustrious Bibliomaniacs! your names 
and memories will always live in the 
hearts of noble-minded Literati: the 
treasures of your museums and libraries 
—your liberal patronage and ever-active 
exertions in the cause of virtd—whether 
connected with coins, pictures, or books 
—can never be banished at least from 
my grateful mind: — And if, at this so- 
lemn hour, when yonder groves and ser- 
pentine walks are sleeping in the quiet 
of moon-light, your spirits could be seen 
placidly to flit along, J would burst 
from this society, dear and congenial as 
it is — to take your last instructions, or 
receive your last warnings, respecting 
the rearing of a future age of Biblioma- 
niacs !— Ye were, in good earnest, no- 
ble hearted book-heroes !” 


“ }t is almost impossible to dwell on 
the memory of this great man (Mead) 
without emotions of delight — whether 
we consider him as an eminent phy- 
sician, a friend to literature, or a col- 
lector of books, pictures, and coins. Be- 
nevolence, magnanimity, and erudition, 
were the striking features of his eharac- 
ter. His house was the general recep- 
tacle of men of genius and talent, and 
of every thing beautiful, precious, or 
rare. His curiosities, whether books, 
or coins, or pictures, were freely laid 
open to the publick; and the enterpris- 
ing student, and experienced antiquary, 
alike found amusement and a courteous 
reception. He was known toall foreign- 
ers of intellectual distinction, and cor- 
responded both with the artisan and the 
potentate. The great patron of litera- 
ture, and the leader of his profession, 
it was hardly possible for modest merit, 
if properly introduced to him, to depart 
unrewarded or ungratified, The clergy 
and, in general, all men of learning, 
received his advice gratuitously: and 
his dours were open every morning to 
the mest indigent, whom he frequently 
assisted with money. Although his in- 
come, from his professional practice, 
was very considerable, he died by no 
means a rich man—so large were the 
sums which he devoted to the encou- 


ragement of literature and the fine arts! 


“ The collection of Mr, Folkes was an 
exceedingly fine owe; enriched with 
many books of the choicest description, 
which he had acquired in his travels in 
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Italy and Germany. The works on na- 
tural history, coins, medals, and in- 
scriptions, and on the fine arts in gene- 
ral, formed the most valuable depart- 
ment —those on the Greek, Latip, and 
English classicks, were comparatively of 
inferior importance.” 


“ But there is yet,” says Mr, Dibdin, 
* an illustrious tribe to be recorded. 
We have, first, Richard Rawlinson, bro- 
ther of the renowned 7om Folio, whose 
choice and tasteful collection of books, 
as recorded in auctioneering annals, is 
deserving of high commendation. But his 
name and virtues are better known in the 
University te which he was a benefac- 
tor, than to the noisy circles of the me- 
tropolis. The sale of Orator Henley’s 
books ‘ followed hard upon’ that of 
Richard Rawlinson’s; and if the spi- 
rit of their owner could, from his ‘ gilt 
tub,’ have witnessed the grimaces and 
jokes which marked the sale — the dis- 
torted countenances and _ boisterous 
laughter which were to be seen on all 
sides —how it must have writhed ander 
the smart of general ridicule, or groaned 
under the torture of contemptuous in- 
dignation. Peace to Henley’s vexed 
manes!—and similar contempt await 
the efforts of all literary quacks and 
philosophical knaves !” 


“* We have just passed over the bar 
that separates the one half of the 18th 
century from the other : and among the 
ensuing eminent collectors, whose brave 
fronts strike us with respect, is General 
Dormer: a soldier who, I warrant you, 
had faced many a cannon, and stormed 
many a rampart, with success. But he 
could not resist the raging influence of 
the Book-Mania; nor could all his em- 
brasures and entrenchments screen him 
from the attacks of this insanity. His 
collection was select and valuable.— 
We have before noticed a celebrated di- 
plomatic character, Consul Smith, and 
spoken with due respect of his library. 
let us bere, therefore, pass by him, in 
order to take a full and complete view of 
a Non-Pareil Collector: the first who, 
since the days of Richard Smith, revived 
the love of black-letter lore and Cax- 
tonian typography—need I say James 
West ? 


« Adi hail to thee—transcendent bib- 
liomaniac of other times !—vof times, in 
which my father lived, and procured, 
at the sale of thy precioys book-trea- 
sures, not a few of those rare volumes 
which have so much gladdened the eyes 
of Lisardo.” 


“In the preceding, the same, and 
subsequent year, there was sold by auc- 
tion 
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tion a véry curious and extraordinary 
collection of Books and Prints belonging 
to honest J'om Martin, of Palgrave, in 
Suffolk ; a collector of whom Herbert 
has, ypon several eccasions, spoken 
with a sort of veneration. If Lavater’s 
system of physiognomy happen to re- 
ceive your approbation, you will con- 
clude, upon contemplating Tom's frank 
countenance — of which a cut precedes 
the title-page of the first catalogue— 
that the collector of Palgrave must have 
been ‘ a fine old fellow.’ Martin’s book 
pursuits were miscellaneous, and per- 
haps a little too wildly followed up: but 
some good fortune contributed to furnish 
his collection with volumes of singular 
curiosity.” 

“The year following the sale of Mr. 
West’s books, a ‘ very curious and valu- 
able collection, chiefly of English litera- 
ture, was disposed of by auction, by 
Paterson, who published the catalogue 
under the following title : ‘ Bibliotheca 
Monastico-Fletewodiana.” 


In noticing Dr. Askew, we stop to 
correct a small error, He died in 
$6 1774,” not * 1375.” 


** Those who recollect the zeal and 
scholarship of this illustrious biblioma- 
niac, and the precious volumes with 
which his library was stored, from the 
choice collections of De Boze, Gaignat, 
Mead, and Folkes, cannot but sigh with 
grief of heart on reflecting upon such a 
victim! How ardently, and how kindly, 
(as 1 remember to have heard one of his 
intimate friends say) would Askew un- 
lock the stores of his glittering book- 
treasures !—open the magnificent folio, 
or the shining duodecimo, printed upon 
vellum, and embossed with golden knobs, 
or held fast with silver clasps! How 
carefully would he unrol the curious 
manuscript, decipher the half effaced 
characters—and then, casting an eye of 
ecstacy over the shelves upon which si- 
milar treasures were lodged, exult in 
the glorieus prospect before him! But 
Death—who, as Horace tells us, equally 
exercises the knocker of the palace and 
cottage-door, made no scruple to rap at 
that of our renowned Doctor — when 
Askew, with all his skill in medicine 
and knowledge of books, yielded to the 
summons of the grim tyrant —and died 
lamented, as he lived beloved !” 


“ Dr. Askew had eminently distin- 
guished himself by a refined taste, a 
sound knowledge, and an indefatigable 
research, relating to every thing con- 
nected with Grecian and Roman litera- 
ture, It was to be expected, even dur- 


ing his life, as he was possessed of suf- 
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ficient means to gratify himself with 
what was rare, curious, and beautiful 
in literature and the fine arts, that the 
publick would, one day, be benefited 
by such pursuits : especially as he had 
expressed a wish that his treasures might 
be unreservedly submitted to sale after 
his decease. In this wish the Doctor 
was not singular. Many eminent col- 
lectors had indulged it before him: and, 
to my knowledge, many modern ones 
still indulge it.” 


* Dr. Askew's sale has been consi- 
dered a sort of era in bibliography. Since 
that period, rare and curious books in 
Greek and Latin literature have been 
greedily sought after, and obtained [as 
a recent sale abundantly testifies] at 
most extravagant prices. It is very well 
for a veteran in bibliographical litera- 
ture, as was Mr. Cracherode> or as are 
Mr. Wodhull, and Dr. Gosset — whose 
collections were, in part, formed in the 
days of De Bure, Gaignat, Askew, Duke 
de la Valliere, and Lamoignon—it is 
very well fer such gentlemen to declaim 
against modern prices ! But what is to be 
done; Classical books grow scarcer every 
day, and the love of literature, and of 
possessing rare and interesting works, 
increases in an equal ratio, Hungry 
bibliographers meet, at sales, with well- 
furnished purses, and are resolved upon 
sumptuous fare! Thus the hammer vi- 
braies, after a bidding of forty pounds, 
where formerly it used regularly to fail at 
Sour f” 

** It remains only to add, that Dr. 4s- 
kew was a native of Kendal, in West- 
moreland; that he practised as a physi- 
cian there with considerable success, 
and, on his establishment in London, 
was visited by all who were distinguished 
for learning, and curious in the fine arts. 
Dr. Mead supported him with a sort of 
paternal zeal; nor did he find in his pro- 
tegé an ungrateful son. [See the Direc- 
tor, vol. I, p. 309.) Few minds were 
probably more congenial than were 
those of Mead and Askew : the former 
had, if I may so speak, a magnificence 
of sentiment, which infused into the 
mind of the latter just notions of a cha- 
racter aiming at solid intellectual fame ; 
without the petty arts and dirty tricks 
which we now see too frequently pursued 
to obtain it. Dr. Askew, with less pecu- 
niary means of gratifying it, evinced an 
equal ardour in the pursuit of books, 
MSS. and inscriptions, I have heard 
from a very worthy old gentleman, who 
used to revel ’midst the luxury of 
Askew’s table, that few men exhibited 
their books and pictures, or, as it is 
called, shewed the Lions, better than on 

the 
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the Doctor. Of his attainments in 
Greek and Roman literature it becomes 
not me to speak, when sucb a scholar as 
Dr. Parr has been most eloquent in 
their praise. —I should observe that the 
MSS. of Dr. Askew were separately sold 
in 1781, and produced a very consider- 
able sum. The Appendix to Scapula, 
published in an 8vo volume in 1789, 
was compiled from one of these MSS.” 


“ In 1776 died John Ratcliffe, esq. of 
Bermondsey, a bibliomaniac of a very 
peculiar character. If he had contented 
himself with his former occupation, and 
frequented the butter and cheese, in- 
stead of the book, market—if he could 
have fancied himself in a brown peruke, 
and Russian apron, instead of an em- 
broidered waistcoat, velvet breeches, 
and flowing periwig, he might, perhaps 
have enjoyed greater longevity; but, in- 
fatuated by the Cartons and Wynkyn de 
Wordes of the West and Fletewode col- 
lections, he fell into the snare; and the 
more he struggled to disentangle him- 
self, the more certainly did he become a 
victim to the disease.” 

“The Catalogue was collected with 
great judgment and expense, during the 
last thirty years of his life : comprehend- 
ing a large and most choice collection of 
the rare old English black-/etter, in fine 
preservation, and in elegant bindings, 
printed by Caxton, Letton, Machlinia, 
the anonymous St. Alban’s School- 
master, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, 
Berthelet, Grafton, Day, Newberie, 
Marshe, Jugge, Whytchurch, Wyer, 
Rastell, Coplande, and the rest of the 
Old English Typographers: several mis- 
sals and MSS. and two Pedigrees, on 
vellum, finely illuminated.—The title- 
page then sets forth a specimen of these 
black-letter gems; among which our 
eyes are dazzled with a galaxy of Cax- 
tons, Wynkyn de Wordes, Pynsons, &c. 
&c. The sale took place on March 27, 
1776; although the year is unaccount- 
ably omitted by that renowned auctio- 
neer, the late Mr. Christie, who disposed 
of them.—If ever there was a unique 
collection, this was one—the very 
essence of Old Divinity, Poetry, Roman- 
ces, and Chronicles! The articles were 
only 1675 in number ; but their intrinsic 
value amply compensated for their pau- 
city.” 

“ I beg pardon of the manes of ‘ John 
Ratcliffe, esq.’ for the very imadequate 
manner in which I have brought forward 
his .collection to public notice. The 
memory of such a man ought to be dear 
to the ‘ black-letter-dogs’ of the present 
day; for he had [mirabile dictu !] up- 
wards of Thirty Caxtons /—1f 1 might 
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hazard a comparison between Mr. James 
West’s and Mr, John Ratcliffe’s collec- 
tions, I should say that the former was 
more extensive, the latter more curious. 
Mr. West’s, like a magnificent cham- 
pagne, executed by the hand of Claude 
or Both, and enclosing mountains, mea- 
dows, and streams, presented to the eye 
of the beholder a scene at once luxuri- 
ant and fruitful: Mr. Ratcliffe’s, like one 
of those confined pieces of scenery, 
touched by the pencil of Rysdael or Hob- 
bima, exhibited to the bebolder’s eye a 
spot equally interesting, but less varied 
and extensive: the judgment displayed 
in both might be the same. The sweep- 
ing foliage and rich pasture of the for- 
mer, could not, perhaps, afford greater 
gratification than the thatched cottage, 
abrupt declivities, and gushing streams 
of the latter. To change the metaphor 
—Mr. West’s was a magnificent reposi- 
tory, Mr. Ratcliffe’s, a cabinet of curio- 
sities. —Of some particulars of Mr. Rat- 
cliffe’s life, I had hoped to have found 
gleanings in Mr. Nichols’s Anecdotes of 
Bowyer; but his name does not even 
appear in the index; being probably re- 
served for the second forth-coming en- 
larged edition. Meanwhile, it may not 
be uninteresting to remark that, like 
Magliabechi, (vide p. 115, ante) he im- 
bibed his love of reading and collecting, 
from the accidental possession of scraps 
and leaves of books. The fact is, Mr. 
Ratcliffe once kept a chandler’s shop in 
the Borough; and, as is the case with 
all retail traders, had great quantities of 
old books brought to him to be pur- 
chased at so much per pound! Hence 
arose his passion for collecting the black- 
letter, as well as Stilion cheeses; and 
hence, by unwearied assiduity, and at- 
tention to business, he amassed a suffi- 
ciency to retire, and live, for the re- 
mainder of his days, upon the luxury of 
old English Literature [” 

Two very illustrious Bibliomaniacs, 
the Hon. Tophum Beaucterk and the 
Rev. Thomas Crofts, come next onthe 
course.—For these we refer to the 
volume, observing only that 

“* Beauclerk’s Catalogue is a fair spe- 
cimen of the analytico-bibliographical 
powers of Paterson: yet it must be con- 
fessed that this renowned champion of 
catalogue-makers shines with greater, 
and nearly perfect, splendor, in the col- 
lection of the Rev. Thomas Crofits—a 
collection, which, taking it * for all in 
all,” I know not whether it be exceeded 
by any which this country has recorded 
in the shape of a private catalogue. 
The owner was a modest, careful, and 
acutely sagacious bibliomaniac: learned, 
retired, yet communicative.” 

We 
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We shall for the present dismiss 
the “ Bibliomania” with a remark 
suggested by an Occasional Corres- 
pondent : 

“1 think the ingenious Author has 
fallen into a mistake respecting the num- 
ber of large-paper copies which were print- 
ed of the first edition of Grey’s Hudibras. 
In p. 600 of Mr. Dibdin’s book, he says, 
‘there were but twelve copies of the 
first and best edition of Dr. Grey’s labours 
upon Hudibras printed upon large- 
paper.’ I have now lying by me a Sub- 
scription copy of that work, containing 
a Jist of the subscribers, and in which 
those whose names are marked with 
asterisks are stated to be subscribers for 
Copies on ‘ royal paper.” They amount 
in number (including duplicates) to one 
hundred and thirty one. Possibly there 
may have been a distinction between the 
‘large paper’ copies alluded to by Mr. 
Dibdin, and the ‘ royal paper ’ copies 
which J have just enumerated. If so, 
there must have been copies on three 
different sorts of paper. It is somewhat 
curious that one of these volumes was 
printed at Cambridge, and the other in 
London. 1 wait with impatience for the 
Reverend Gentleman’s forth-coming 
publication, which is to be intituled‘ The 
Gentleman's Library Companion.’ ” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


4. The Battles of Talavera. A Poem. 
Sixth Edition, corrected, with some 
Additions. 1810; 8vo.pp.39. Murray. 


5. The Battles of the Danube, and Bar- 
rosa. 1811; 8vo. pp. 87. Murray. 


These are the true Tyrtéan strains 
which invigorate the hearts of English- 
men, and inspire even the brave with 
additional courage. 

In the first of these elegant Poems 
the Poet thus describes the British 
Army and their gallant commander : 


“ Oh, for a blaze from heaven to light 
The wonders of that gloomy fight 
The guerdon to bestow, 
Of which the sullen envious night 
Bereaves the warrior’s brow ! 
Darkling they fight, and only know 
If chance has sped the fatal blow, 
Or, by the trodden corse below, 
Or by the dying groan: 
Furious they strike without a mark, 
Save now and then the sulphurous spark 
IHumes some visage grim and dark, 
That with the flash is gone! 
Promiscuous death around they send, 
Foe falls by foe, and friend by friend, 
Heaped in that narrow plain. 
But, with the dawn, the victors view 
Ten gallant French the valley strew 
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For every Briton slain : 

They view with not unmingled pride— 
Some anxious thoughts their souls divide, 
Their throbbing hopes restrain, 

A fiercer field must yet be tried, 

Hundreds of foes they see have died, 
But thousands stil! remain. 

From the hill summit they behold, 

Tipped with the morning’s orient gold, 
And swarming o’er the field, 

Full fifty thousand muskets bright, 

Led by old warriors trained to fight, 
And all in conquest skilled : 

With twice their number doomed to try 

The unequal war, brave souls! they cry, 

* Conquer we may, perhaps must die, 
But never, never yield.’ 


Thus ardent they: but who can tell, 
In Wellesley’s heart what passions swell, 
What cares must agitate his mind, 
What. wishes, doubts, and hopes com- 
bined, 
Whom with bis country’s chosen bands. 
*Midst cold allies, in foreign lands, 
Outnumb’ ring foes surround ; 
From whom that country’s jealous call, 
Demands the blood, the fame of all; 
To whom ’twere not enough to fall, 
Unless with victory crowned. 
Oh heart of honour, soul of fire, 
Even at that moment fierce and dire, 
Thy agony of fame! 
When Britain’s fortune dubious hung, 
And France tremendous swept along, 
In tides of blood and flame: 
Even while thy genius and thy arm 
Retrieved the day and turned the storm, 
Even at that moment, factious spite *, 
And envious fraud essayed to blight 
The honours of thy name. 


He thinks not of them: —from that 
height 
He views the scene of future fight, 
And, silent and serene, surveys 
Down to, the plain where Teio stays, 
The woods, the streams, the mountain 
ways, 
Each dell and sylvan hold: 
And all his gallant chiefs around 
Observant watch, where o’er the ground 
His eagle glance has rolled. 





* “The calumniators of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley have been so industrious in 
publishing their malignity, that it is 
unnecessary to recal to the public ob- 
servation any particular instance of it. 
In reading their base absufdities, one 
cannot but recollect thé expression of 
Marsha] Villars (I think it was) to Lewis 
XIV. ‘Sire, je vais combattre vos en- 
nemis, & je vous laisse au milieu des 
miens.’—Sir Arthur, much worse treat- 
ed than M. de Villars, says nothing about 
it, but beats his country’s enemies, and 
despises his own.” 


Few 
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Few words he spake, or needed they, Skill’d in the science of the Muse, 
Where to condense the loose array, What Poet's band shall dare refuse, 
~ Or ee — bee = those that on Chiclana aoe 

y saw, t > e say, 'o sweep the sonorous she 
And the best order of that day,  Tenepianeaiaaee told, 

It was his eye that told. HowWellesley fought the rebel-Gaul, 


Prophetic, to each chief he shows, 

On wing or centre, where the foes 
Will pour their fury most, 

Points out what portion of the field 

'o their advance ’twere good to yield, 

And what must not be lost. 

* Away, away! the adverse power 
Marshals, and moves his host. 

’Tis come, ‘tis come, the tria] hour, 
Eaeh to bis destined post. 

And when you charge, be this your ery, 

Britons strike home, and win or die,— 
The grave or victory !’ ” 


We have classed these Poems to- 
gether, as the second is dedicated to 
the Author of the first (Mr, Croker, 
Secretary to the Admiralty), and fol- 
lows it passibus equis. 


“ The just celebrity and extensive cir- 
eulation of ‘the Battles of Talavera,’ 
induced the Author of the following 
Poems to try bow far the sanguinary 
eonflicts on the banks of the Danube, 
upon a similar plan, might prove suc- 
eessful. He has been as attentive as 
possible to the facts related in the 
various official papers upon those events, 
and sincerely hopes the present attempt 
may not prove altogether undeserving of 
public patronage.” 

There are many splendid p es 
in the “* Battles of the Danube ;” but 
we shail select one from the “ Fight 
of Barrosa :” 


“ Where Graham and his little band 

Pursued the Gauls, with sword in hand, 
Beneath the morning light! 

And from their giant grapple tore, 

Already drench’d in human gore, 

And boasting of its deeds of yore, 
Their eagle-ensign gay, 

As o’er Chiclana’s healthy plain, 

Down from Barrosa’s heights amain, 
They held their glorious way!” 

After an appropriate quotation from 

Mr. Croker’s Poem, his Brother Bard 

proceeds: 

“ Well sung, sweet Minstrel! such a lay 

Were worthy of the present day ;— 

Strains so sublime might well adorn 

The feats of that auspicious morn, 
That saw the cowards yield ; 

When Britain, pressing on their rear, 

Triumphant wav’d her azure spear, 

And blew her trumpets far and near, 
Across the smoky field. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1212. 


Experienc’d, artful, wise and bold, 
When loud and dread the thunder roll’d 
Round Talavera’s purple wall ? 

And surely those- that fell to-day, 
Deserve as sweet, as warm a lay— 
As chaste a zeal—as bright a tear 
As ever grac’d the warrior’s bier ;— 
A voice as pure and unconfin’d 

As ever told the sorrowing mind, 

Or for the wretched sung ! 

Then, Croker, seize the vaulted lyre, 
And glowing with the warrior’s fire, 
Record the tumult dark and dire 

That round Barrosa rung! 

Sing, Minstrel, sing how, fierce and bold, 
The Britons seiz’d with iron hold, 

In spite of Gaul’s gigantic host, 

Each favouring height and shelving post, 
Where now she plied her fury most, 

Still resolutely fierce ; 

And how they hurl’d, triumphant still, 
Their sullen vengeance from the hill, 

Her column’d horse to pierce : 

And how they reach’d, with solema 
tread, 
The red-cross blazing o’er the dead, 

The ’vantage ground ;—and how, 
Down, down the steep, with rapid feet 
They hurl’d their glittering blades to 

meet 

The re-ascending foe ! 

“ And let us hear the cymbal-clang 
That down the distant valley rang,— 
The bugle’s echo, shrill and deep, 
That ’s answer’'d from the mountain- 
steep,— 
The cannon’s loud and measur’d roar, 
Resounding o’er the field of gore,— 
The squadron’s swift and hollow tread,— 
The moans of those that vainly fled,— 
The clash of bayonet and steel,— 
The trumpet’s bold and martial peal,— 
The mingling shouts and horrid cries 

That rent the crimson air, 

Where, thro’ the smoke, the sabres rise 
A glittering forest to the skies, 
To Gill the wanton sacrifice 

Of Ruin and Despair! 

And let us hear the charging tramp 

Along the blood-bewilder’d camp ;— 

And faintly see, remotely flying, 
The pennons of the Gaul, 

Where, o’er the dead and o’er the dying, 
His giant horsemen fall! . 
Tell how they fought and how fied, 
And how their trodden corses bied, 

And how the relics of the dead, 
Lay seatter’d es’r the plain; 
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While Britain, leanifg on her shield, 
Remain’d the mistress of the field, 

For Liberty and Spain !- 
Awake, awake the slingb’ring fire 
That lives along the martial lyre, 
Sketch with a bold and rapid hand 

The multifarious scene, 
Where columns close, and lines expand, 
And Slaughter waves her iron 

Swift rushing o’er the green: 
Weave in the loom each horrid form 
That rides upon the battle-storm, 
The sullen traits that dimly gleam 
Before the sulphur’s azure stream, 
When rank on rank commingling fall, 
And devastation shrouds them all. 


Weave ip the loom the tears—the woes 

That many a parent feels and shows, 

The sorrowing hearts of maidens fair, 

‘That weep and hope and yet despair, 

The feeiings sweet that Nature owns, 

The shricks—the pray’rs—the stifled 
Tmoans, 

That, far aud wide, distract the ear, 

Where horsemen bold their fleet eareer, 

The dreadful thoughts that sway the 
breast, 

Where Love has fixt his balmy nest, 

The wreck of hopes that seem’d to 
bloom 

Auspicious thro’ the battle-gloom, 

Of joys that Fancy loves to scan 

In this eventful scene of man, 

And all the anticipated bliss, 

Felt in a gloomy sphere like this! 

Oh, weave them all, for Sorrow’s eye 

With raprure views them all pass by, 

She fecls at every pulse the fire 

That glows upon thy darling lyre, 

And, feeling, owns that none so well 

As thou, can strike the sounding shell! 


Then, why forbear ?—is there no theme 
To lure thee to Castalia’s stream ? 

No passions sweet that yet controul 
Thy martial and exalted soul, 

And prompt thee, in their gen’rous rage, 
‘Fo please, once more, th’ admiring age, 
Whose approbation fondly proves, 

How much thy warrior-song it loves, 
That age which on thy brow has plac’d 
The chaplet of superior taste, 

And on thy offspring fixt the die 

Of pleasing immertality?” 


6. The Battle of Albuera, a Poem; with 
an Epistie dedicated to Lord Welling- 
ton. 8vo. Hatchard, 

AGAIN the martial strain resounds; 
and again we must award the meed of 
praise te the Author of a Poem; 
which (as an able Critic* has ob- 
served), though unequal, is in some 
parts exceedingly: spirited, and de- 
monstrates considerable talents. 


* British Critic, Noy, 18}1, p. $22 





“On scenes of blood thrice rose the su 
Thro’ vernal skies his race to run; 

And twice at eve-tide in the West 

Ox scenes of blood had sunk to rests 


When the third night the Vester hyma, - 


Thro’ closing twilight’s shadows dim, 
In gratitude to Heaven arose, : 
For victory o’er the ruthless foes ; 
Then, Wellington, thy triumph came, 
Then cloudless shone thy warrior fame; 
When to the Virgin mother bow, 

The Lusitanian patriots bow ; 

To thank her that yet once again,* 
Tho’ borne o’er many a ruined plain, 
They breathed the air of liberty ! 
Mingled was many a prayer for thee ; 
Whose valiant hand was stretch’d te 


save, 
E’en on the brink of Freedom’s grate.” 


7. Pure and undefiled Religion. A Ser~ 
mon, preached before the Governors of 
the Scotish Hospital in London, of the 
Foundation of King Charles U1. 1665 
and 1676, and re-incorporated by King 
George Ill. 1775; on the 24th of No- 
vember, being the Sunday preceding 
their Anniversary Meeting on St. An-~ 
drew’s Day, 1811. By Robert Young, 
D. D. M.R. 1. Minister to the Scots 
Church, London Wall ; and Chaplait 
to the Seotish Corporation. s8voe. pp? 
52. J. M. Richardson. 


AFTERa very animated exposition 
and illustration of James i. 27: Dr. 
Young proceeds to describe the ori- 
gin and present state of the Charity 
for which he is an able advocate. 


* The objects which it seeks to relieve 
are the AGED AND DESERVING POOR — 
those who, having never acquired any 
parochial settlement in England, are 
consequently shut out from all claims 
upon the parishes for support — those 
who, struggling with poverty, infirmity, 
and -misfortune, are unwilling to tell 
their serrows to the world, are unable te 
work, and to beg who are ashamed.—1 
lave seen the misery which the bounty 
of the Society has relieved, and the 
expressive gratitude which it has 
awakened. It is a painful, yet a please 
ing duty, to enter into the bouse of woe. 
But, to know the misery to which I now 
allude, it is necessary to be seen. 
might conduct you to the cheerless 
garret, to which they whe had seen 
brighter and better days, had retired 
for a little shelter, before they went 
hence, and were no more. The aparte 
ment was neat, as far as neatness Was 
possible in circumstances of such distress, 
They were both far advanced in the vale 
of years. They had outlived all their 
friends, and alt their labour; yet the 
father of ong of them had, in his life- 

time, 
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time, been a Governor of the very Hos- 
pital from which his daughter was now 
to receive for herself and her 
husband. They told their wants to no 
one; and, except a kind Providence, 
they had no friend to comfort them. 
Two days had they already passed with- 
e@ut nourishment, save a mouthful of 
water. But, oh! had you seen the pious 
beams which lightened their faces, and 
quivered through all their frame, when 
we told them our message with which 
we came charged, from the Scotish Hos- 
pital&—I might lead you to the wretched 
hovel of one whom we had formerly 
seen habited in the decent weeds of 
yecent woe, surrounded by her five 
lovely fatherless children, She was a 
widow. With the Bible in her hand, 
and the remembrance of their father’s 
example in her mind, she was instruct- 
ing them in the fear of God. But who 
eould forget her soul-thrilling, over- 
whelming words, when, with tears in her 
eyes, she sdid, the Society had already 
éaved ber and her little ones—that the 
blessing of Heaven would surely rest on 
the benefactors of the charity, and the 
preservers of her children.—There are 
others, also, in different circumstances, 
to whom the Society extends its benefi- 
cent care. Far from their kindred, and 
having in London none to help them, 
many would gladly return to their native 
homes, were they only possessed or 
provided with the necessary means. The 
old and declining often require to breathe 
a purer air—the air of their youth. 
They often Jong to return to the remote 
and fondly-remembered village, where 
they may rest their bones among the 
ashes of their furefathers. The poor 
widow, too, of the brave soldier who fell 
gloriously, supporting the honour of his 
country; or the wife of his bosom, who 
affectionately followed her husband till 
the sea separated them, perhaps for 
ever: these are also sharers of your 
bounty. Finding themselves at this dis- 
tance from their relatives,—forlorn and 
friendless, — without protection, and 
without support,—they are liable to 
become a sacrifice either to vice or want, 
and, unless compassionated by the Scot- 
ish Corporation, would often become 
the victims of ruin and remorse. It is 
the province of the Institution to snatch 
these children of adversity from the jaws 
of destruction, and resture them to the 
society of their relations, and the sym- 
pathy of their surviving friends. You 
may probably be surprized, and certainly 
will be pleased, to hear, that, of these, 
TWO HUNDRED at least; in every year, 
are conveyed (at their own request, and 
the Society’s expense) back to their na- 
tive land; and that THIRTEEN HUNDRED, 
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resident inthe metropolis, are otherwise, 
during the same period, assisted, sup- 
ported, and relieved.” 

In one of the Notes we are told, 

“ The Sermon,- which is the secord 
only of the kind for the benefit of the 
Institution, was preached in the Scots 
Church, London Wall. ‘ This congre- 
gation,’ says Mr, Lawson, ‘ hath subsist- 
ed ever since there was a sufficient 
number of people from Scotland of the 
Presbyterian persuasion to form a publie 
religious society: and, if tgadition may 
be depended on, the place above men- 
tioned was, originally, the place of 
worship, or Chapel, where the Scots 
Ambassadors attended divine service. 
But. not te lay any stress on this un- 
authenticated circymstance, it is certain 
that the Scots congregation at Founders’ 
Hall (now London Wall) was the only 
one in this part of the kingdom fer a 
great number of years, and was in being 
before King Charles II. erected, by. his 
Royal Charter, the Scorisn Hospitat, 
or Charitable Corporation, of which so 
many Scots noblemen and gentlemen 
have mest honourably distinguished 
themselves as patrons and benefactors.’— 
Memorial by Rev. Robert Lawson, A.M.” 


8. Seabrook Village and its Inhabitants, 
or the History of Mrs. Worthy and Her 
Family, founded on Facts. Written 
Sor the Instruction and Amusement of 
young People. Smad 8vo. pp. 228, 
Colbourn. 

THIS is an amusing moral Tale, 
shewing how far the comforts of the 
poor may he improved by the resi- 
dence of a benevolent Family among 
ihem, who will attend to their wants, 
and excite them to virtuous conduct; 
and who, ia the words of the Author, 
‘** will endeavour to relieve distress, in 
whatever shape they may find it, and 
chiefly that which arises from the 
waul of religious imstruction; for, 
where that has been neglected, there 
will be found every other evil.” 


9. The Decision; a Novel, bythe Author 
of Caroline Ormsby, or the reai Lu- 
cilla; Thedeceptance, Fe. 4c. 3 vole. 
small @vo. Colbourn. 

‘TO the reader who can over a 
few improbabilities, this will be found 
a pleasing, interesting story, and its 
moral unexceptionable, tending to 
prove that there can be-no sub tantial 
happinesswithout integrityof conduct, 
founded on the basis of pure religi 
The characters are in general well 
pourtrayed; yet we find Franklin, ra- 
ther a coarsé copy Of the Misanthrope 


in Cecilia, 
SELECT 
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SELECT POETRY. 
EPITAPH ow BION, 
Translated from Moscuvs. 


YE woods and streams where Dorian wa- 
ters flow, 
Swell the sad note of sympathetic woe. 


Mourn, O ye plants ; ye groves, your loss 
deplore ; 

Weep. every flower, for Bion is no more. 

Blush, every rose that paints the woody 
dell ; 

Her fatal * name let ev’ry violet tell. 

Begin, Sicilian maids, the plajntive 

strain, [swain. 

In saddest numbers mourn your fav’rite 

Bear, Philomela, bear the joyless tale, 

And pour the sad note on the noontide gale. 

Sicilia’s waves the joyless tale shell hear, 

And Arethusa drop the silent tear. 

The ay vy is dead ; and, when her fav’rite 
e. 

The Doric warbler sigh’d her last farewell. 

Begin, Sicilian maids, the unwelcome 

theme ; [stream ; 

Strymonian cygnets, weep along your 

In saddest plight the mournful lays renew, 

Which once your Bion suug—ang sung for 


you, 
To fair Bistonia’s lovely daughters tell, 
How Doria’s Orpheus, tuneful Bion, fell. 
Sicilian maids, proclaim my woes again. 
No more his pipe shall charm the list?ni 
plain. (lags, 
No more his flocks shall hear their master’s 
Or the lone oak bear witness to his praise. 
To Pluto now he sighs the note of woe ; 
Lethwan musick in the shades below. 
The lowing herds Jament his early doom, 
And stray, unpastur’d, round their poet’s 
tomb. 
Once more my woes, Sicilian virgins, tell, 
For e’en Apollo wept as Bion fell, 
From Satyrs’ eyes the drops of pity flow, 
And rude Priapi wear the garb of woe : 
¥’en sylvan Pans lament a loss like thine, 
And shed the tear-drop o’er thy laurel’d 


shrine. 
The fountain Nymphs forsake their silver 
urn, [turn. 
And woodland Fauns desire the bard’s re- 
‘Young Echo weeps that, in ber airy round, 
No more 4 bears the sweetly- breathing 


sou 
At Bion’s death the trees forget to bloom, 
And fading flow’rets sigh the poet's doom. 
No more the shepherd or the swain de- 
rives [hives. 
Milk from the aye Bed or honey from the 
a Sicilian maids, the mournful 


Ava tell his Diets anh dhemsinainanitn 

No annual birds, still fying rownd his tomb, 

Pour’d the big tear, and wept their Mem- 
mon’s doom ; 


rl 
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As now their listless wings they drooping 
spread, 

And chirp the ‘plaintive note for Bion dead. 

Begin the mournful strain, Sicilian Nine, 

And strew the funeral honours round his 


shrine. 
The woodland warblers, whom he taught 
to sing, (Spring, 


When first the blossoms told the coming 
Each tell their Bion’s praise; the woods obey, 
And ring responsive to the grateful lay. 
Sicilian maids, the tale of wue pr@long ; 
Bat whoshall sing the verse that Bion sung? 
Ah! who like thee can pour the strain ~~ 
vine, 
Or cheer the woods with melody like thine ? 
Thy rural pipe still bears thy lingering 
breath, {in death; 
Though its lov’d master’s lips are clos’d 
To Pan I bear that pipe, and Pan shall pour 
A strain less sweet, less lovely than before. 
Renew, Sicilian maids, the mournful 
strain, 
And tell his death, and all my woes again. 
For Galatea weeps, that she no more 
Can hear the soft notes murm’ring on the 


shore. 
No ve: ‘strains thy magic pipe pour- 
tray’d [maid) ; 
(From Cyclops’ strains had fled the lovely 
But when she heard her Bion’s pipe display 
Its artless sounds,and breathe the rustic lay, 
She drew more near ; and since her favour- 
ite dies, 
The tear of pity bathes her virgin eyes. 
Renew, Sicilian maids, my woes again; 
All — dn have perish’d with their 
swa 
Each south ond nymph lament their Bion’s 
doom, (tomb. 
And mournful loves weep sadly o’er his 
Nor did Cythera’s tears so swifuly flow 
When fair Adonis sought the shades below. 
Here, murmuring stream, receive another 


Here, Meles, weep, for Bion buried here. 
First on thy fatal banks great Homer fell, 
Then matchless Bicn sigh’d his last farewell. 
First, for thy former sun thy mournful 
waves [caves ; 
Pour’d crystal tear-drops to old Ovean's 
But now another son’s sad fate deplore, - 
And swell the tide of woe from shore to shore. 
Too — ‘Helen’s charms great Homer 
sung, [tongue ; 
When the first accents melted from his 
The son of Thetis, and Atrides’ fame 
He told; and cities trembled at their name. 
Far other themes thy younger offspring 
sung, (strung. 


For milder lays his. matchless lyre was 

He told of rural Pan ; of shepherd swains, 

And flocks disporting on the verdant plains; 

‘Twas 8 — the pipe’s oo 
uu 

He sung + Love, and call’d the Loves 
R. A. 

















Tue Breryw ov Ricwarp Cumsercann, Esa. 
Feb. 19, 1732. 

A Tribute of grateful Respe:t by the Author- 

ess of “* Friendly Visits from the Muse,” 

&e. (See Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1810, 


. 554.) 
Berannta, hail, imperial queen of 
isles ! 

Favour’d of Heav’nwith its indulgent smiles, 

With what peculiar lustre rose that morn, 

Apollo’s son on thy domain was born ! 

The bright pervading go who gilds the day 

Resplendent darted his unclouded ray : 

Minerva clasp’d the Infant in ber arms, 

She gaz’d euraptur’d on his early charms ! 

She press’d him often foudly to her breast, 

Infus’d her wisdom, and by turns caress’d : 

Soon for the smiling boy the Muses strove, 

Each gain’d a pupil, each engag’d his love; 

Scarce had two -lustres fled with winged 
speed, [his head* ; 

When Shakspeare’s genius hover’d o’er 

The Graces finish’d what the Nine began, 

Aud gave the world the all-accomplish’d 
Man! 

Virtue allures him with engaging charms ; 

Her precepts pure his youthful bosom 
warms ; . 

He offers incense at her sacred shrine, 

The goddess crowns him with a wreath 
divine! 

Fair Truth immortal leads him by the hand, 

Proud to be known the friend of Cumber- 
land. 

Islington, Feb. 1811. S. H. 





LINES, 

Suggested by perusing the Account of the 
untimely Fate of Ensign ALEXanperR Hay, 
who died Sept. 15, 1811, 

' (See Vol, LXXXI. p. 392.) 

WHERE howling Discord still trium- 

phant reigns, 

And steeps in bloodshed Portalegre’s plains ; 

Where banners proudly-floating are un- 

furl’d 

In dread affray to desolate the world ; 

Where marshal’d hosts in lines extended 

rise, [flies ; 

And o’er the waste the volley’d thunder 

Amidst the clashing din of warlike arms, 

Amidst thepiercing shrieks of War’s alarms; 

What means the solemn dirge, whose death- 

like sound 

Breathes a distressful sadness all around ; 

Whose measur’d strains, significantly slow, 

In lengthen’d cadeuce mark the notes of 


woe ? 
’ Tis Britain’s sons, in hopeless anguish 
drown’d, (ground : 
With circling march advance on hallow’d 





ma 

Tis British hearts in funeral pomp attend 

To hail the hero, whilst they mourn the 
friend. 





,# Alluding to a dramatic piece, orCento, 
composed from Shakspeare by this emi- 
nent Genius at theearly age of eleven yeare. 
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Say, can reflection on departed worth 

Revive the drooping soul whilst bere on 
earth ? 

Can fond Imagination thus create 
A balm for all the stern decrees of Fate > 
If the fair boast of unpolluted fame ; 
Ifthe pure lustre of a spotless name ; 
If all that Virtue grasps within her span, 
To fire the So'dier, and adorn the Man; 
If these, in soothing accents, can impart 
A pensive comfort to the bursting heart; 
Oh! may they now administer relief, 
Hush the fond throbbings of parental grief; 
In tones of bosom-cheering language speak, 
Repress the tear that stains a Sister's 


cheek ; 
With Hope’s inspiring strains each woe 
beguile, [smile 


Each sorrow chase with Hope’s auspicious 

—A smile that e’en the broken ‘spirit 
cheers, 

That smooths our journey thro’ this vale 

. of tears, 

That hovers round us when we make that 
shore (more. 

Where sou!s impassion’d meet to part no 

Amicus. 





NIGHT. 

* Dicetur merité Nox quoque nenié.” Hox, 
I LOVE thee, Night ; thy placid gloom 

Suits well the temper of my breast ; 
When all is silent as the tomb, 

And brother mortals sink to rest, 
I love to pause with chilly fear 

Upon thy silence to intrude, 
The startled owl’s loud whoop to bear, 

As, scaring her with footstep rude, 

{ break upon her solitude. 


Hark to the distant torrent’s roar, 

Upon the noiseless night-air borne ; 
The hum of man is heard no more, 

He slumbers till the garish morn. 
The darkness of the midnight breeze 

Is fill’d with choicest sweets for me— 
The wind that whistles iu the trees, 

The night-frog croaking from the lea, 

Are sounds of joy and jollity— 


Heard you, from yonder moss-girt tower * 
The pealing of the deep-ton’d bell— 
It told the solemn midnight hour, 
And sweet upon my ear it fell— 
From yen lone copse, the prowling hound 
Answer’d each stroke with echoing bay ; 
Rous’d at the fear-creating sound, 
The owlet, startled on her way, 
I\l-omen’d curs’d approaching day— 
Let others court the gaudy blaze, 
And sigh for morning’s rosy dawnt, 
Sport in the Sun’s returning rays, 
And wanton on thedewy lawn— 








y Church, in H————~-d- 
shire. 


 gododaxredos now,” 
— Give 
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Give me the hour when Night has shed 
The world around, her silence holy ; 
When Day’s refulgent light is fled, 
Far, far, from worldly cares and folly, 
I°li live with Night and Melancholy. 
PuILOMOUSAIOS. 





MY BOXEN BOWER. 
By Joux F, M. Dovastox, Esq. 

LOVE my little boxen Bower 

Fring’d with April’s early flower ; 
On its leaves of glossy green 
The climbing sunbeams shed their sheen ; 
Cool its shade, its shelter warm, 
Ta Summer’s heat, or Winter’s storm : 
The social and the lonely hour 
Endear my little boxen Bower. 


Within my little boxen Bower 

With friends I fill the social bour, 

Or, wanting them, the feats unfold, 

That Bards of Greece and Rome have told; 
Or prove no meaner magic reigns 

In Britain’s more endearing strains: 
Contentinent sheds her sunny shower 
Around my little boxen Bower, 


Should I leave my boxen Bower, 
Panting up the paths of Power, 
Puff'd with empty pomp of Pride, 
Blind Ambition for my guide, 
Ev’n in Splendour’s gaudy glare, 
Cushion’d on the couch of Care, 
Might I not bewail the hour, 
I left my little boxen Bower ? 
Nursery, West-Felton. 1811. 





4 Seat shaded by a beautiful purple Beech- 
tree, at the Nursery, West Fetton, is 
thus inscrited : 

Amicitiz et T. Y. 
Sellulam hance, 
ét qua tegeris arborem 
sacras esse 
voluit 
J. F.M.D. 





An IntTropucrory Speecu, 

Recited at B School, June 26, 1811, 
{ Speaks as entering] 
THEN I am fore’d to introduce you all : 
How truly said, “‘ The weakest goes to the 

wall.” [Enters 
I only told them ’twas a grievous task, 
First to appear, and first your candeur ask, 
Could I be backward? No! ’twas pleasure 

all: [call 
For every nerve is strain’d when Parents 
I was not backward ; no, my breast was 

fir’d, [quir’d. 
I knew you’d shew the candour we re- 
1 knew the Ladies virtuous, gentle, kind, 
And ever prone to raise the timid mind. 
I knew the Gentlemen had gracious hearts, 
I knew they’d cheer us ip our various parts; 
My Master likewise told me you were such, 
You’d smile on me, you’d favour’d him 

80 much, 





But, O reflect! no Roscius now appears, 
To melt in love, or drown the stage with 


tears. 
Our aim was not to bring a finish'd play, 
But each his lesson in a school-boy way. 
Then to our bumble offering, welcome all; 
Do you but smile, our spirits rais’a no fali 
Shall! ever know, but on, with hearts elate 
We’llshow in miniature old Shylock’s hate; 
Depict young Juba bound inCupid’s chains, 
Whilst Virtue potent o’er his conduct 
reigns ; 
WithDarwin sped across the Atlantic waves, 
Indignant view the trafficking of slaves ; 
From tow’ring Milton show the apostate 
hurl'd | world. 
With dreadful vengeance to the infernal 
And thou, blest shade of Collins, hover 
round, 
Aid to depict the power of Musick’s sound. 
And thou, blest Dryden, when thy beau- 
teous style [smile. 
We dare to attempt, vouchsafe a gracious 
Our Parents’ praise we "ll count our high- 
est bliss, 
And hope you ’Il pardon what we do amiss. 
For trifling faults, damp vot our eager joys, 
But still remember, that we are but Boys; 
And tho’ we may not stand the critick’s test, 
For our best friends we ’li ever do our best. 
Ww. G. 





NATURAL BLOOM. 
y HO to the drooping flowret can restore 
Those early beauties which it spreads 
no more ? 
Or should it stiil in native colours glow, 
What fairertinciures can the hand bestow? 
What tho’ the Lilies clust’ring in the vale, 
And lowly Primrose, from their birth are 
pale ? (them drest 
We deem them beauteous, nor would wish 
In Tulip streaks, or gaily-chequer’d vest : 
The virgin charms of Nature shrink away, 
When Art obtrusive claims a mingled sway. 
How vainly then she plies her vapid bloom 
To teach expiring Beauty to resume 
Health’s roseate hue !—say, shall the.pallia 
cheek 
*Neath borrow'd beauties for a refuge seek, 
Yet mimic Love through all his wanton 
ways, [raise ? 
And still to rapturous watmth the bosom 
—lIn Delia’s cheek, which love bas taught 
to glow, 
Where rosesvin their native wildness grow, 
Where modest Virtue taking oft her stand, 
With secret touch will makethem more 
expand,— 
I see the blush of silent censure rise, 
See mild reproavhes falling from ‘her eyes : 
These lovely tokens modestly reprove, 
Yet shew their own superior claim to love. 
But who shall say un!ovely isthe fair 
Whose lilied cheeks no roses. too may beer, 
If silent sickness pluck the blossoms gay, 
at eemeiones eee 




















Sil} may the seft ingenuous blush impart 
Each virtuous feeling wak’ning in the heart; 
A transient fervour spreading o’er the face 
May mantling rise with sweet unconscious 





grace. 
Who e’er the cold and unimpassion'’d 


mien, 
The dull stability of look has seen, 
Which Frailty wears, where courtly co- 
lumns rise, [plies, 
Where oft her band the mimic Health ep- 
But as she spread the glow of stedfast hue, 
A self-impeaching mockery to view, 
Hath turn’d where Nature hides her in the 
vales, 
Where nought of pride or artifice prevails; 
But heedless where dissimulation dwells, 
Wature her own unsullied story tells ; 
Where Lovers’ eyes, unconscious of con- 
treul, 
Beam with the secret converse of the soul, 
And Truth (like vesta! o’er the sacred fire) 
Lets not thefirst-form’d,ardentflame expire. 
There freely drops the self-inclining knee, 
For Love with Nature dwells, — as Nature 
free! Sruprosus. 





TO THE MOON. 


LONE wanderer of the midnight sky, 
I mark thee through mycasement gleam; 
And, stretch’d upon a sleepless couch, 
I bless thy paly beam ! 
Say, com’st thou here with silent foot, 
When all is busb’d in deep repose, 
To whisper to my troubled heart 
A solace for its woes ? 
@h, give to me that placid mien, 
That tranced look—as when on high 
Thou pausest for awhile to drink 
The spheres’ wild harmony ! 


That Aitting blush !—sure, modest Queen, 
Thron’d on thy fleecy clouds above, 

The young God hath not with thy rays 
Lighted his torch ef Love ? 


@ome, if thy soul has felt his power, 
To me thou art a welcome guest ; 
For sportive he hath kindled too 
A flame within this breast. 
Yes, I will sympathize with thee, 
(And mutual cares will each endear) ; 
Thy beams’ discourse most eloquent, 
I?ll answer with a tear. 


Be Love our theme — its visions warm, 
Its balmy sighs, its secret joy— 
Emotions trembling on the brink 
Of blissand agony. 
Come, thou shalt say what rapture stole 
O’er every sense at dead of night, 
When first the breeze pour’d on thy ear, 
Endymion and delight. 
And I will tell—if words can tell— 
Ob, uo ! this throb and deep-fetch’d sigh 
Will best express the glance of love 
That darts from Mary’s eye. 
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Oh, might that blue eye’s tender languish, 
Beam but on me—what bliss were minej 
’Twould o’er my soul diffuse a ray 
Of bappiuess divine. 


But why that blush again, sweet maid 2 
Why ’thwart thy face so shining fair 5 
Roll clouds so dark that Fancy seads 
In them the page of Uare ? 


Alas, they say, Love ’s but a dream, 

Fleeting and few its happiest hours—= 
That Life ’s at best a thorny wild, 

Ob, never strew’d with flowers. 
Sweet Moralist ! I know it well— 

Man onward toils :n pain and sorrow, 
Yet fondly hopes a glimpse of joy 

Will bless him on the morrow. 


Vain, vain the hope ;—yet should that 
glimpse 
Strike on his mind, in mercy giv’n, 
It but reveals the darkness round, 
Like the lightning flash of Heav’n. 


Still visit thou my lonely couch 

To soothe my heart with woe opprest ¢ 
And say the sleep of Death is sweet 

To those who sigh for rest, 





Dec. 14- A. M. 
SONNET. 
WwiA EN Winter spreads his gloomy scep- 
tre round [bound, 


On groves, and streams, with frosty fetiers 

Still in the sunshine-beam, how lucid- 
bright (sight. 

The crystal landscape glances on the 

Thus, in Life’s view, where o’er the trou- 
blous scene 

Chill Penury maintains ber icy reign, 

The gentle sun of mild Compassion gleams, 

And the drear prospect brightens in its 
beams. 

Still may its rays in pure succession fiow, 

Each woe-fraught heart still feel the genial 
glow! 

Be thine, Benevolence, celestial maid, 

Of suff'ring sorrow still to pour thine aid! 

Be Britain’s glory, to relieve distress, 

To save by valour, and by bounty bless ! 





HYMN ror CHRISTMAS-DAY. 
BEHOLD the Lord of Heav’n and earth, 
This day at Bethl’em born! 
Angels proclaim his wondrous birth, 
And hail the glorious morn. 
Lo! Jesus leaves his Faiher’s throne 
For man’s rebellious race! 
Oh ! let our souls his goodness own, 
And bless his saving grace. 


Tidings of joy and meghty love, 
Salvation’s holy plan ! 

** Glory to God in Heav’n above, 
“«* On earth good-will to man!” 

Sax, 


Suzfleet, Nov. 5, Bospaze. 





Cea 


* Amnem fundens Tamesis pater urnd.” 
Ap Amicum. 
IANDEM divitias, et fuge limina 
Nunquam urbis vacuz vocibus, et sono 
Vulgi ; et semper honestis 
Indignam invidiam viris. 
Hic tempus faciles ducere per dies 
Fas sit, dum trepidat Vere Favonius ; 
Atque errare, per agros 
Dulces, qua Tamesis fluit. 


Hic puris decores tempora floribus. 

Hic sertum roseum, aut bic breve lilium 
Carpas; fronde sub orni, 
Quercés aut veteris sedens ;— 


‘Dum curat pecudes, prataque tibia 
Respondere docet pastor amoribus ; 
Vel ramo canit atthis, 
Lugens Ismarium nefas. 


Maud atrox Tamesis sanguine, et horridus 
Nigra morte fluit ; semper amabili 
Gaudet munere pacis ; 
Et volvit placidas aquas, 


Won hic turba virdm ; nescia sed doli 
Insons simplicitas ; et pudor omnibus 
Divis charus, amore 
Non turpi satus ; et fide. 


Flic quisquis jaceat, fessus ab wstibus ; 
Miratur tacité,—*‘ splendidior vitro,” 
Rivus dum fluit agris ; 
Spargens dona virentibus. 
Miratur bibulis impositam ilicem 
Ripis ; et salices frondibus ut leves 
Gaudent tangere fluctus ; 
Prisci hadd immemores boni ; 


Ut ridet labiis undique Copia 
Letis; ut gregibus dulcia dat nemus 
Glandes, pabula ; et umbras 
Frigentes domino gregum. 
Jan. 14. W. C, Laxcron. 





Lines to a very young Gentleman, who 
wished he might never be taller than at 
present. By Mr. Pratt. 

EAR Child! tho’ sweet the cause assign’d 
For wishing thou might’st be confin’d 

To the small stature of a Boy, 

Not for its sports, but for the joy 

The Parent’s knee thro’ life possessing, 

Now fond caress’d, and now caressing ; 

All thy life long a nursling blest, 

The lap thy throne, thy couch the breast— 

Awish thou ne’er shouldst these outgrow, 

Bespeaks a love, no art can know. 

But as thy budding opes so fair, 

My wish shall breathe, that Heav’n would 

spare 

The tender leaf, and nurse the root, 

Till buds shall into blossoms shoot ; 

Till rich and full the fruitage proves 

Ev’n like some monarch of the groves. 

Rature’s high cultar’d, cherish’d tree, 

Dear Willy, bea type of thee ! 

An embiem fair, yet fecble too, 

Por what can forgsts king to view, 
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On sxy-topt hill, or velvet plam, 

Or flow'ry vale, or flowing main, 

Or where her softer waters glide— 
Ah! what are these to Nature’s pride, 
Where Gop, conducting Nature’s pilav, 
Completes her noblest work in Max ? 

Childhood, dear Will, however blest, 

Is a fair negative at best. 

Tis innocence personified, 

Yet it is little else beside ; 

’Tis pure as mountain snow, and takes 
The impression that a feather makes, 
Yet, lighter uhan that feather’s fall, 

It leaves no lasting trace at all ; 

But, like the snow, the sun’s first ray 
The tender mark will melt away. 

But when arriv’d at riper age, 
Gaining of life its second stage, 

When trackless Childhood yields to Youth, 
And Wispom comes led on by Trutu ; 

On whom the Cuarrriés attend 

In forms of Neighbour, Son, and Friend: 
Soon will these make thy bosom glow, 

Till thou shalt wish more fast to grow ; 
Soon will they kindle Manhood’s fires, 
And all that manly hope inspires ! 

O couldst thou guess what loftier joys 
Succeed to Childhood's transient toys ; 
Tho’ these now seem to fill thy breast, 
And scarce leave wishes for the rest ; 
Thy wisdom drawn from fabled charms, 
Thy conquests frem fictitious arms, 
Enraptur’d with thine own applause 
At every form thy Fancy draws ; 

Castle, or Cot, or Town, or Ship, 

And now a bound, and now a skip— 
Yes—couldst thou think what varied worth 
Maturing Time might bring to birth, 

The power to soothe the sorrowing heart, 
To blunt the point of Envy’s dart, 

The sick to help, the sad to cheer, 

And dry the Widow’s, Orphan’s tear: 
Fram’d as thon art with ardent mind, 
Emotions quick, and feelings kind— 

In spite of Manhood’s stronger care, 

Thy heart would form a different prayer >- 
Still more, the boast of tender friends 
Would peint thy wich to nobler ends. 

Soon wouldst thou see with glad surprize 

Thy fondest visions realize ; 

Thy inky boat, and pencil’d town, 

Would like thyself, dear Boy, be grown ; 
This to some warlike bark well-mann’d, 
And thou appointed to command ! 

Or haply, by the Fates decreed, 

Thou shalt some Admiral succeed ! 

Or, some fam’d General of the field, 

Shalt prove thy Country’s spear and shield? 

Thev wish no more a Boy to be, 

For ever dandled on the knee ; 

But as the Soldier’s feats delight, 

And thou art pleas’d with mimic fight, 

Wish, Willy, thou wert six feet high, 

Resolv’d on Death or Victory ; 

Or else a man of Peace, and know 

All that may make thee lov’d below ! 
Stafford, Jan. 1. 
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Proceepincs iv THe Srxta Sesston or rue Fourtu PartiaMeNntT 
or Tae Unirrep Kincpom or Garrat Britain ayp Irenanp. 


House or Lorps, Jan. 7. 

Parliament was this day opened by 
commiss on. 

The Commissioners, Earls Camden and 
Westmoreland, and Marquis Wellesley, 
took their seais ; when the Speaker, with 
the members of the House of Commons, 
appearing at the bar, the Lord Chancellor 
read the following Speech : 

«* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to express to 
you the decp sorrow which he feels in 
announcing to you the continuance of 
his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. and 
the unhappy disappointment of those 
hopes of his Majesty’s early recovery 
which had been cherished by the dutiful 
affection of his family and the loyal at- 
tachment of his people. 

“The Prince Regent has directed 
copies of the last Reports of her Majesty 
the Queen’s Council to be laid before you, 
and he is satisfied that you will adopt such 
measures as the present melancholy exi- 
geucy may appear to require. 

“ In securing a suitable and ample 
provision for the support of his Majesty’s 
royal dignity, and for the attendance up- 
on his Majesty’s sacred person during his 
illness, the Prince Regent rests assured, 
that you will also bear in mind the indis- 
pensable duty of continuing to preserve 
for his Majesty the facility of resuming 
the personal exercise of his royal autho- 
rity in the happy event of his recovery, so 
earnestly desired by the wishes and the 
prayers of his family and his subjects. — 

“ The Prince Regent directs us to sig- 
nify to you the satisfaction with which his 
Royal Highness has observed, that the 
measures which have been pursued for 
the defence and security of the kingdom 
of Portugal have proved completely eifec- 
tual; and that on the sevéral occasions 
in which the British or Portuguese troops 
had been engaged with the Enemy, the 
reputation already acquired by them has 
been fully maintained. 

“ The successful and brilliant enter- 
prize wi.ic) terminated in the surprize in 
Spani-h Estremadura of a French corps by 
a detachment of the Aliied Army under 
Lieutenant General Hill, is highly credit- 
able to that distinguished officer, and to 
the troops under his command, and has 
contributed materially to obstruct the de- 
sigas of the Eusmy in that part of the 
Ponnsulia, 

rae Prince Regent is assured, that 

you reflect with pride avi satisfac- 
© conduct of his Majesty's troops, 
r. Mac, January, 1819. 
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and of the allies, in these various and im- 
portant services, you will render jastice to 
the consummate judgment and skill dis- 
played by General Lord Viscount Wel- | 
lington in the direction of the campaign, 
In Spain the spirit of the people remains 
unsubdved; and the system of warfare, 
$0 peculiar!y adapted to the actual condi- 
tion of the Spanish nation, has been re- 
cently extended and improved, under the 
advantages which result from the opera- 
tions of ibe allied armies on the frontier, 
and from the countenance and assistance 
of his Majesty’s Navy on the coast. Al- 
though the great exertions of the Enemy 
have in some quarters been attended with 
success, hs Royal Highness is persuaded, 
that you will admire the perseverance and 
gallantry manifested by the Spanish Ar- 
mies. Even in those provinces principal- 
ly occupied by the French forces, new 
energy has arisen among the people; and 
the increase of the difficulty and danger 
has produced more connected efforts of 
general resistance. 

“ The Prince Regent, in the name axd 
on the behalf of his Majesty, commands 
us to express his confident hope, that you 
will enable him to coutinue to afford th¢ 
most effectual aid and assistance in the 
support of the contest, which the brave 
nations of the Teninsala still maintain 
with such unabated zeal and resolution. 

* His Royal Highness commands us to 
express his congratulations on the success 
of the British arms in the Island of Jaya, 

* The Prinee Regent trusts that you 
wiil concur with his Royal Highness ig 
approving the wisdom and ability with 
Wuich this enterprize, as well as the cap- 
ture of the Islands of Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius, has been conducted under the imme- 
diate direction of the Governor General of 
India; and that you will applaud the deoi - 
sion, galiantry, and spirit, conspicuously 
displayed io the late operations of the 
brave Army under the command of that 
distinguished officer Licut.-general Sir 
Samuel Aucimuty, so powerfully and 
ably supported by his Majesty’s naval 
forces. 

“« By the completion of this system of 
operations, great additional security will 
have been given to the British commerce 
and possessions in the East Indies, and 
the colonial power of France will have 
been entirely extinguished. 

* His Royal Highness thinks it expedi- 
ent to recommend to your attention the 
propriety of providing such measures for 
the future government of the British pos- 
sessions in India, as shall appear from 
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experience, and upon mature delibera- 
tion, to be calculated to secure their in- 
ternal prosperity, and to derive from 
those flourishing dominions the utmost 
degree of advantage to the commerce and 
revenue ofthe United Kingdom. 

“We are commanded by the Prince 
Regent to acquaint you, that while his 
Royal Highness regrets that various im- 
portant subjects of difference with the 
government of the United S:ates of Ame- 
rica still remain unadjusted, the difficul- 
ties which the affair of the Chesapeake 
frigate had occasioned have been finally 
removed ; and we are directed to assure 
you, that in the further progress of the 
discussions with the United States, the 
Prince Regent will continue to employ 
such means of conciliation as may be 
consistent with the honour and dignity of 
his Majesty’s crown, and with the due 
maintenance of the maritime and commer- 
cial rights and interests of the British 
empire. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ His Royal Highvess has directed the 
Estimates for the service of the current 
year to be laid before you. He trusts that 
you will furnish bim with such supplies as 
may be necessary to enable him to conti- 
vue the contest in which his Majesty is 
engaged, with that spirit and cxertion 
which will afford the best prospect of its 
successful termination. 

“His Royal Highness commands us to 
recommend that you should resume the 
consideration of the state of tle finances 
of Ireland, which you bad commenced in 
the last Session of Parliament. He has 
the satisfaction to inform you, that the 
improved receipt of the revenue of ireland 
in the last, as compared with the preced- 
ing year, confirms the belief that the de- 
pression which that revenue had experi- 
enced is to be attributed to accidental and 
temporary causes. 

“My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“The Prince Regent is satisfied that 
you entertain a just sense of the arduous 
duties which his Royal Highness has heen 
called upon to fulfil, in consequence of his 
Majesty’s continued indisposition. 

* Under this severe calamity, his Royal 
Highness derives the greatest consolation 
from his reliance on your experienced 
wisdom, loyalty, and public spirit, to 
which in every difficulty he will resort, 
with a firm confidence, that, throngh your 
assistanee and support, he shall be en- 
abled, under the blessings of Divine Pro- 
vidence, successfully to discharge the im- 
portant functions of the high trust reposed 
in him, and in the name and on the be- 
half of his beloved Father and revered 
Sovereign, to maintain unimpaired the 
prosperity and honour ofthe nation.” 
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The Commons having withdrawn, the 
Earl of Siaflesbury, in a neat speech, 
moved an Address of Thanks, which was 
seconded by Lord Brown/ow. 

Lord Grenville concurred in some parts 
of the Speech and Address, referving to 
the s‘ate of his Majesty's health —to their 
Lordships’ fixed determination to support 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent in 
administering the great trust reposed in 
him, and to ‘he conduct and valour of our 
troops. But he retained all his objec- 
tions to the system upon which Ministers 
acted. He objected to the lavish profu- 
sion with which our resources had been 
squandered,—to the Orders in Council, 
which, though they had inflicted a blow on 
the Eaemy, had recoiled with greater exe- 
cution upon our own commerce and ma- 
nufactures,—to the system which united 
the Bank and Government, and enabled 
the former to issue base coin and depre- 
ciated paper: a system of which the Bank 
alouve reaped the profit; while the guilt 
and dishonour fell on the Government, 
and the loss oa the publick. His Lordship 
reprehended the system which had been 
pursued in Ireland, noticed the distracted 
state of that country, and concluded with 
stating that these topicks would shortly 
come before their Lordships, separately, 
fur discussion. 

The Earl of Livei pool defended the con- 
duct of Ministers. 

Earl Grey expressed himself tothe samé 
effect as Lord Grenville. 

Earl Darnley and the Duke of Norfolk 
spoke a few words ; after which the Ad- 
dress of Thanks was agreed to nem. diss. 

Lord Holland inquired of a noble Mar- 
quis (Wellesley) what progress had been 
made in our mediation betw-en Spain and 
her colonies. in South America. The dis- 
union, he asserted, had lasted a year and 
a half, and had cost nearly 200,000 lives. 

Marquis Wellesley replied generally, 
aud attributed the delay to the narrow 
prejudices, jealous passions, and conflict- 
ing interests, which rendered it necessary 
for Ministers to proceed with the utmost 
caution. 

Lord Holland professed himself dissatis- 
fied with the answer. 

Earl Fitzwilliam appointed the 24th inst. 
for his motion respecting the affairs of 
Ireland, 

— 

In the Communs, the same day, the 
Speaker having read the Speech from the 
chair, Sir F. Burdett rose ; and after an 
eulogium on the magnanimous character 
of the Prince Regent, and concurring in the 
praises bestowed on the valour of our 
troops, adverted to the calamitous events 
of the present Reign, springing, he said, 
fom that detestation of the principles of 
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liberty, which had been equally the origin of its inquisition crowded with victims, and 
of the present unfortunate war, aud of | gave his support to the Address. 
that with America. The object of the Lord Jocelyn opposed the Hon. Baron- 
present war was not the liberty, but the et’s Address, and substituted another, 
judependence of Spain; what pretence which was seconded by Mr. Vyse. 
then was there for continuing the war, Messrs. Whitbread and. Ponsonby de- 
since the Sovereign, whose rights we clared that they could not consistently 
Maintained, had conceded them to Buo- vote for either Address ;* they thought the 
Maparte? There was no chance of our Hon. Baronet’s Address contained topicks 
succeeding in driving the French oui of not proper for discussion at present: the 
Spain: our laurels were great, butbarren; _!atter gentieman lamented that such slight 
and our victories were, in their effects, mention was made of the affairs of Ireland 
mere defeats, while the French were mak- in the Speech, 
ing rapid progress towards subjugating The Chancellor of the Exchequer said a 
the country We were fighting to main- few words; after which Sir F. Burdeit’s 
tain our Cathol-c allies in the Peninsula, Address was negatived by 250 to 1, and 
and neglec'ing our more valuable allies Lord Jocelyn’s Amendment was carried 
at home: the Irish, a generous, brave, without a division. 
and long suffering people, were, for a 
trifling consideration, withholden from Jan. 8. 
their best and dearest rights. The Hon. Mr. Secretary Ryder brought up the 
Baronet next glanced at the traffick in Report of the Queen’s Council, upon the 
seats in that house,—the burdensometax- state of his Majesty’s health*. 
ation which had generated a pauperism On the question that the Address to the 
throughout the land, aggravated bythe in- Prince Regent be brought up, Mr. Whit- 
famous exactions of surveyors and sur- dread said that he feared that we had spared 
chargers. —the erection of depots, fortifi- more troops for the war in the Peninsula 
cations, and barracks,—the calling in for than we could well afford; but finding, 
our defence foreign mercenaries, who had notwithstanding they were under the con- 
pot been able to defend iheir own country, duct of so able a general as Lord Welling- 
—the restrictions under which the press ton, that the Enemy continued in military 
laboured, by the Attorney-General being possession of the country, he despaired of 
permitted to file ex officio informations; final success. He wished to be informed 
and concluded with moving an Address to what was the state of our Army in Poxtu- 
which his speech was an echo. gal. Was it flourishing? were the ranks 
Lord Cochrane adverted tothe corruption full? He censured the delay in the de- 
and bigotry of the Portuguese Govern- parture of the mediatory commissioners 
ment, which, he said, had still the gaols to South America. He thought that con- 








* QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE KING’s HEALTH. 

The underwritten Members of the Queen’s Council, after quoting the Act under 
which they met yesterday se’nnight, at the Queen’s Lodge, Windsor Castle, to exa- 
mine the physicians upon oath, in order to ascertain the state of his Majesty's health, 
declare, “* That the state of his Majesty’s health, at the time of that meeting, is not 
such as to enable his Majesty to resume the personal exercise of his Royal authority. 
That his Majesty's bodily health appears to us to be as good as at any of the periods 
of our former Reports; that his Majesty’s mental health appears to us not to be worse 
than at the period of our last Report; that all the Physicians attending his Majesty 
agree in stating that they think his Majesty’s complete and final recovery improbable— 
differing however as to the degree of such improbability: some of them expressing 
themselves as not despairing ; others, as not entirely despairing ; and one of them re- 
presenting that he cannot help despairing of such recovery. 

(Signed) C. Cantuan. E, Egor. Montor, Wincnersza, 
Ay esrorp, Exrpon, Exrtexnsoroucn, W. Grant. 

“ Shortly after the above Report had been read in the presence of all the Physicians, 
and one of the members of the Counci!$ had left Windsor, the Physician alluded to (Dr. 
John Willis) in the last clause of the Report, stated, in writing, to the other members 
of the Council then remaining at Windsor, that be had unquestionably made use of an 
expression which might carry a meaning far beyond what he intended to express, and 
assured the Council, that, whilst he thought the final recove: y of his Majesty very im- 
probable, he by no means despaired of it. The members of the Council to whom the 
above statement was made (having sworn the Physician alluded to to the truth thereof) 
afterwards communicated the same to the whole Council assembled the 5th January, 
who have de: med it right to subjoin this fact to the above declarat 92 Signed as above. 

St. James’s-square, Jan. 5, 1812. (A true copy.) J, Buicer.’» 

§ Archbishop of Canterbury, 
eiliation 
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ciliation had not been manifested towards 
the United States,—i hat Government had 
asserted that the Berlin and Milan decrees 
had been revoked by France: we had 
deniedit. He defied the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman to state a single fact that had oc- 
curred since the 2d November 1510 to 
prove that those Decrees had not been 
revoked. He ardently wished for peace, 
and was of opinion the character of Buo- 
naparte was no ground of objection to 
negotiating. Both countries were great, 
but England was a country of factitious 
greatness, and Frauce of natural great- 
ness. Would to God she bad ships, co'o- 
nies, and commerce; for until she has 
each and all, he feared, there was no 
chance of peace to the rest of the world ! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
with warmth, that the concluding prayer 
of the Hon. Gentleman afforded a clue tu 
his reasoning: if he thought it for the 
interest of this country that Buonaparte 
should have ships, colonies, and com- 
merce, it was but natural that he should 
disapprove of all those means that may 
have been resorted to,to deprive theFrench 
Ruler of them. She Hon. Gentleman had 
complained of the present state of affairs 
in the Peninsula. Did he recollect the 
state of these affairs at the commence- 
ment of the last Session? and his pro- 
phecies upon that occasion? if he did, 
bis confidence in his own foresight ought 
to be a little shaken; instead of it, they 
find him prepared to re-prophesy. 

** Destroy his web of sophistry in vain, 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 
Before this time we were to have been 
swept from the face of the Peninsula,—to 
have been driven intothe sea. Instead of 
which we have driven the French out of 
Portugal, and have kept possession of that 
country in defiance of their hosts. He 
was happy to state that the military force 
at present in the Peninsula was by 10,000 
men more than it was at this time last 
year. The Hon. Gentleman concluded 
with saying, that he should regret a war 
with America, which would be injurious 
to us, but more so to America. 

Gen. Turleton, Mr. Greevey, and Mr. Hut- 
chinson, spoke at some length ; after which 
Mr. Creevey’s motion, that the report be 
brought up that day week, was negatived, 
the report itself read a first and second 
time, and ordered to be presented to the 
Prince Regent. 





Jan. 9. 

Lord J. Thynne brought up the Prince 
Regeut’s Answer tothe Address, thanking 
tie Commons for offering to provide amply 
and suitably for the comfort and dignity of 
his Royal Father under the calamity with 
which he was afflicted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
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“ That no private bills be read a first time 
after the 24th of February next ; and that 
no report of a private bili be received after 
the 20th of April next.” Agreed to. 

In consequence of some «observations 
from Mr. Creevey, relating to the offices 
of Cle:k of the Privy Council and the 


_Marshal of the Admiralty being conferred 


mpon members of that House, aud the 
Paymastership of Widows’ Pensions not 
being abolished, a short discussion en- 
sued, which was termmated by the rejec- 
tion of a motion for appointing a Commit- 
tee of Inquiry. 

Mr. Hutchinson gave notice, that on the 
first Tuesday in March he would move for 
a Repeal of the Act of Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 





House or Lorps, Jan. 10. 

The Earl of L verpool, in a weat speech, 
in which he warmly panegyrised the Go- 
vernor General of India, Sir S. Auchmury, 
Gen. Abercrombie, and Cuo:onels Ward 
and Gillespie, with Commodore Rowley, 
moved the Thanks of the House to “ Lord 
Minto, for his zeal, wisdom, and ability, in 
attacking the Enemy’s possessions in the 
East.” 

The Earl! of Moira would not oppose 
the Vote, though he was adverse to the 
system of Island conquests, which was 
merely the purchase of a more extended 
cemetery for our soldiers. 

Loid Grenville praised the speech of the 
Noble Secretary: be cordially supported 
the present Vote, which was for a distin- 
guished union of political and military 
Success, 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire returned 
thanks for the tribuce paid to Lo.d Minto. 
This motion being carried, was followed 
by separate Votes of Thanks to Generals 
Auchmuty and Abercromby, Admirals 
Bertie and Stopford, Lieut.-cols, Giiles- 
pie and Wetherall, Commodores Rowley 
and Broughton, and the officers, soldiers, 
and marines, employed in the expedition 
to Mauritius, Bourbon, and Java. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Ryder gave notice of a motion for the 
appointment of a Committee to take into 
cons deration the inadequacy of the Night- 
ly Watch employed in the Metropolis. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer, in 
moving the Thanks of the House to Lord 
Minto and Sir S. Auchmuty, fer their ser- 
vices in the East, stated that the merit of 
having planned all the expeditions be- 
longed solely to the former. After notic- 
ing, interms of high praise, the conduct 
of Commodore Rowley in wresting the sa- 
periority from the French in the Indian 
seas; the gallantry of Sir S. Auchmuty, 
Colonels Gillespie and M‘Leod, the latter 
of whom died in carrying a redoubt; he 
moved 
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moved first, That Thanks be voted to Lord 
Minto for the wisdom and ability with 
which he had applied the resources in- 
trusted to him, to the destruction of the 
French power in the East Indies; stating 
further, that the brilliant successes which 
had attended our arms were owing to that 
vigorous system ef operations which he 
had so wisely adopted and pursued, 

Mr. Sheridan thought the merits of Lord 
Minto had not been made out: no neces- 
sity had been stated for the Noble Lord 
accompanying the expedition, and super- 
intending the military and naval opera- 
tions in person. He disapproved of this 
civil controul, which was too like the sys- 
tem adopted by the French in the revolu- 
tionary war, when civil deputies from the 
Convention were sent to superintend the 
commanders of armies. It was confessed 
that Lord Minto had undertaken the ex- 
pedition contrary to the advice of every 
person, even of Admiral Drury himself. 
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He then stated that greater dangers never 
encompassed any army than those in 
which Sir S. Auchmuty bad been involved. 
That gallant General had no alternative 
but a disgraceful and precipitate retreat, 
or an assault by storm, in which the 
safety of the whole army was at stake. 
He concluded by stating, that he thought 
justice had not been done to Commodore 
Rowley, who, by rallying our broken force 
in the Indian seas, paved the way for the 
subsequent successes. 

Messrs. Yorke, Ryder, Freemanile, 
Grant, and Elliott, supported the motion ; 
which was opposed by Messrs. Whitbread, 
P. Moore, General Tarleton, and Sir H. 
Montgomery. ~ 

The motion was afterwards carried 
without a division, as were separate votes 
of Thanks to the officers, soldiers, &c. 
employed in the expedition to Java. Votes 
of thanks to Commodores Rowley and 
Broughton were likewise carried, 
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Adnmiralty-office, Jan. 4. Admiral Sir 
Roger Curtis has transmitted a letter from 
Capt. Symes, of the sloop Thracian, giving 
an account of his having, on the 18th ult. 
driven on shore, under Cape Levie, a large 
French lugger privateer, pierced for 18 
guns, and full of men, which was totally 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. 





Almiralty-office, Jan, 11. A letter 
from Vice-admiral Sir Edward Pellew, 
bart. Conmmander-in-Chief of his Majes- 
ty’s ships and vessels in the Mediterra- 
nean, dated on board the Caledonia, at 
Port Mahon, 7th Nov. 1811, incloses the 
following account from the Hon, Capt. 
Duncan, of the [mperieuse, stating the 
eapture of three gunboats, at Possitano, 
in the Gulph of Salerno, on the 11th ult, 

Si Imperieuse, Gulph of Salerno, 
Me Oct, 11. 

I have the honour to inform you, that 
his Majesty’s ship under my command, 
this morning attacked three of the Ene- 
my’s gun-vessels, carrying each an 18- 
pounder and S32 men, moored under the 
walls of a strong fort, near the town of 
Possitano, in the tiulph of Salerno. ‘The 
Imperieuse was anchored about 11 o'clock 
within range of grape, and im a few mi- 
nutes the Enemy were driven from their 
guns, and one of the gun-boats was sunk. 
It, however, became absolutely necessary 
to get possession of the fort, the fire of 
which, though silenced, yet (from its 
being regularly walled round on all sides) 
the ship could not dislodge the soldiers 
and those of the vessel’s crews who had 
made their escape on shore and taken 
shelter in it; the marines and a party of 
seamen were therefure landed, and, led 





on by the first Lieutenant, Eaton Travers 
and Lieut. Pipon, of the royal marines, 
forced their way into the battery in the 
most gallant style, under a very heavy 
fire of musketry, obliging more than treble 
their numbers to fly io all directiuns, 
leaving behind about 30 men and 50 stand 
of arms. ‘The guns, which were 24- 
pounders, were then thrown over the 
cliff, the magazines, &c. destroyed, and 
the two remaining gun-vessels brought 
off.—The zeal and gallantry of all the of- 
ficers and crew in this affair could not 
have been exceeded; but I cannot find 
words to express my admiration at the 
manner in which Lieut. Travers com- 
manded and headed the boats’ crews and 
landing party, setting the most noble ex- 
ample of intrepidity to the officers and 
men under him.—Owmg to baffling winds, 
the ship was unavoidably exposed to a 
raking fire going in; but the foretop-sail- 
yard shot away, is the only damage of 
any consequence.—lI have to regret the 
loss of one marme killed, and two are 
wounded, Henay Duncan, Captain. 
To Sir Edward Pellew, bart. &c, &e. 

Killed and wounded.~-T. Workman, pri- 
vate marine, killed; O. Jones, slightly 
wounded ; D. Jones, ditto. 

Hexry Duncam, Captain. 

Vice-adm. Sir Edward Peilew, bart. has 
transmitted a letter from Capt. J. S. Tet- 
ley, of the Guadaloupe slop, giving an 
account of his having captured, Oct. 24, 
off Cape Blanco, after a chace of 13 hours, 
the French schooner privateer Syrene, of 
six guns, piereed for 12, with a comple- 
ment of 61 men; eight days from Leg- 
horn, on her first cruise, and had made 
bo capture, 
Rear- 
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Rear-adm. Foley has transmitted a let- 
ter from Capt. George Downie, of the 
Royalist sloop, giving an account of his 
having captured, Jan. 6, the French Jug- 
ger privateer Le Furet, of 14 guns and 
56 men, off Folkestone, after a short 
ehace. She had been two days out from 
Calais, during which time she had made 
no capture. 

Vice-adm. Otway has transmitted a let- 
ter from Capt. Lewis Hole, giving an ac- 
count of his having captured, Dec. 30, 
after a short chace, St. Abb’s Head bear- 
ing West 70 miles, the Danish cutier pri- 
vateer Alvor, of 70 tons, having 14 guns 
mounted, with a complement of 55 men; 
out of North Bergen 15 days, without 
having made any capture. 
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Dewning-streei, Jan.20. Capt. Harris, 
eommanding bis Majesty’s ship Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, arrived fast nigut at 
Liverpool's office, with a dispatch, in which 
the following were inclosures, adresse to 
his Lordship by Governor Farquhar, dzted 
Port Louis, Isle of France, Oct. 22, 1511. 

Sir, Patav.a, Sepl. 29. 

J had the honour to acquaint you in my 
dispatch of the Ist inst. that the conquest 
of Java was at that time substantially ac- 
complished by the glorious and decisive 
victory of the 20th of August.—I am hap- 
py to annonce to your Excellency the re- 
alization of those views, by the actual sur- 
render of the island and its dependencies 
by a capitulation concluded between their 
Excellencies Lieut.-gen. Sir S. Auchmuty 
and Gen. Jansens, on the 18th September. 
{ have the honour to inclose a report which 
the Commander in Chief has addressed to 
me of the proceedings of the army subse- 
quent to the 26th August, with its inclo- 
sures. Your Excellency will observe with 
satisfaction, from these documents, that 
the final pacification of the island has 
been hastened by fresh examples of the 
same spirit, decision, and judgment, 
which have marked the measures of bis 
Excellency the Commander in Chief, and 
ef the same gallantry which has charac- 
terized the troops since the hour of their 
disembarkation on this coast. The Com- 
mander in Chief will sail in a few days for 
India ;. and | flatter myself that I shail be 
able to embark on board his Majesty’s 
ship Modeste, for Bengal, about the mid- 
dte of October. Minto. 
“To his Excellency R. T. Farquhar, Esq. 

&e. &e. &c. Isle of France 
Modesie, off Samarang, Sept. 21. 
My Lord, 

Ihave the honour to submit to your 
Lordship a coutinuation of the report, 
which itis my duty to lay before 


Lord 


you, of 
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the proceedings of the army under my 
command, 

Immediately on receiving the irtelli- 
gence of General Jansens’s retreat from 
Bugtenzorg by an Eastern route, and the 
occupation of that post by our troops, I 
placed a force consisting of the 3d batta- 
lion of Bengal volunteers, and a detach. 
ment of artillery with two guns, under the 
order of Colonel Wood, and directed his 
embarkation, in conmunication with Rear- 
Admiral Stopford, who ordered three fri- 
gates on this service, for the purpose of 
occupying the fort of Cheribon. Trans- 
ports were at the same time put in a state 
of preparation for a force, consisting of the 
detachment of the Royal, and a company 
of Bengal artillery, a troop of his Majes- 
ty’s 22d dragoons, bis Majesty’s 14th and 
78th regiments of foot, the 4th battalion 
of Bengal volunteer Sepoys, the Madras 
pioneers, and a small ordnance equip- 
ment, with which it was my intention to 
embark, and accompanying Rear-admi- 
ral Stupford with the squadron, for the 
attack of Sourabaya aud Fort Louis, to- 
wards which place it was supposed the 
enemy had retired. 

A large part of his Majesty’s 14th regi- 
ment, the royal artillery, and six field- 
pieces, were, by the kmnduess of Rear- 
admiral Stopford, received on board his 
Majesty’s ships of war, and they, with 
the transports, sailed as they could be got 
ready for sea, with orders to rendezvous 
off the point of sidayo, near the Western 
entrance of the harbour of Sourabaya. I 
embarked on the 4th of September; and 
early in the morning on the 5th, sailed to 
join the troops in bis Majesty’s ship Mo- 
deste, which the Admiral, in attention to 
my convenience, had allotted for my ac- 
commodation, 

On the 6th of September, when on the 
point of Indermayo, I learned from an 
express-boat which had been boarded by 
Commodore Broughton, that Cheribon 
was in posse-sion of the frigates detached 
on that service, having separated from the 
transport on board of which all their 
troops but the Commodore had embarked. 
Captain Beaver, the senior officer of the 
squadron, had landed the seamen and 
marines, and occupied the fort, which 
surrendered to his summons in time to 
make a prisoner of Brigadier Jamelle, 
while passing op his route from Bugten- 
zorg, with many other officeis and troops. 
Letters intercepted on this occasion from 
General Jarsens announced his intention 
to collect bis remaining force near Sama- 
rang, and to retire on Solo, ‘This intelii- 
gence determined me to sail for Cheribon, 
where | arrived on the evening of the 7th 
of September ; and finding that. no troops 
had yetarrived, that a detachment of sea- 
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Men and marines had marched inland on 
the Bugtenzorg road, and been successful 
in securing great numbers of the fugitives 
from thence, and gaining possession, on 
terms of capitulation, of the post of Carong 
Sambong on that route, I sent immediate 
orders for the march of reinforcements 
from the district of Batavia. The cavairy, 
half of the horse artillery, and the detach- 
ment of his Majesty’s 89th regiment from 
Bugtenzorg, were desired to join me at 
Samarang, by the route of Cheribon, and 
the light infantry volunteer battalion was 
ordered to embark at Batavia for the same 
lace. 

{ obtained from Captain Beaver, of his 
Majesty’s ship Nisus, the dispatch of ves- 
sels in every direction, to meet the strag- 
gling transports on their route to Soura- 
baya, and direct them ail to rendezvous 
at Samarang; addressing a letter to the 
Honourable Admiral Stopford, to Com- 
modore Broughton, and ail the Captains 
of his Majesty’s ships, requesting them to 
give similar orders, I sailed the same 
evening in the Modeste, and, after meet- 
ing the Windham transport, aud ordering 
her with the Sd volunteer battalion to 
Cheriben, directed my ceurse: to Sama- 
rang. I arrived there on the Sth, and 
was shortly afterwards joined by Rear- 
admiral Stopford, the Commodore, and a 
few transports, having on board a part of 
his Majesty’s 14th reciment, half the 78th, 
the artillery detachuients, six field-pieces, 
and the detachment of pioneers, 

To ascertain the fact of General Jan- 
sens’s presence, and fee! how far the cap- 
ture of General Jamelle and the troops 
from Bagtenzorg might have changed his 
plan, [ repeated to him on the 10th, in 
concert with the Admiral, an iuvitation to 
surrender the island on te:ms of capitala- 
tien; and Captain Eltiow and Colonel 
Agnew were charged with the communi- 
cation. They saw the Gencral,—received 
his reply,—ascertained that he had stiil 
with him at least a numerous statf,—and 
that he professed a cetermination to per- 
severe in the contest. The small force 
with me did not admit of my attempting 
to assault the place, while it was supposed 
to be thus occupied ; but an attack was 
made that night by the boats of the squad- 
ron on several gun-vessels of the enemy 
moored across the entrance of the rivers 
Jeading to the town end: the precipitation 
with which they were abandyned gave a 
character of probability to accounts which 
reached us from fishermen and others, 


that the General was occupied in with- 
drawing his troops to the interior, and had 
fortified a position at a short distance on 
the road towards Solo or Svercarta, the 
residence ofthe Emperor of Java. 

On the 12th ef September, as no other 
troeps had arrived, it was determined te 
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attack the town: a summons was first 
sent to the Commandant, and it appeared 
that the Enemy had (as at Batavia) eva- 
cuated the place, leaving it to be surren- 
dered by the Commander of the Burgh- 
ers. It was that night occupied by a de- 
tachment under Colonel Gibbs; and all 
the troops I could collect wére landed on 
the following day. 

It was ascertained that the Fnemy had 
retired to a strong position, about six 
miles distance on the Solo road, carrying 
with him all the chief civil as well as mili- 
tary officers of the district, and that be 
was busied in completing batteries and 
intreachments ina pass of the hills, where 
he had collected the residue of his regular 
troops, sume cannon, and a force, includ- 
ing the auxiliary troops of the native 
princes, exceeding eight hundred men, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, com- 
manded by many European officers of 
rank. 

As any check of the ‘attempts of our 
troops at this important period might have 
been productive of the worst effects, I 
thought it prudent to wait the hourly ex- 
pected arrival of a larger force; but after 
two days passed at Samarang without their 
appearance, I resolved to risk an attack 
with the slender means at my disposal, 
rather than to give the Foemy confidence 
by a longer delay, or afford them time to 
complete their works, which were said to 
be still imperfect. 

For these reasons, on the evening of the 
14th, | had dwected preparations to be 
made for an attack on the foliowing day, 
when intelligence arrived that the Wind- 
ham had sailed for Cheribon with some 
treops, ands veral vessels were seen in 
the offing ; 1 therefure countermanded the 
orders, in the expectation of succours, but 
the Acmiral, anxious, on account of the 
approaching unfavourable season, to se- 
cure # safe anchorage for the ships, sailed 
inthe morning, with two sbips of the line 
aud three frigates, to attack Fort Louis, 
and, if successful, to occupy the harbour 
of Sourabaya. 

The Windham alone arrived in the 
course of the night, and even the very 
slender re:nforcement which she brought 
was, situated as we were, of great import- 
ance, and it enabled me to withdraw all 
the European garrison from the fort of 
Samarang, and to add a company of Se- 
poys to the field force, which thus strength- 
ened did not exceed one thousands one 
hundred infantry, and the necessary ar- 
tillery to man four six-pounders, with 
some pioneers. 

I did not think it proper to assume the 
direct command of so small a detachment ; 
1 confided it to Colonel Gibbs, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 59th regiment, proceeding, how- 
ever, with the troops, that I might beat 
hand 
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hand to profit by any fortunate result of 
the attack. 

Experience had warranted my reposing 
the fullest confidence iv the valour and 
discipline of the troops | had the good 
fortune to command, and taught me to 
appreciate those which the Enemy could 
oppose to them. Many of the fugitives 
from Cornelius were in their ranks, and 
the rest of their forces were strongly im- 
pressed, by their exaggerated accounts, 
with the dangers to be dreaded from the 
impetuosity of our troops. I did not, 
therefore, feel apprehension of any un- 
fortunate result from attacking the Enemy 
with numbers so very disproportionate ; 
but from our total want of cavalry, I did 
not expect to derive from it any very de- 
cisive advantage, beyond that of driving 
them from the position they had chosen. 

The small party of cavalry, of which 
I had been disappointed by the absence 
of the transports which conveyed them, 
would have been invaluable ; much of the 
Enemy’s force was mounted, and they 
had some horse artillery, while net even 
the horses of my staff were arrived, and 
eur artillery and ammunition were to be 
moved by hand by the lascars and pio- 
neers, who for this purpose were attached 
to the field-pieces. 

Colonel Gibbs marched at two o'clock 
on the morning of the 16th from Sama- 
rang, and after ascending some steep hills, 
at the distance of near six miles, the fires 
of the Enemy appeared a littie before the 
dawn of day extending along the summit 
of a hill, which crossed our front at Jattce 
Allee, and ever part of which the road 
was cut; the doubtful light, and great 
height of the hillthey occupied, made the 
position appear at first most formidable. 
it was resoived to attack it immediately, 
and as the leading division or advance of 
the detachments moved forward to turn 
the Enemy’s left, a fire was opened on 
them from many guus placed on the sum- 
mit of the hill, and various positions on 
its face, which completely com:manded 
the road; these were answered’ by our 
field-pieces as they came up, with the 
effect, though fired from a considerable 
distance, and with great elevation, of 
confusing the Enemy’s artillery in cirect- 
ing their fire, from which a very trifling 
loss was sustained. Their flank was turned 
with little difficulty but what arose from 
the extreme steepness of the ascent, and 
after a short but ineffectual attempt to 
stop, by the fire of some guns advan: age- 
ously posted across a deep ravine, the 
advance of the body of our detachment, 
the Enemy abandoned the greatest part 
of their artillery, and were seen in gveat 
Rumbers, and in great confusion, in full 
Fetreat. 

Qur want of cavalry to follow the fugi- 


tives with speed, the steepness of the road, 
and the necessity for removing chevaux 
de frise with which the passage was ob- 
structed, gave time for the escape of the 
Enemy, while our troops, exhausted by 
their exertions, were recovering their 
breath, 

It was evident that their army was 
completely disunited; several officers, 
some of them of rank, were taken; their 
native allies, panic struck, had abandon- 
ed their officers, and only a few pieces of 
horse artillery remained of their fie'd ord- 
nance, With these they attempted to 
cover their retreat, pursued by Colonel 
Gibbs, who, with the detachment, passed 
several incomplete aud abandoned batte-~ 
ries; and at noon, and afier twelve miles’ 
march over a rugged country, approached 
the village of Oonarang, in which, and in 
the small fort beyond it, the Enemy ap- 
peared to have halted, and collected in 
irregular masses. Small cannon from the 
fort and village opened on the line as it 
advanced. Our field-pieces were brought 
up to a commanding station, and by their 
fire covered the formation of the troops, 
who, led by Colonel Gibbs, were advanc- 
ing to assault the fort, when it was eva- 
cuated by the Enemy; alarmed by our 
lire, they were seen to abandon it and its 
vicinity in the utmost confusion, leaving 
some light guns with much ammunition 
and provisions imthe village, where they 
had broken the bridge to impede pursuit; 
the road beyond it was covered with the 
caps, clothing, and military equipments 
of their troops, who seemed to have been 
completely routed and dispersed 

A number of officers made prisoners 
confirmed this belief; our troops had 
however marched so far, that they were 
unequal to a longer pursuit, and were 
quartered in the fort and the barracks 
which the Enemy had guitted. 

Early in the night, Brigadier Winkle- 
man, with some other officers, came into 
my quarters with a flag of truce from 
General Jansens, who was stated to be 
fifteen miles in advance of my position, 
Solatiga, on the road to Solo; the Briga- 
dier was charged to request an armistice, 
that the Governor-General might commu- 
nicate with your Lordship on terms of 
capitulation. He was informed by my 
direction, that he must treat with me, and 
that without delay ; I, however, consent- 
ed, in consideration of the distance of his 
position, to grant, for the express pur- 
pose of capitulation, an armistice of twen- 
ty-four hours, to commence from six 
o’ciock on the folioWing morning, and 
limited in its effects to the forces present. 
With this answer Brigadier Winkieman 
returned, accepting the armistice pro- 
posed. 

I was perfectly aware of the general seh- 
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timents of Rear-admiral Stopford regard- 
ing the object on which our joint services 
were employed, from the unreserved com- 
munication I had held with him, He had 
sailed for Sourabaya with the declared 
inteution of attacking Fort Louis, and of 
returning to his station when the service 
was accomplished; and he was most 
anxious for its speedy termination, as he 
bad informed me, he did not think ships 
would be safe on the Northern coasts of 
Java after the 4th of October, unless 
Sourabaya was in our possession. 

All these considerations were strong in 
my mind against the delay of a reference 
to him; and, confident that the important 
object of attaining for Great Britain an 
immediate surrender of the island ought 
not to be impeded or delayed by any point 
merely of form, I did not hesiiate to act 
individually, and on my sole responsibi- 
lity, for the interests of the State. I had 
also cause to fear, if the favourable mo- 
ment was allowed to pass, that the allies 
of the Enemy might recover from their 
panic, that General Jansens might learn 
the small amount of our force, that he 
might again collect his troops and retire 
ov Solo, where, profiting by the period of 
the approaching rains, he might prolong 
the contest; and, though I could net doubt 
its ultimate success, a war in the interior 
would have embarrassed our arrange- 
ments, and have involved the affairs of 
the colony in inextricable confusion. 

On the forenoon of the 17th of Septem- 
ber, the Commandeur De Kock, Briga- 
dier and Chief of the Staff of the French 
army in Java, arrived at Oonarang, with 
powers from Gen. Jansens to treat of a 
capitulation, which I authorized Col. Ag- 
new, the Adjutant-general of the Forces, 
to discuss with him on my part: the re- 
sult was, the signature by them of the 
articles | have the honour to inclose, No. 
1, with which Gen. De Kock returned in 
the afternoon to obtain Gen. Jansens’s ap- 
proval. 

At 3 o'clock in the morning of the 18th, 
Brig. Winkleman arrived at my quarters 
from Gen. Jansens, who declined to sign 
the articles which had been agreed upon, 
adverting particularly to those which con- 
cerned the debts of the Government to in- 
dividuals. He requested that 1 wonld 
meet the General half way, or stated that 
he would, if preferred, come to my quar- 
ters at Oonarang, for the purpose of dis- 
cussion or explanation of those aiticles. 

As the situation in which it is evident 

_he stood deprived him of all claim to 
those terms of capitulation which, had he 
profited by the former invitations, made 
while he still possessed the means of de- 
fence, he might perhaps have obtained ; 
and as my situation, with a force unequal 
to prosecute operations farther im the in- 

Gent. Mac. January, 1832, 
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terior, would not admit of delay, I assumed 
a firm tone; and, desiring Gen, Winkle- 
man to be informed that personal respect 
for the character of Gen. Jansens had 
alone induced me to grant any terms to 
his army, announced to him that the ar- 
mistice would cease at the appointed 
hour, and the troops march forward at the 
same time. 

Col. Agnew gave orders for this purpose 
in his presence; and informed him, that 
if Gen. Jansens allowed the opportunity 
of recapitulating now offered to escape, 
by not accepting the terins already pre- 
pared, ne other could be offered. rig. 
Winkleman returned with all speed to 
Gen. Jansens, and Col. Gibbs marched 
with his detachment at six o’clock on the 
road to Soligata, where, after advancing 
about five miles, he was met by Brig. 
Winkleman, bearing the capitulation, 
confirmed by the signature of Gen, Jan- 
sens, and accompanied by a letter, No. 
2, which strongly marked the acuteness of 
his feelings at being compelled, by the 
desertion of his allies, and the destruction 
of his army, to adopt this measure. 

The detachment counter-marched im- 
mediately, aud, after sending a company 
(at the request of Brig. Winkleman) to 
secure the guns on the post of Soligata, 
moved back to Oonarang, whence on the 
evening 1 returned to Samarang, just be- 
fore Gen, Jansens had announced his in- 
tention of joining me at the former place. 
The General, with great part of his offi- 
cers, also reached Samarang that night. 
I visited him on the following day, and 
arranged for the equipment of a transport 
to convey him to Batavia, with his suite, 
on which they embarked this morning. 

I have dispatched Col. Gibbs to assume 
the command of the division of Sourabaya, 
to which 1 have allotted his Majesty’s 78th 
regiment, the 4th volunteer battalion, the 
light infantry battalion, and the royal ar- 
tillery. } have sent a small detachment 
under Major Yule, of the 20th Bengal re- 
giment, an officer on whose conduct I 
have much reliance, to accompany the 
Prince of Samanap and his force to the 
island of Madnra, where I have directed 
the Major to assume command, subject 
to the general controul of Col. Gibbs ; he 
has been instructed to occupy the small 
forts of Joama and Rambang on his route ; 
and [ have directed that of Japara to be 
occupied from Samarang. Idiamayo and 
Pacalonga have been garrisoned by troops 
from Cheribon. In mentioning the Prince 
of Samanap, it would be unjust to him 
not to report, that, prior to my march 
from Samarang to attack the Enemy, he 
sent to ask my orders, being, with 2000 
of his people, within a short distance at 
Damak. He visited me on my return to 
Sajyparang, and expressed ap earnest wish 

for 
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for the protection and friendship of the 
British nation. 

As Col. Wood requested permission to 
relinquish the command of Samarang, and 
return to Bengal, I} appointed Lieut.-col. 
Watson, of his Majesty’s l4th regiment, 
to relieve him in the command. The 1 ith 
regiment, a small detachment of artillery, 
and part of the Sd volun‘eer battalion, 
have been stationed at Samarang, and will 
shortly, I trust, be reinforced by the ar- 
rival of the detachments of the horse ar- 
tillery, cavalry, and 89th regiment. 

I have detached Capt. Robinson, your 
Lordship’s Aide-de-camp, with a small es- 
cort, to the eourts of Solo and D’Jogocar- 
ta, to deliver a letter from me to the Em- 
peror and Saltan, and announce the 
change that has taken place. I have also 
called upon the residents at their courts, 
Van Braatn and Englchard, to continue, 
agreeably tothe capitulation, the exercise 
of their functions in behalf of the British 
Government, and to secure carefully the 
public property of the late Government, 
placed in the territories of the respective 
Princes at whose court they reside. 

I have also required the other public 
functionaries of the late Government to 
continue in the temporary exercise of their 
functions, which hitherto [ have fuund no 
instance of their declining to perform. 

It will be necessary soon to arrange for 
the cuard of honour attached to the Em- 
peror and Sultan of the troops of the Fu- 
ropean Government of Java, and for the 
occupation of the ,forts at their capital, 
and on the lines of communication to and 
between these ; but this will be easily ar- 
ranged when the troops ordered to Sama- 








The following extract of a letter from 
Capt. Marray, of the Medea, dated South 
Uist, Dec. 27, states the melancholy parti- 
culars of the loss of that vessel :—‘* The 
Medea is a total wreck. We sailed from 
Quebec on the [2th of October; during 
our voyage we lost several of our masts, 
sails, &c. owing to the most tempestueus 
weather. On the morning of the 22d we 
saw the land of this island. As the vessel 
was nearly ungovernable, I endeavoured 
to clear the land to run through some of the 
many passages here ; but, not having sails 
ov masts requisite, the sea drove her to 
leeward, in spite of all our efforts. When 
I saw my fate, and the breakers in all di- 
rections, I ran to the clearest part I 
could see, and let go ny best bower, and 
wore away the most of the cable in 10 fa- 
choms water; I found the bottom rocky ; 
and at four a. m. the rocks cut the cable 
nigh the anchor, and cut what remained 
en board, to make her wear before the 
vind for the clearest part of tle Sound. 


[ Jan. 


rang shall have arrived, and the report of 
Capt. Robinson shall have warranted a 
judgment of the strength of ‘these de- 
tachments. 

Lembarked this morning in his Majes- 
ty’s ship Modeste for Batavia, anc shall 
have the honour of receiving your Lord- 
ship’s personal commands, and discussing 
with you the several military arrange- 
ments which it may be necessary to make 
fur the security of the island of Java and 
its dependencies, previous to my return to 
Madras, which it is my wish to do without 
delay. S. Aucumery, Lieut.-Gen, 
To the Right Hon. Lord Minto, 

Governor General, &c. 

(Here follow the Articles of Capitula- 
tion. ‘They are highly favourable to this 
country; and at the same time reflect 
great honour on the British character, The 
European troops, ander Gen. Janseus, 
surrendered at discretion, The Native 
Princes, and their troops, who fought un- 
der them, are treated with great humanity 
and respect. There were only 2 killed at 
Jattee Allee, and 10 wounded, The ord- 
nance found in the batteries between Sa- 
marang and Oonarang, and in the latter 
fort; amounts to 56 pieces of cannon. ] 

{This Gazette likewise contains copies 
of letters from Rear-adm. Stopford, Capts. 
Beaver, Hillyard, and Harris, relative to 
the co-operation of the naval force in the 
redaction of Java and its dependencies, 
The attack upon Sourabaya was suggested 
by Adm. Stopford, who gives great praise 
to Capt. Harris, ofthe Sir Francis Drake, 
for his successful and able policy in de- 
taching the Sultan of Madura from his al- 
liance with Gen, Jansens. 
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The seamen claimed the boat, and could 
not be prevailed upon to stop with me till 
day-light; and their importunity pre- 
vailed on me to take my chance with them. 
I threw my papers into the boat wrapped 
up, and only waited a chance to get in, 
when a boisterous sea broke over the ves- 
sel, and buried them all in a watery grave, 
! alone escaping, and an old man that was 
below sickly.” 

By the annexed article, brought by the 
Anholt Mails, the loss of the St. George 
and Defence ships of the live, with all 
their crews, except 18, is ascertained. 
On the morning of the 24th ult. they 
struck onthe coast of Jutland, and soon 
after went to pieces. Six only of the crew 
of the Defence reached the shore, and 12 
of the St. George. ‘There were between 
14. and 1500 men on board when the ships 
went down; and the sea was so boisterous, 
that all attempts to save them were fruit- 
less.—‘* Copenhagen, Dee. 31. Advice 


has been received here of the English Ad- 
miral’s 
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miral’s ship St. George, of 98 guns, com- 
manded by Adm. Reynolds, and the De- 
fence, of 74 guns, Capt. David Atkins, 
having, on the morning of the 24th Dee. 
been stranded on the coast ef the Barony 
of Rysseustaen, in the district of Ringkis- 
berg. ‘The crew of the first-named ship 
is said to have consisted of 850 men, and 
that of the last, 550 men, exclusive of of- 
ficers. In half an hour after the Defence 
struck, she went eutively to pieces, and 
the whole of the crew were drowned, with 
the exception of five seamen and one mna- 
rine, who saved themselves on pieces of 
the wreck. The body of Capt. Atkins was 
washed on shore. Iithe afternoon of the 
fellowing day, a part of the St. George’s 
cabin and stern-frame, on which a num- 
ber of people were standing, was per- 
ceived fra the shore. A piece of the 
mast being cut away, a number of people 
got upon it, of which it is supposed but 
very few can have escaped, as the waves 
~and current, which ran strong Sontierly, 
with the wind at N. N. W. washed the peo- 
ple off it before they could reach the shore. 
Some endeavoured to save themselves on 
a raft, but who, according to report, had 
perished. Accounts had likewise been 
wceived from Lemvig, stating that the 
St. George was entively sunk, and unly 12 
men of her crew saved. The ship was 
above 300 fathoms off shore.—The six 
men saved out of the Defence have, on 
examination, declared, that the first cause 
of this misfortune was the St. George 
having Jast month lost her masts in a gale 
of wind when off Holland, in the Belt, 
and consequently, when she came into 
the North Sea, she couid not easily be 
brought jnto stays, or keep up with the 
fleet which came out from Wingoe Sound.” 
To the above distressing intelligence we 
regret to add the loss of the Hero, of 74 
guns, Capt. Newman, in the dreadful 
gale of Dec. 24, which is said to have 
struck on the Haak sand, near the Texel, 
where she foundered, and, it is stated, 
every soul perished.—The Grasshopper 
sloop struck also on the Haak, but got 
over it, and was subsequently wrecked. 
Capt. Fanshaw, the commander, and the 
officers and crew, are, it is said, saved, 
but are made prisoners of war in Holland. 
A letter from G. Tyrrell, late Acting 
Lieutenant of the Barracouta, and then 
on board the Illustrious, in Batavia 
Roads, dated Aug. 30, says, ‘‘ The Bar- 
racouta lying at anchor at Bantam, some 
of the natives came on board, and told us, 
if we would send a boat te a place they 
Pointed out, they would give us refresh- 
ments. I was sent in the launch, with 
eight men armed to guard against trea- 
ehery. We at night arrived at the place, 


but the things were not ready, so we were 
obliged to wait till morning. 


AS We were 
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cookjng our breakfast, a prow we had 
been watching all the morning stood to- 
wards us, so I ordered every thing to be 
gotready. As she approached J observed 
she was full of men, and therefore thought 
it prudent to get off; but I could not, for 
the prow both out-sailed and out-rowed 


us. When she came near they began to 
fire. I was now cumvinced they were pi- 
rates, and determined to board them, 


knowing that to be the only chance; for, 
if they took us, they would have put the 
whole of us to death. As soen as we 
came alongside, we cleared our way with 
our muskets, and jumped on board the 
prow. There were about 50 men in ber, 
and we only nine, In about half an hour 
we cleared her. By this time we had 
drifted near the shore, and the few then 
remaining jumped overboard, I observed 
four or five reach the shore, most of them 
wounded. I had two men killed; the 
other six had no wounds of consequence. 
Just then the Leda appeared in the offing, 
and we tovk our prize on board her, and 
got to the Uarracouta about noon,” 

A small body of our troops signalized 
themselves by a brilliant achievement on 
the coast of Naples in the latter end of 
October. Two hundred and fifty soldiers 
of the 62d regiment, under Maj. Darley, 
who had embarked at Melazzo in the Jm- 
perieuse and Thames frigates, with 50 ma- 
vines, under Lieut. Pipon, landed in the 
face of upwards of 900 of the Enemy, un- 
der the erders of Gen. Pignatelli, at Pa- 
limurus, attacked and took his position, 
and not only maintained it, but, charging 
the Enemy with fixed bayonets, put them 
to flight; next destroyed the Enemy’s 
batteries and cannon, and three gun- 
boats; captured six more, and 20 mer- 
chantmen; and afier staying two days 
ashore, re-embarked and returned to Me- 
lazzo with their prizes. 

A communication fram Cadiz notices a 
very gallant aifair on the part of the armed 
merchant-vessel Regent. She was at- 
tacked on the 25th ef November, off Aya- 
monte, by three reach privateers, with 
which she sustained a smart action fora 
considerable time, till, being at length 
able to bring the whole of her guas to bear 
on one of the assailants, she gave her such 
a broadside as sunk her immediately ; 
whereupon her companions with difficulty 
made their escape. The Regent carries 
12 guns, and 36 men. 

Accounts from Basque Roads state the 
loss of the boats cf the Conquestadore and 
Colossus, with about 100 men. The fol- 
lowing particulars are communicated in a 
letter from an officer on the station ;-— 
** On the 27th ult. the boats of the Colos- 
sus and Conquestadore, vader the com- 
mand of Lieut. Stackpole of the latter 
vessel, and Lieut, Soady of the former, 
attacked 





76 
attacked an Enemy’s convoy passing along 
shore from the Northward, and would 
have accomplished its capture or destruc- 
tion, had not the wind suddenly shifted, 
just as the boats were to the Southward of 
Chatillon Reef. This shifting of the wiud 
enabled the ships escorting the convoy, 
viz. three gun-brigs, an armed lugger, 
and several pinnaces, to attack the boats, 
the crews of which made several gallant 
attempts to board their opponents (and 
particularly the lugger, in two instances), 
but the superiority in numbers on the part 
of the Enemy rendered every attempt in- 
effectual, Undaunted by this superiority, 
or the galling fire from several batteries 
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and the vessels around them, our noble 
tars, disdaining to surrender to the gun- 
brigs, pulled coolly towards the shore, 
where they were taken prisoners (being 
104 in number), except those in the boat 
with Lieut, Soady, which miraculously 
escaped. The Conquestadore and Piercer 
gun-brig were under weigh near the scene 
of action, and witnessed every part of it, 
without being able to give our noble fel- 
lows the least assistance. No more thar 
four or five were killed on this occasion, 
amongst whom was a Master’s Mate, 
commanding one of the boats. Lieut. 
Stackpole was ascertained to be well on 
the 50th. 





——_— 


ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE, 

The conscripts, and the troops of the 
Rhenish Confederation, desert in such 
fhumbers on their way to join the French 
armies in Spain, that Buonaparte has 
found it necessary to issue special orders 
to the Prefects, Mayors, aud other Civil 
Officers in the departments, to patrole 
with strong parties of military, all the 
public and bye-roads in their jurisdiction, 
and apprehend every person of suspicious 
appearance. The hours for this service 
are so varied, that, along a great extent 
of country, there will always be several 
military parties on duty, with civil officers 
at their head, day and night. 

The Moniteur continues its fabrication 
of the names of foreign invalids, said to 
have been discharged from our service, 
and landed upon the Continent by our 
Government, ‘The motive of this ma- 
neeuvre is obvious: Buonaparte finds that 
the disposition of the foreigners in his 
army, to desert, is extremely prevalent 5 
and this he tries to check, by attempting 
to induce a belief that foreigners are ill- 
treated by us. 

The city of Lisle has purchased of Buo- 
naparte, for a considerable sum, a new 
coat of arms. This is not sv reprehensible 
a mode of filling his coffers as has some- 
times been adopted by the French Ruler, 

The celebrated convent of La Trappe 
was, on the SUth November, suppressed 
by a‘Decree of the Swiss Council. 

The Mayor of Vitrey, who is 73 years 
of age, in walking last month through his 
woods, was attacked by a wolf, which, 
after a severe contest, during which he 
was dragged on the ground, he killed. 
The carcase of the animal weighed 120Ibs, 

A duel took place last month at Bour- 
deaux, between two merchants. On the 
first fire, one of the parties fell, and the 
seconds immediately approached, suppos- 
ing that he was mortally wounded ; after 
a close inspection they found that he had 
agt sustained any injury, his antagonist’s 


ball having glanced aside, and lodged in 
the trunk of a tree; but he was neverthe- 
less dead ; having, it is conjectured, an- 
ticipated by his terrors that fate which 
he might otherwise have escaped. His 
antagonist was wounded in the right arm. 

An ordinance relative to the exterior 
and interior Police of the Parisian Theatres 
has been issued, expressly prohibiting all 
persons from re-selling tickets bought at 
the office, or selling such as have bee# 
obtained from any other source. None 
are to disturb the audience by noise, ap- 
plause, or hissing, before the curtain 
rises, nor between the acts. In the great 
theatres, during the whole representation, 
no one is to keep his hat on after the cur- 
tain rises. Every individual is to obey, 
provisionally, the officer of the Police. 
In consequence, when he is invited by him 
to quit the theatre, he is to proceed im- 
mediately to the Police Office, to give 
such explanations as may be demanded 
of him. 

SPAIN axp PORTUGAL. 

The death of Lieut. Kinz, of the 13th 
Light Dragoons, which we noticed in p. 
658 of our last volume, was attended with 
circumstances peculiarly afflicting and 
extraordinary. Appointed to command 
the escort of a French captain in exchange 
for Capt. Nixon, taken at the siege of Ba- 
dajoz, he met the French escort, each 
attended by trumpets as flags of truce, 
and was induced, by civility to the French 
officer, to accompany them further towards 
Badajoz; about three miles from which 
place they fell in with a party of mounted 
Spaniards, who commenced a fire upon 
the party, especially “upon the French 
trumpeter, some little way in the rear, 
owing to his being mounted on a late 
horse, which they shot. Lieut. King in- 


Stantly galloped up to the Spaniards, and 
in their owa language would have explained 
the nature of the service they were upon, 
but they would not listen. They shot him 
through the heart, Thus fell as brave a 
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youth as ever carried arms, in the lauda- 
ble exercise of humanity, and the truly 
Christian endeavour to preserve those 
whom he had frequently met in the field 
as enemies. 

The Spanish Cortes have acquitted 
Lieutenant-general Don Manuel de La- 
pena, commander of the Spaniards in the 
battle of Barrosa, and declare that they 
are perfectly satisfied with his conduct on 
that day. As a proof of their high ap- 
prebation, they have conferred on him 
the Great Cross of the order of Charles IIL. 

A very daring attempt was made by the 
Guerilla partizan Zaldivar, on the Sth of 
last month, to seize and carry off Soult, 
as he was taking an airing ia the public 
walk of Bella Flor, at Seville, The de- 
sign had nearly succeeded ; but, unluckily, 
Soult was apprised by a shepherd of his 
danger, as he was approaching the spot 
in his coach; upen which he immediately 
returned to his quarters in the heart of the 
city. 

The Moniteur of the 25th ult. contained, 
under the head of intelligence from the 
French armies in Spain, a short dispatch 
from General Suchet, by which the rumour 
that General Girard had shot himself 
_ proves to be unfounded. In paliliating 
his defeat, the French commander states, 
that his corps did not in the whole exceed 
1300 men, 800 of whom escaped. [How 
©ame it, then, that General Hill made 
more than that nhmber prisoners ?]} 

Lisben papers to the 6th instant state, 
that the head-quarters of the Allied Army 
remained at Freynada. General Hill, 
after some skirmishing with the Enemy at 
Los Nevas, whom he defeated with the 
loss of 25 killed, 20 wounded, and 15 
prisoners, entered Merida on the 30th 
ult. where he foand considerable maga- 
zines, the Epemy having previvusly re- 
treated. 

Letters from Oporto to the 12th instant, 
communicate some particulars of interest 
respecting the armies in the Peninsula. 
Lord Wellington was certainly preparing 
to advance; and whatever latent views his 
Lordship might have in contemplation, 
such a movement, compelling Marmont 
to concentrate his troops, would have an 
important effect on the Enemy’s operatious 
in the South and North-westera provinces. 
The force remaining with Marmont occu- 
pied, on the 28th Dec. a line extending 
from Toledo to Talavera. The French 
head-quarters were at the latter place. 
Avila, Momboltan, Tietar, and other 
places had been fortified. General Bren- 
nier was at Placentia. The Central Army 
amounts to 42,000 men, but it is indif- 
ferently equipped. 

ITALY. 

A fresh eruption from Mount Etna took 

place onthe 97th October, Several mouths 
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had opened on the Eastern side of the 
mountain, which emitted torrents of burn- 
ing matter, discharged with the greatest 
force from the interior of the voicano, 
illuminating the herizon to a great distance, 
Clouds of ashes also descended in the form 
of rain upon the city of Catana and. its 
environs, and upon the fields situate at a 
very great distance. Onthe 18th of No- 
vember the eruption still continued, and 
exhibited appearances of the most terrible 
disasters. 

Tue magnificent church of Montreale, 
near Palermo, was burnt to the ground 
on the 11th December. It was an antique 
structure, and -contained y curious 
monuments of antient kings. The entraits 
of St. Louis, who died before Tunis, and 
whose body was conveyed to France, were 
depusited in it. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor Francis has met with some 
opposition from a party in the Hungarian 
Diet. He has, however, attempted to 
intimidate them into submission, by an- 
nouncing his determination not to suffer 
any resistance to his measures on the part 
of the States of Hungary. Francis would 
hardly have used such language, if he did 
not presume upon the aid of a Freuch 
force in case of a revolt. 

A note transmitted by the Emperor of 
Austria to the Stadtholder of Lower Aus-~ 
tria, directs that free passage be given te 
such troops of the French Emperor as are 
now passing through the Austrian territory, 
and that proper supplies be granted them 
on their journey. The marching of these 
treops im such a direction can scarcely 
have any other object than the commence- 
ment of hostilities against Russia. 

Several towns in the circles of Elbogen 
and Saatz, experienced, on the 12th Dee. 
a severe shock of an earthqnake, whick 
lasted a minute, and was accompanied by 
a noise resembling thunder. 

DENMARK and SWEDEN. 

We have advices from Stockholin to the 
13th, and frum Geitenburgh to the 17th 
inst. inelusive. They bring no coniirma- 
tion of the rumoured treaty of peace be- 
tween Russia and Turkey ; but state, that 
a battle had been fought between the 
Turkish detachment of 20,000 men oa 
the island of Slobodse apd the Russians, 
which had terminated in favour of the 
latter. The date of this action is not 
assigned; but, from the fact of the Turks 
having surrendered at discretion, we in- 
cline to think this is the engagement al- 
luded to in a preceding mail, and which 
was supposed to have led to the reported 
pacification, 

On the 7th instant, the King of Sweden 
resumed the reius of government, on which 
occasion the Prince Royal addressed a 
long speech to his Majesty, congratulating 
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him on his recovery, and pointing out the 
situation, domestic and foreign, of the 
kingdom. His Royal Highness stated, 
that his Majesty, by. adopting the Conti- 
nental System, and declaring war against 
England, had ruined the produce of the 
Customs. That more than 2,000,000 of 
rix dollars had been employed in recruiting 
the army, repairing the fortresses, and 
fleet. That Swedish commerce had been 
reduced to a mere coasting trade. That 
the Danish cruisers had given great cause 
for complaint. That the cruisers under 
the French flag had committed great in- 
juries, whieh his Majesty the Emperor of 
the French had guarantced to redress, 
That fifty American ships, driven by stress 
of weather upon the Swedish coasts, had 
been released. ‘That Sweden was on the 
most amicable footing with Prussia, 
Russia, Austria, and Turkey, That 
Swedish intercourse has entirely ceased 
with South America, owing to the civil 
war which rages there. His Highness, 
after stating the exterior relat:ons of Swe- 
den, proceeds by saying, that he has 
adopted measures to encpurage the manu- 
facture of linen, growth of hemp, &c. Kc, 
That he has carried into execution the 
solemu declaration ef the States, sanc- 
tioned by his Majesty, in regard to a 
national armament, and had ordered the 
embodying of 15 out of the 50,000 men 
placed at the disposal. of his Majesty. 
'‘Tbat the disturbances in Scania bad beca 
quelled. That the regular army and army 
of reserve had been new clothed and 
armed, and the pensions granted to officers 
and soldiers wounded in the late war aug- 
mented. ‘ Your Majesty will perceive 
by this statement, that notwithstanding 
the calumniators of Sweden may say, it 
would require sixty years to organize an 
army of 6(),000 men, she could accom- 
plish it before next April. The object of 
this augmentation is purely defeusive. 
Sweder has no other wish than that of 
being able to preserve her liberiy aud 
jiaws.”? 

‘The last advices from Sweden state, that 
the French ambassador, Alquier, had de- 
manded an audience of leave, in conse- 
quence of a difference with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. From this purpose Berna- 
dotie endeavoured, .but in vain, to dissuade 
Aiquier, who left Stockholm without the 
formality of taking leave, or even of pro- 
viding a Charge d’Affaires during his ab- 
sence, From Stockholm, where Alquier 
made complaint of the influence of Eng- 
land, he has gone to Copenhagen. 

RUSSIA, 

Letters from St. Petersburg to the 21st 
ult state, that peace between the Russians 
and Turks was signed on the 26th of No- 
vember. In consequence of this intelki- 


“gence, the exchange at St. Petersburg 


rose to 203, We learn that the peace was 
accelerated by a destructive kattle, in 
which the Turks were completely over- 
thrown, having been first surrounded by 
the Russians. The ‘Turks are said to have 
been so completely dismayed, that they 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war, 
to the number, according to the official 
report from the Russian General Kutusow, 
published at St. Petersburg, of 35,000 
men. The Russians, veing completely in 
possession of the field of battle, found all 
the magazines and baggage, and took 56 
pieces of cannon. The news of this im- 
portant victory was’announced at St. Pe- 
tersburg on the Sth of December (O. S.) 
On this defeat of the Turks, they offered 
to accept those terms which they had pre- 
viously spurned at: and the signing of pre- 
liminaries immediately followed ; which, 
we learn, have been ratified at St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

Advices from Sweden of a late date 
state as follows : ** Peace between Russia 
and Turkey was proclaimed, with the 
usual formalities, at St. Petersburg, on 
the 26th December.” 

ASIA. 

Lord Mjnto has, by a formal procla- 
mation, anuexed the islandof Java to the 
possession of the East India Company. 
As the conquest was made by a King’s 
officer, and chiefly by his Majesty’s troops, 
it has been suggested that, like Ceylon, it 
should be put upon the fvoting of a royal 
acquisition, and the appointment of a 
Governor left with the Prince Regent. 

The East India Company’s ships for 
China will hencetorward, in consequence 
of the reduction of the Island of Java, 
proceed on their voyage through the Straits 
of Sunda, instead of passing through those 
of Malacca; and which will bring them 
more directly into the course of the trade 
winds and a smoother sea, and shorten 
their voyage at least six or seven weeks. 

AMERICA, 

The Report to the House of Repre- 
sematives of a Committee appointed to 
consider and report upon those branches 
of the President’s Message which had re- 
ference to the foreign relations of the 
United States, recommends to Congress 
the completion of the military establish- 
ment; the raising 10,000 regulars and 
50,000 volunteers ; calling out part of the 
militia; repairing all the vessels of war 
for service, and advising merchant-ships 
to arm in their own defence. The Ame- 
rican finances, however, seem little able 
to sustain the expences of these warlike 
preparations. It appears from Mr. Gal- 
latin’s budget, that the national expend. 
iture exceeds the receipts by 2,600,000 
dollars ; to cover this deficit it is proposed 
to make an addition of 50: per cent. to the 
present amount of duties, orto resort to 
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the funding system, and raise an annual 
Joan of three millions of dollars. 

Hostilities have commenced between the 
Americans and Indians, and much blood 
has already been shed. A report was 
current at Philadelphia, the latter end of 
November, that the American General 
Harrison had been tota!ly defeated by the 
Indians, 

An artic!e from Washington states, that, 
on the 6th December, Mr. Porter, after 
noticing the objects and views of the Com- 
mittee in their Report, and dilating on the 
injustice of Great Britain, said, that it 
was “ the uuanimous opinion of the Com- 
Mittee, that these encroachments were 
such as to demand war, as the only alter- 
native to obtain justice.” A series of 
Resolutions, proposed by Mr. Porter, 
were then carried ; Mr. ltandolph in the 
minority. The House of Representatives, 
it is said, has derermined.to :ecoguize the 
independence of Souch America. 

Experiments are ginking in the United 
States, to express oil from the Palma 
Christi and the Great Sunflower. 

_ Dr. Cathrall, of New York, lately per- 
formed the operatiou for the stone on a boy 
of 7 years. ‘The operation was completed 
within the space of 5 minutes from the time 
of making the first incision, to the extrac- 
tion of a stone which weighed 1 0z. 1 qr. 
and 17 gr. On examining a fragment of the 
stone, a portion of a fine sewing needle, 
3 lines in length, was found in its centre. 

y 4 Official Census of the United States, for 

1810.—Grand Total, 7,259,903; of which 

the Slaves amount to },191,564. 
IRELAND. 

An aggregate Meeiing of the Catholics 
in Dudlin has appointed a Board of 450 
persons to prepare a Petition to the Prince 
Regent, respecting the alleged violation 
committed or the rights of the subject in 
\ the dispersion of the late Meeting ; with 
directions not to present it till the restric- 
tions were taken off. 

Dublin, Jan. 3. A communication was 
made to some Catholic Gentlemen at 
)Arcy’s, that a man of the name of 
Fisher was very active through the city in 
attempting to aosociate the ignorant and 

oor im a cobspiracy “ to separate the two 
islands, and extirpate the hereticks.’’ 

They judged it expedient to communicate 

the circumstance to some men of conse- 

quence and character, and accordingly 
consulted with Mr. Grattan and the Knight 
of Kerry, who communicated with Go- 
vernment on the subject. An advertise- 
ment attributed to the conspirators says 
nothing uf separating the two kingdoms, 
or extirpating heresy ; but is so ambigu- 
ously expressed, that it is not easy to say 
whether it is ironical, and persuasive of 
the evils it affects to deprecate, or sincere 
and diszuasive from them, 
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Jan. 6. The Catholic aggregate meeting 
of the county and city of Cork, was held 
in that city, It was fully attended by 
Protestants as well as Catholics, They 
unanimously resolved, that a Petition 
should be presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, at the time which a Commit- 
tee shall think most conducive to its suc- 
cess. It was also agreed to address the 
Prince Regent. 

Tie Catnolic aggregate meeting of Li- 
merick has also met and voted resolutions 
sunilar to those of their brethrea in Dublin. 

Bills of indictment have been found 
against upwards of 100 Orangemen for a 
riot and assault in the county. of Fermanagh 
in July last; but the trials have been put 
off till next Sessions, 





Country News. 

Dec. 25. Lieut. Dumaresque of the 
Hawke sloop, lying off Calshot Castle 
(where she brought up to attend on the 
Duke of Clarence) came to Southampton, 
rowed up the river from the ship by six 
men, to dine with Admiral Ferguson. 
After he had taken his dinner, he embark- 
ed in the same boat for the purpose of 
returning to the Hawke; a breeze spring- 
ing up, they found it eligible to set the 
sail, in doing which the mast fell,*and, 
overpowering the sailors, upset the boat ; 
and the whoie party, with Shirlock, a mu- 
sician, whem Lieut. Dumaresque had 
taken iuto the boat, at the request of the 
men, to amuse them during the holidays 
on bvard, were plunged into the river. 
Lieut. Dumaresque, the mosician, and 
live sailors out of the six, were drowned. 

Dec, 50. Considerable damage was done 
by a thunder-storm im Cardiganshire. 
Seven head of cattle were killed by light- 
ning, which also consumed fifteen stacks 
of corn, a rick of hay, and killed a farmer 
in bed at Madwys, without injuring his 
children, who were sleeping with him. 

Dec. Si. At Portsmouth Theatre, this 
evening, John Harrison, a young lad, aged 
14, the son of a widow, a slopseller, oa 
eutering the gallery, rushed down to the 
front, exclaimiag he would either get a 
front seat, or gu into the pit. There being 
no iron railing, he was precipitated down 
a height of 5U feet, and died next morning. 

Edinburgh, Dec. 31. This night, being 
the last of the year, and, on that ac- 
count, devoted, by immemorial usage and 
the custom of the place, to imocent fes- 
tivity, the streets of Edinburgh were dis- 
graced by a series of riots, outrages, and 
robberies, hitherto, we may traly say, 
witheut any example, During almost the 
whole of the night, after 11 o'clock, a 
gang of ferocious banditti, armed with 
blucgedns and other weapons, infested 
some of the leading streets, and knocked 
down and sobbed, and otherwise most 
wantonly 
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wantonly abused, almost every person 
who had the misfortune to fall in their 
way. After they had fairly succeeded in 
knocking down those of whom they were 
in pursuit, they proceeded immediately to 
rifle them of their money and watches ; 
and the least symptom, on their part, of 
anxiety to save their property, was & pro- 
Vocation to new outrages, which were 
persevered in, until their lives were endan- 
gered, These outrages, it is said, were 
chiefly committed by a band of idle ap- 
prentice boys, regularly organized for the 
purpose, and lurking in stairs and closes, 
from whence they issued, on a signal 
given, in large bands, and surrounded 
and overwhelmed those who were passing 
by. By the vigilance of the magistrates, 
who were in the streets, or otherwise ac- 
tively engaged in the duties of their office, 
unti] about five o’clock the next morning, 
several of these rioters were apprehended 
on the spot, some of them with the stolen 
articles in their possession ; and the most 
vigilant inquiries are going on, with a 
view to root out this nefarious combination 
against the peace of society, by bringing 
to justice the perpetrators of these outrages. 
A reward of 100 guineas has been offered 
for the discovery of the offenders. 

At Perth, in the last week, so intense 
was the cold, that in a few hours the ice 
was near two inches in thickness. A num- 
ber of fine free-stones from Kingoody- 
quarry were spiit to pieces at the depét, 
and the contractors sustained a very severe 
loss. The stones having imbibed snffici- 
ently of rain water at their pores, are im- 
mediately encrusted with frost; the water 
is forced into the centre, and, instanily 
confined, breaks forth with a loud expio- 
sion. Two pints Scottish of water had 
been taken from their centre previous to 
their breaking. 

Jan. 2, An elegant piece of plate, of the 
value of 2002 was presented by the Gen- 
tlemen, Clergy, and Yeomanry of the 
hundreds of Loddon and Clavering, co. 
Norfolk, to Sir Edmund Bacon, bart. as 
a token of their respect, and as testifying 
their sense of his uprigiit conduct as a 
magistrate, and of his particular attention 
to the improvement of the roads in that 
neighbourhood. 

Jan. 18. A smart shock of an earthquake 
was felt at many places it: Oxfordshire, 
and the adjoining counties. At Telsworth, 
Islip, Beetchindon, Radley, Wolvercot, and 
many other villages, the windows were 
much shaken, and m many houses the 
shock was distinctly felt. It was accom- 
panied with a deep rumbling noise, similar 
to a discharge of heavy ordnance. In 
some places this noise was heard for up- 
wards of ten minutes. 

The disturbances in the county of Noé- 
dingtam still continze. On the Ist inst, 


a large wooden hovel, containing a quan- 
tity of straw, the property of Mrs. Daykin 
of Bagthorpe, was set fire to at Basford, 
the whole of which was consumed. Some 
frames having lately been broken at Bas- 
Jord, the wife of a person who held seven 
of them, swore to several persons as 
being concerned in the outrage there 
committed ; on which account, such was 
the indignation excited against her among 
some of the stocking-makers at Basford, 
that itwas judged expedient to remove 
the family with their furniture, escorted 
by the military, to Nottingham, as a place 
of refuge.—Thirty more frames were 
broken at Noitingham on the 4th inst, by 
the rioters; and at Derby, Loughborough, 
and the neighbouring places, the distur- 
bances still continued. On the Sth, a 
stack, containing 20 tons of hay, was set 
fire to at Mansfield. 

A private letter fiom Nottingham states, 
that more than 20 lace frames were de- 
stroyed on the 12th, Nine of them were 
broken at Cartergaie, between seven and 
eight in the evening, by 50 or 60 men. 
On two constables coming up, one of the 
lioters presented a loaded blunderbuss and 
ano:her a pistol, and told them if they 
attempted to interfere, they should re- 
Ceive the contents. The civil and military 
authorities were soon m moiion; but the 
frame-breakers were no more heard of un- 
til the following night at New Radford, 
where they demolished three frames, which 
were making a kind of net contrary to 
their orders, and then dispersed. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk has pre- 
sented the Methodists of Worksop with 20 
tons of timber towards the building of a 
Chapel. 

A Commission of a singular kind has 
been sent out to Jersey ; to examine into 
the records, and to reform the Constitution 
ef that Island. t seems that for some 
time past, the Jurats have disagreed 
among themselves, and much controversy 
has arisen from the corruption and abuses 
that have crept into the antient, free, and 
pure system ef the Senate of Jurats. In 
consequence of this, a Commission has 
been issued by the Prince Regent, in the 
name aud on the behalf of his Majesty, to 
Wm. Osgood, esq. late Chief Justice of 
Canada, Dr, Swabey, and H, Hobhouse, 
esq. to go over to the island, to inquire 
into and report on the abuses, in order 
that the genuine Constitution may be re- 
stored; and these gentlemen sailed some 
days ago in a frigate. 

A very fine three-decked ship, called 
The Apollo, of 670 tons, mounting 20 guns, 
intended for the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, was launched from Mr. Steemson’s 
dock-yard at Paul, Yorkshire, 

The Duke D’Aremberg and Gen. Bron 
have been conveyed to Oswestry 
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Welshpool, where they are to reside upon 
their parole. The Duke professes to con- 
sider the war in Spain at an end, but for 
the enterprising Guerillas and the pre- 
sence of the British army; of the latter, 
however, he says, that it is at the option 
of Buonaparte to annihilate the whole, by 
the sacrifice of 50,000 men in carrying the 
lines of Torres Vedras; which he acknow- 
ledges to be almost incredibly fortified. 
They admit the number of prisoners taken 
by Gen. Hill to have been greater than 
that stated by the French Government ; 
and the Duke adds, that Girard’s division 
was one of the finest for courage and dis- 
cipline in the French army. heir sur- 
prise, they say, was unequalled at Gen. 
Hill’s march, when rising from their pil- 
lows, and seeing the Highlanders in the 
streets of Arroyo Molina, rushing in with 
bayonets fixed, and earrying all before 
them, while the Spanish inhabitants cried, 
** Vive d’ Angleterre.” 
The estate of Mr. W. Adam in Scotland 
is said to be diminished in value 1200/, 
per annum, by the extraordinary transver- 
sion of a fine river-salmon fishery, which 
formerly ran extensively throngh his lands, 
but, by a late immense flood, excavated 
a new course fr itself of more than a mile 
threugh a neig :bouring estate. 





Domestic Occurrences. 
Thursday, December 12. 

This day Brigadier-general Dilkes at- 
tended at Guildhall, to receive the Free- 
dot so honourably voted to him by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermeu, and Court of 
Common Council. Afier which cere- 
mony, he was conducted by the Lord 
Mayor to the Mans .n-house, where a 
Sword of 100 guineas value was thus 
handsomely presented to him by Mr. 
Chamberlain Clark : 

« General Dilkes, — It is with infinite 
pleasure that I am to convey to you the 
thanks of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
Aidermen, and Commons of the City of 
London, in Common Council assembied, 
for the share which you had in obtaining 
a most glorious victory, on the heights of 
Barrosa, over a very superior force of the 
Enemy. [ am likewise to express the 
high sense which the Court entertains of 
your valour and conduct on that occasion, 
when the nativaal character of the British 
Army was most nobly maintained, and 
made manifest to Europe and the world at 
large.—Sir, in considering the circum- 
stances of that memorable action, and the 
fatigue and privations of the troops previ- 
ous to the engagement, we are astonished 
at the result. The gallant General who 
commanded on that auspicious day ob- 
serves, “that where ali have so distin- 
guished themselves, it is scarcely possible 
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to discriminate any as the most ‘deserving 


of praise.” Yet immediately, in a strain 
of rapture, he observes how gloriously 
the Brigade of Guards under Brigadier- 
general Dilkes maintained the high cha- 
racter of His Majesty’s Household Troops. 
The page of History will record to a late 
posterity the circumstances of this me- 
morable victory; and while the mind of 
the reader is engaged in contemplating 
the ensanguined fields of Barrosa, it will 
be impossible not to dwell with admiration 
on the heroism there displayed by General 
Dilkes.—Sir, you have this day beeb en- 
rolled a citizen of the Metropolis of the 
British Empire ; and, as a farther mark 
of the gratitude of the Court, 1 have the 
honour to present to you this Sword.” 

The General made the following reply : 

“Mr. Chamberlain,—I am highly sen- 
sible of the honours this day conferred on 
me, and consider myself extremely fortu- 
nate in having been placed in a situation 
to be deemed worthy of such flattering 
notice by the first City in the world ; but, 
much as I regard these favours person- 
ally, infinitely more do I esteem them as 
tributes due to the gallant Chief who led 
us, and to the distinguished Corps whose 
uniform | now wear—a Corps whose va- 
lour will always reflect honour on its Com- 
mander, and to whose achievements in 
the Battle of Barrosa I must entirely 
ascribe these flattering marks of approba- 
tion and applause.—I beg you, Sir, to 
accept my best thanks, fur the very hand- 
some terms in which you have done me¢ 
the honour to express yourself on this oc- 
casion. Be assured, Sir, I gratefully re- 
ceive this Sword, and shall ever consider 
it an honourable and lasting testimony of 
the good opinion of so respectable a body 
of my countrymen.” 

The company were afierwards splen- 
didly entertained by the Lord Mayor, 
and expressed themselves much gratified 
by the respect and hospitality shewn to 
them. 

Wednesday, Jan. 1. 

This morning Thomas Dellow, a little 
boy aged three years, who had been stolea 
from St. Martin’s-lane, Upper Thames- 
street, on the 18th of November last, was 
brought to London by hls father from Gos-. 
port. Information having been received 
on Monday morning, from that place, that 
he was discovered on the Saturday, Mr. 
Dellow, and an uncle of the little child, 
set off that evening to fetch him home. A 
woman who had stolea him to gratify ber 
husband, a seafaring man, who was led to 
believe he had a son of that age, was 
brought to town for examination, 

Thursday, Jan. 2. 

The banking-house of Lushington, Bol- 
dero, and Co. stopped payment ; and bas. 
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thereby involved many provincial banks, 
as well as individuals, in embarrassments, 
if not ruin.—The Leeds Commercial Bank 
(Fenton, Scott, Nicholson, and Smith) 
established at Wakefield, failed in conse- 
quence on the Sth inst, The firm had 
175.0002. in the hands of Boldero and Co. 
besides 20,000/. which were paid in on the 
morning of the failure. 

At a mecting of the Royal Society, the 
Lord Bishop of London and Lord Holland 
were elected Fellows ; after which part of 
a curious Paper, by Dr. Herschell, was 
read, Dr. H. on observing the Comet in 
October last, noticed a highly luminous 
appearance near the centre of its head, 
which astronomers would call its nucleus. 
This luminous disk, however, he found to 
deviate considerably from the centre, and 
to be at one time brighter than another. 
This led him to be more particular in bis 
observatious, with longer telescopes and 
higher magnifying powers ; these he 
varied from 7 to 10 and 20 feet, with 
magnifiers np to 600; when he distinctly 
discovered it to be a planetary body, 
which appeared so bright in the centre of 
the Comet, and that it was evidently sur- 
rounded by a cometic atmosphere. On 
the 16th of October, when the Comet was 
114 millions of miles distant from the 
earth, by a series of observations and 
calculations, he ascertained the diameter 
of this planet to be 428 miles, with an at- 
mosphere subjected to the vicissitudes of 
Comet. 

Tuesday, Jan. 7. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales com- 
pleted her 16th year, which was observed 
at Carlton House by a grand dinner given 
by her Royal Father, the Prince Regent. 
Her Majesty, with the Princesses Au- 
gusta and Mary, attended by Lady Ayles- 
bury, arrived at the Queen’s Lodge, from 
Windsor, at twelve o’clock; and were 
afterwards conveyed to Carlton House in 
the Prince Regent’s carriage. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, an action 
eame on at the suitofthe University of Cam- 
bridge v. Bryer, for not having delivered a 
copy of a new work printed by him, for 
the use of the University, pursuant to the 
statute of Aune.—There was no dispute 
as to the facts, and the plaintifis took a 
verdict for 62. 6s. the price of the work, 
subject to a case fer the future considera- 
tion of the Court, whether the payment of 
the copies of every work to the English 
and Irish Universities could be enforced, 
since, in the cases of Encyclopedias, and 
books of that magnitude, the expence 
would be enormous. 

Friday, Jan. 10. 

One of the darkest days remembered 
in the Metropolis for many years. Shops 
and public offices were lighted up during 
the whole day, in the same manner as in 


the winter evenings. For the greater part 
of the day it was impossible to read or 
write at a window without artificial light. 
Persens in the streets could scarcely be 
secn in the forenoon at. two yards distance. 
In che Corn-market, and some other open 
places of public resort, no business what- 
ever could be done. There had been a 
great fall of snow in the morning early, 
and on the preceding evening. 

Sunday, Jan. 12. 

An attempt to rob and murder was 
made at Mr. Pryor’s, in Southwark. 
The following deposition of the female ser- 
vant was taken by a magistrate at Union 
Hall, and two men, named Hatton and 
Hall, are in custody on suspicion.—** [ 
am servantto Mr. Pryor. About half past 
nine o’clock on Sunday evening I had oc- 
casion to go down to the cellar. On 
coming up the stairs, | saw a man coming 
from the back of the shop; I thonght it 
was Mr. Pryor, and said, Are you going 
out so late? on his looking round, how- 
ever, I perceived he had a black crape 
over his face; 1 was alarmed, and called 
out to Mr. Seight, who is a lodger up- 
Stairs ; the man turned to me, and said 
he would murder me if I did not hold my 
tougue. got nearthe-door, and atternpted 
to shut it, upon which he came up to me, 
and said he would cut my throat. I put 
up my hand to defend my throat, and re- 
ceived a deep cut on the arm from some 
sharp instrument. He put something 
against my mouth to gag me, and cut me 
in the throat several times; at this time 
the door opened, and a short elderly mou 
came in,.and said, ‘Come out.’ 1 was im- 
mediately knocked down, and was insen- 
sible to what followed afterwards.”—Ri- 
chard Pryor, the master, said, he had sat 
dpwn to supper with the hu-baad of Wil- 
kins and Wilkins, who is his housekeeper ; 
when she, having occasion to go down stairs 
they soon after heard a cry of Thieves ! 
Murder! and immediately went down, 
when they found the shop in darkness. 
He sent Wilkins up for a light; and op 
his coming down, Sarah Wilkins was 
found lying on the floor insensible. 
The door was open, and a quantity 
of boots and shoes,were strewed about the 
floor, but he bad mot discovered that any 
thing was taken away. 

Wednesday, Jan. 15. 

Early this morning a firé broke out at 
the house of General Dowdeswell, Strat- 
ton-street, Piccadilly, which entirely con- 
sumed the same, with a great part of the 
furniture, and a collection of valuable an- 
tiques, pictures, books, coins, &c. The 
fire was occasioned by the carelessness of 
the servant. 

Saturday, Jan. 18. 

This day the trial of Mr. Walsh came 
On at Justive Hall, in the Old Bailey ; and 
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great curiosity prevailed, to witness so un- 
usual a circumstance as a Member of the 
Commons House of Parliament appearing 
at the Bar of the Old Bailey, on a charge 
of a capital felony. There were two counts 
in the indictment, which was grounded on 
the 42d Geo. II. chap. 25. In the first the 
prisoner was charged with feloniously 
stealing the property of Sir Thomas Plo- 
mer, his Majesty’s Solicitor General, on 
the 5th December last, to the amount of 
11,000/. being part of the contents of a 
draft fur 22,000/. which the prosecuter had 
given to the prisoner, as his broker, to 
purchase certain Exchequer Bills pending 
the delay attendant on the procuring a 
title to an estate intended to be purchased 
by Sir T. Plomer, to the valve of about 
22,0002. In the second count, the pri- 
suner was charged with feloniously divert- 
jug the possession of this property from 
Sir Thomas, the rightful owner, aad con- 
verting it, to the extent laid in the indict- 
meut, to his (the prisoners) own use. The 
evidence being sclosed, Mr. Walsh was 
called upon for his defence, but declined 
makiug any observations.—Mr. Scarlett 
then rose, and took several objections 
With respect to whether the offence could 
be construed as a Felony, or as a Fraud 
only; and stated several cases, tending 
to shew, that although the prisoner might 
have been governed by a fraudulent inten- 
tion, he could not, under the circum- 
stances that had been given in evidence, 
be deemed to have acted with a felonious 
intention. —The decision of the Jury must 
necessarily be wholly governed by their 
opinion of the inéention of the prisoner at 
the time he received the cheque fiom the 
hands of Sir Thomas Plomer ; for, unlisss 
he had at that time. actually meditated 
what he subsequently executed, it could 
not, as Mr. Scarlett humbly conceived, be 
construed into a felonious intention. 
When Sir Thomas Plomer delivered the 
cheque to the prisoner, was it in the expec- 
tation of Sir Thomas, that he should receive 
from Walsh the Bank-notes for such 
cheque, or that such cheque was delivered 
in the performance of a contract for the 
purchase of Exchequer Bills ?—My. Scar- 
lett having concluded, Mr. Alley shortly 
addressed the Bench, and contended for a 
special verdict from the Jury, on the 
facts, whether the offence was, in the'r 
opinion, afraud or a felony, reserving the 
point of law for decision ib another place. 
—The Lord Chief Baron then addressed 
the Jary, and after recapitulating the facts 
given in evidence, observed, that it re- 
mained with the Jury to decide, whether 
the prisoner was guilty of the felony. It 
might be Felony, or it might be Fraud. If 
the appropriation of the Bank-notes to his 
own use was in the mind of the prisoner, 
before the cheque was fuceived, it was 
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manifestly felony. His Lordship remarked 
particularly op that passage in the letter 
in which he stated an intention of robbing 
Mr. O. After noticing the purchase of the 
American Stock, the Foreign Coin, and 
the other circumstances in the evidence, 
he left the case with the Jury.—After con- 
sulting a few minutes, the Jury pronounced 
a verdict of Guilty.—The point of law, as 
to whether the offence be Felony, or only a 
Fraud, will be solemnly argued next term 
before the Judges—on whose decision rests 
the fate of Mr. Walsh. 
Thursday, Jan, 23. 

In the Sheriff’s Court, a special jury 
was impannelled to assess the damages 
sustained by Captain Rennie, of the Trin- 
culo sloop, from the editors of the British 
Press and Globe newspapers, in conse- 
quence of a libel inserted inthese papers, 
Stating that “ a court-martial was holding 
at Sheerness on Captain Rennie, for 
charges of drunkenness and cowardice ; 
and that Captain Rennie had pleaded in- 
sanity.”"——The defendants had refused to 
give up the author of the libel. —The Jury 
returned a verdict—damages 500/. 

Tue Lare Murpers.—An important 
discovery has been made, which com- 
pletely removes every shadow of a doubt 
respecting the guilt of the late suicide, 
Williams. It was proved before the Ma- 
gistrates of Shadwell Police Office, that 
three wecks before the murder of Mr, 
Williamson and his family, Williams had 
been seen to have a long French knife with 
an ivory handle.—That knife could never 
be found in Williams’s trunk, nor amongst 
any of the clothes he left behind him at 
the Pear-tree public house. The subse- 
quent search to find that deadly instru- 
ment has been successful. On the 14th, 
Harrison, one of the lodgers at the Pear- 
tree, in searching amongst some old 
clothes, found a blue jacket, which he 
immediately recognized as part of Wil- 
liams’s apparel. He proceeded to ex- 
amine it closely, and upon looking at the 
inside pocket, found it quite stiff with co- 
agulated blood, as if a blood-stained hand 
had been thrust into it. He brought it 
down to Mrs. Vermilloe, who immediately 
sent for Hope, and another of the Sbad- 
well Police officers, to make further 
search in the house. Every apartment 
then underwent the most rigid examina- 
tion, and after a search of about »n hour 
and a half, the officers came at last to a 
small closet, the one in which they disco- 
vered the object of their pursuit. In one 
corner of it there was a heap of dirty 
stuckings and other clothes; which being 
removed, they observed a bit of wood 
protruding from a mouse-hode in the wall, 
which they immediately drew our, and at 
the same instant they discovered the 
handle of a clasp-knife, apparently dyed 
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with blood, which, upon being brought 
forth, proved to be the identical French 
knife seen in Williams’s possession before 
the murders. The haudie and blade of it 
were smeared all over with blood. This 
important fact completes the chain of 
strong circumstantial evidence already 
adduced against the suicide.—There is at 
length some probability that the accom- 
plices of Williams in the late murders at 
Ratcliffe-highway, will be discovered and 
broaght to justice. Allblass and Hart, 
who usually associated with him, have 
undergone several examivations before 
Mr. Graham. Neither the facts against 
them, nor the examinations bave tran- 
spired, the ends of justice being more 
likely to be accomplished by observing 
silence, until there is sufficient proof of 
their guilt to commit them for trial. 

The late Mr. Williamson and his wife 
have, it is said, left property to the 
amount of about 600/. Among their pa- 
pers has been found a will made by Mrs. 
Williamson, on the presumption that her 
husband might die first; aud the lawyers 
are uot a little embarrassed to ascertain 
which was murdered first, as if she be- 
came a widow before she died, it would 
influence the descent of the property. Mr. 
Marr has left property to pay 19s. in the 
pound, 

The Gazette of January 14 contains a 
proclamation for the observance of a Ge- 
neral Fast on Wednesday the 5th of Fe- 
bruary in England aud Ireland; and in 
Scotland on Thursday the 6th of February 
next, 

Tue Countess or Berkerey.—An Ad- 
dress to the Peers of the United Kingdom 
has just been published by Mary Count- 
ess of Berkeley, in which she endeavours 
to rescue her character from the odiam 
which had been cast on it in the course of 
the late proceedings on the subject of the 
Berkeley Peerage. In doing this, how- 
ever, she disclaims any intention of ques- 
tioning the judicial rectitude of the deci- 
sion of the House of Lords, regarding it as 
the result of the sound application of those 
tules by which their Lordships are judi- 
cially bound to proceed.—In the course 
of this address (which also contains a 
variety of interesting correspondence) 
Lady Berkeley reviews the evidence given 
before the Lords, points out various incon- 
sistencies in it, and finally persists in the 
declaration that she was legally married 
to Lord Berkeley in 1785.—Her address 
concludes with expressing confidence in 
that Providence which has hitherto sup- 
ported her, and which she feels assured 
will not now desert her: “ but,” she 
finally adds, ‘ should life give way to the 
pressure of accumulated sorrows, the sym- 

athy of the Peerage will, I trust, be the 
pheritance of my children,” 


The new Comet was seen on Sunday 
and Monday evenings at the Glasgow 
Observatory, Its position has varied cun- 
siderably im decimation from that given 
by the French astronomers fur Dec. 5. It 
is now very near the Equator, Its ap- 
pearance, when viewed in the ten feet 
Herschelian, with a power of 250, is ex- 
tremely beautiful, The nebulous come- 
tary mass is condensed, auc appears bright, 
notwithstanding the vicin.ty of the moun. 
There is at p:esent a fiue double-star a litde 
to the South-west of it. The rapidity of 
its motion is evident, even in the interval 
of one day, = Its situation has been cares 
fully determined on both evenings, by a 
series of azimuths and altitudes with the 
great astronomical circle constructed by 
Mr. Troughton. It is still in the extend- 
ed consteliation Eridanus. 

By the late tmproved regulations of 
admission inio the British Museum, 29,000 \ 
persous have been adnyitted in a season, 
instead of 15,000 as before; and with 
liberty to remain in any of the rooms as 
long as they pk ased. 

The Kast India Company, on a repre- 
sentation from the manufacturers of cam- 
blet in Norwich, have raised their «order 
from 16,000 to 22,000 pieces this season. 

The intended Military Park at Welling’s 
Farin, Marylebone, is nearly laid out. 
Two grand barracks are to be erected, 
one on each wing, spacious enough for 
the reception of S000 meu; the whole is 
to be closed with a belt of forest trees, a 
considerable part of which is already 
planted, and on the outside of which will 
be a ci:cular drive, open to the publick, to 
an extent of four milcs. 

Geo, Sarvazin presented a memorial ta 
the Prince Regent in Noveusber tast, ig 
which, after giving the Listury of his coms 
munications wich the Engi: h Government, 
from the vear 1808, and the hazards he 
thereby incurred till his arrival in June 
1810, relates his interview with the members 
of Adininistration, the plaus he presented tg 
them, theiy promises, and his disappoint. 
menis; aud concludes with these de- 
manis:—1. Letters of naturalization. 
2. That his wife and son be considered as 
prisoners of war in France.—3, That his 
rank of Lieutenant-general be acknow- 
ledged from the Sth of October, 1798, on 
which day he was exchanged in that qua, 
lity for Gen. Sir H. Burrard, agreeably to 
the cariel which is deposited at the Foreign 
Office, and consequently recognized as 
holding that rank by the English Govern, 
meut.—4. A pension of 30007. sterlug a 
year for life.—5. An indemnity of 10,0002, 
sterling for bis losses at Boulogne, to en- 
able him to take a house suitable to his 
rank in London, as he had in France.—- 
6. A capital of 50,000/, sterling, for his 
notes aud plans, 
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An Address to the Grand Jury, at the open- 
ing of the General Session of the Peuce 
and Session of Oyer and Terminer, for 
the County of Middlesex, on Monday, 
Dec. 2, 1811, by W. Manwarinc, esq. 
Chairman. P.inted at the request of the 
Magistrate 
Geutleinen of the Grand Jury, Before 

you retire from the Court, and are engaged 

in the various matters which will necessa- 
rily be brought before you in the course 
of this Sessions, as the Grand Jury for the 

County of Middlesex, 1 desire to offer a 

few ybservations for your consideration, 

which at this season particularly deserve 
your attention. 

I shall not trouble you with a detail of 
your general duty here as a Grand Jury. 
I trust your own good sense, the general 
knowledge you have of the affairs of the 
Couaty, and the frequent calls upoo you 
to attend this and other courts of justice 
in this County, render it unnecessary to 
ge over these matters. 

Oue head of observation I wish to call 
your attention to, is the state of the 
highways. 1 mean. more particularly 
the streets, squares, lanes, and other 
thoroughfares, in the Metropolis; that 
they are in many places in such a state of 
decay aud want of repair, as to be not 
only highly inconvenient, bat absolutely 
unsafe and dangerous, and that wo in 
many of the most populous parts. 

Gentlemen, there is no difficulty in the 
law upon this subject. The general law 
js, that the inhabitants of every parish 
are bound to keep the highways leading 
through their several parishes in good re- 
pair; not to suffer them to become dan- 
gerous or inconvenient to the King’s sub- 
jects to pass and re-pass, on foot or on 
horseback, and with such carriages as 
they are authorised by law to make use 
of: that yery many are not in this state, 
your own observation mast tell you. I 
presume I need not inform you, Geatle- 
men, that every street, square, lane, and 
passage, which the King’s subjects have 
a right to pass and re-pass over, are high- 
ways, and are indictable if not kept in 
repair, There are, besides, certain pa- 
rishes and places which have local Acts of 
Parliament for their government and bet- 
ter management, which, in some particu- 
lars, take them out of the general law, and 
authorise those whp are to carry them 
into execution to levy taxes for paving 
and other purposes; but those Acts of 
Parliament will not indemnify any such 
parish against the general law, if the 
highways are suffered to fall into.a state 
of decay, unless some particular body of 
men or individual are specially bound to 
repair them, A highway, continued in a 


state of decay for a length of time, is a 
public nuisance, whatever private juris- 
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diction it may be under; the right of the 
King’s subjects to bave a safe and conve- 
nient passage is not suspended by such 
Acts of Parliament. 

There are cases, too, where the Legis- 
lature sanctions a temporary violation of 
the law for particular purposes, which 
are conceived to be for the benefit of the 
publick ; such as taking pavements up in 
the public streets, for various purposes ; 
erecting temporary obstructions, such as 
hoards and other fences, for the safety of 
people passing and re-passing, and va- 
rious other occasions; but still it must 
always be remembered, that such autho- 
rised inroads upon the public righis, or 
upon private property, must be made as 
little incouvenient as possible ; that the 
work must be done with due diligence and 
expedition; that, when done, the public 
street or place must be left in a state of 
complete substantial repair. 

[ am not aware that any indictments 
are to be Jaid before you on this subject ; 
if there should be such, I will only ob- 
serve, they are objects of great import- 
ance, and are entitled to your very serious 
consideration. 

Gentlemen, these matters may also be 
brought before the Court by the present- 
ment of a Grand Jury, 

A presentmeut, Gentlemen, is a state- 
ment to the Court, by a Grand Jury, of 
facts injurious to the publick, from their 
own knowledge and observation, without 
any bill of indictment laid before them. 
This is one of the functions of a Grand 
Jury, which they have a right to exercise; 
and this presentment, if it is acted upon, 
must be shaped into au indictment, and 
evidence must be given of the facts at the 
trial, and the necessary formalities in an 
indictment must be observed, 

Gentlemen, another matter to which T 
shali call your attention is, the state in 
which the Metropolis now is, in respect te 
street-robberies and house-breaking. ‘To 
what cause this increased attack upon the 
comfort and security of the publick is te 
be attributed, I shall not cenjecture; but 
certainly so the fact is, to a very alarming 
degree. We must hope, that it is not 
from a wilful neglect or relaxation of ne- 
cessary vigilance; yet, surely, if the 
existing laws were properly enforced, some 
stup might be put to the daring robberies 
daily and nightly committed. An Act 
was passed in the 32d year of his preseut 
Majesty, authorising the apprehending 
ill-disposed and suspected persons, and 
reputed thieves, in their perambulations 
about the streets and places of public re- 
sort, in quest of their prey, before they 
had the opportunity of carrying their fe, 
lonjous designs inte execution ; that was 
a temporary Act at first, but the same 
Jaw has been re-enacted, and is ar = 
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full force*. It was first made at a time 
when bands of robbers associated in such 
numbers as to set the civil power at de- 
fiance ; and immediately after the passing 
it had avery visible effect ; many disap- 
peared, and many were taken into cus- 
tody; much good was done, and many 
robberies prevented ; and | think that, if 
that wholesome law was now acied upon 
with vigour and perseverance, it would be 
found ove of the best securities provided 
in the whole code of our criminal law, for 
the protection of our persons from felo- 
nious assaults and depredations. Many 
years’ experience, and attentive observa- 
tion, satisfy me, that no paius ought to 
be spared to give this law its fuil effect. 
1 am at a loss to pot out a more effec- 
tnal means of obtainmg this most desir- 
able object. 

The severity of punishments ordained 
for particular crimes act very feebly on 
the minds of hardened thieves; the chaeces 
of acquittal upon trial arising from various 
circumstances, render the severity of con- 
sequent punishment of little avail, Pre- 
Yention is the great desideratmm. 

But now, when we meet a gang of 
thieves in the streets, as we frequently da 
in midday, insultingly starng us in the 
face as they pass, and the populace 
gazing at them with fear and wonder ;— 
ove is pointed out to us as the first pick- 
pocket in town; another as a famous 
house-breaker, that has been so many 
times tried, and always got off; and so on 
of others, according ‘o their adroitness in 
the different lines of their profession— 
A stranger to these matters would suppose 
these were licensed thieves. 

Gentlemen, as to our present system of 
guarding the night by a few watchmen 
placed here and there in watch-boxes, and 
coming out once or twice in an hour, and 
each going the little circuit allotted to him, 
and then returning to his watch-box, which 
3 believe is very generally the practice, 
woeful experieuce convinces us that no se- 
curity can be expected from this system. 
Houses are not broken open by chance— 
the work is always premeditated: the 
watchman’s stand is first surveyed and 
considered ; the tine he will come out of 
his box is known; the ground he will go 
over is ascertained; the church clock 
strikes, and informs the housebreaker the 
watchman is coming his round ; and if he 
has not effected his entrance into the 
honse he means to rob, he retires from the 
watchman’s beat until he returns and 
shuts himself up in bis watch-box ; then 
all is safe for a time, the thief returns, 
and effects his purpose. This wode of 
watching cannot prevent house-breaking. 
lam aware it may be Said, there is no- 
thing new, no fresh discovery in this ; we 
knew all this before. Gentlemen, it is 

* 51 Geu, Lil, c. 119, & 18, 
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very true, we do know it, and in our turns 
we fecl it too; we know, too, it is a com- 
mon topick of conversation and discussion, 
and that it generally ends without coming 
to any conclusion, except, perhaps, some 
one gravely asks, “ Why don’t Govern- 
ment interfere, and take it up ?”? 

Gentlemen, should we not ask ourselves, 
What we have done? whether we have 
taken al! those measures which the law 
authorises and points out? Cap we say we 
have tried every means the law has en- 
abled us to take? Have we called apon 
those whose more immediate duty it is to 
assist, and requested their assistance and 
interference? or do we only go on from year 
to year im the same unavailing mode, com- 
plaining, doing nothing, nor endeavouring 
to make any alteration or improvement in 
our system. Let it be remembered that 
every parish is a little independent state 
in this respect; that it has power to regu- 
late and direct how the nightly watch shall 
be kept in its own district. In almost 
every parish there are some gentlemen 
who take an interest and active imterfe- 
rence in their parochial concerns. Wonld 
they meet, and seriously consider this im- 
portant subject, surely there can be little 
doutt, but that the present mode of 
watching the night, so evidently defective, 
might be improved ; and wherever an ef- 
feetual improvement is established, it may 
reasonably be expected it will be gene- 
rally adopted. 

Gentlemen, at this particular time, 
when surrounding Nations are looking up 
to this great powerful country with admi- 
ration, and fleeing to it from all quarters 
for safety and protection, is it not most 
disgraceful, that the peaceful inhabitants 
of its great Metropolis cannot lie down at 
night to rest, without the apprehension 
that his house may be ransacked, and his 
most valuable property taken from him 
before the morning! This, without any 
exaggeration, is our present state. 

Gentlemen, I have thought it proper to 
say thus much to you on these subjects, 
hoping, that when you are dismissed from 
th's service, you will, in your several pa- 
rishes, endeavour to enforce such mea- 
sures as will best tend to improve our 
Streets and other highways; to prevent 
street robberies; and to establish a more 
effectual system for protecting our pro- 
perty during the night. 

Yon will now, Gentlemen, proceed to 
the business you are more immediately 
summoned upon; many important mat- 
ters, I doubt not, will be laid before you, 
to which I trust you will give your serious 
attention and consideration ; you will be- 
sides (as is too frequent here) have many 
frivolous cases laid before you, arising 
from accidental quarrels, which occasion 
some: trifing assaults or misbehaviour, 
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and, in consequence, indictments are pre- 
ferred, where no personal injury has been 
Sustained ; those you will discountenance, 
and recommend peace and harmony, ra- 
ther than suffer the parties to involve 
themseives in litigation and expense, and 
loss of that time which may be much bet- 
ter employed for the benefit of themselves 
and their families. 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Lyceum Turatre. 

Jan. 3. Right and Wrong, a Comedy. 
Ry Mr. Burton. The piece was very in- 
differently received. 





Promotions, &e. 

Whitehall, Nov. 27. Capt. George Chas. 
Hoste, Royal Engineers, permitied to ac- 
cept and wear the insignia of a Knight of 
the third class of the Royal Sicilian order 
of St. Ferdinand and of Merit. conferred 
on him fer his courage and intrepidity in 
the action fonght by the Spartan frigate 
against a squadron of the Enemy in the 
Bay «f Naples, May 3, 1810, 

Hon. Philip Wodehouse. and Capt. 
Larcom, Commissioners of the Navy. 

Rev. Tho. Knox, “M. A. Master of ‘Tun- 
bridge School, Kent, vice Knox, resigned. 





EccrestasTicaL PrererMents. 

Rev. R. H. Chapman, chaplain to the 
Prince Regent, Cuxton R. Kent. 
Rev. J. Slade, Feversham 

brideshire. 

Rev. E. Ward, Haughley V. Suffolk. 

Rey. Gilbert Malcolm, Toddenham R. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. William Stabback, Sancreed V. 
Cornwall. 

Hou. ond Rev. Hugh Percy (son of the 
Earl of Beverley, and son-in-law of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) Chanceller of 
the Cathedral of Sarum. 

Rev. Wm. Taylor, jan. D. D. Chaplain 
in Ordinary to his Majesty in Scotland, 
vice Gordon, deceased. 

Rev. B. Jones, Gwernesney R. Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Rev. Capel Whitmore Blashfield, B.D. 
Goytre R. Monmouthshire. 

Rev. J. Mower, Tinsley V. Yorkshire, 
vice Chapman, resigned. 

Rev. E, A. Bray, Brent Torr Perpe- 
tual Curacy, and ‘Tavistock V. Devon, 
vice Sleeman, deceased, 

Rev. R. N, Raikes, B. A. Hellesdon 
with Drayton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. L. Treadway, Gayton V. Norfolk. 


R. Cam- 





Birrus. 

Jan. 19. Mrs. Southall, wife of a 
working shoemaker, Mansion-house-row, 
Kennington-lane, three fine boys, all of 
whom are likely to do well. 

Jan. 24. The wife of Mr. Charles Phi- 
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lip Galabin, of the Union Fire Office, 
Cornhill, a daughter. 

Lately, At Whitehall, the wife of J. 
Phillimore, LL. D. a daughter. 

At Cheltenham, Lady Mary Ross, a 
son and heir. 

At Gredlington, Flintshire, Lady Ken- 
yon, a son, 

{nu Welbeck-street, the wife of Col. Dil- 
lon, a son. 

The wife of E. Morris, esq. M.P. a 
san: the infant lived but a few minutes. 

At Walthamstow-house, Essex, Lady 
Wigcram, a daughter. 

In Upper Guildford-strect, the wife of 
Sir R. Graham, a daughter. 

Maratiaces. 

Jan. 1. C. T. Wood, esq. of Thoresby, 

co. Lincoln, to Jane, only daughter of 
Sic John Thorold, bart. af Syston Park. 
2. KE. Peel, esq. third son of Sir R. 
P. bart, M. P. to Emily, secon! daughter 
of J. Swinfen, esq. of Swinfen-house, co. 
Stafford. 

Jan 6. Henry Fynes, esq. M. P. for 
Alhorough, to Katharine, third daughter 
of the Bishop of Bangor. 

Capt. Cochrane, R. N. eldest son of 
Vice acm. Sir Alex. C. to Miss Ross Wish- 
art. eldest daughter of Lieut.-gea. Sir Cha. 
Ross, bart, 

W. Wellesley Pole, esq. to the eldest dau. 
of the late Sir James Ty!ney Long, bart. 

Mr. Hudson, to Miss Hawker, daughter 
of Dr. Rohert Hawker, vicarof Plymouth. 

Jm. 13. At Bridgnorth, Mr. Joseph 
Wylde to Miss Elizabeth Thompson. 

Jan. 15. Rev. T. H. Elwin, to Eliza 
Eleonora, eldest daughter of Wm. Monk, 
esq. of Enfield. 

Jan. 20. Charles Whitaker, esq. of 
Rose-field, Lancashire, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Samuel Horrocks, esq. M. P. 

Re-married at St. Geotge’s Hanover- 
square, the former marriage having taken 
piace in Scotland, James Webber, esq. 
of Bellmour-house, Hants, to Marianne, 
3d dau. of John Maclean, esq. of Galway. 

Capt. S. Strover, of the East India 
Company’s Artillery, Bombay Establish- 
ment, to Mary Anne, eldest daughret 
of T. Strover, esq. of Plymouth Dock-yd. 

G. Woods, esq. only son of John W,. 
esq. Winter-lodge, co. Dublin, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Hans Hamilton, esq. M. P. 

At Baron’s-court, Tyrone, Sir C. T. 
Morgan, of London, to Sydney, eldest 
daughter of the veteran Irish comedian 
Owenson, and author of “* The Wild Irish 
Girl,” and “ Woman, or Ida of Athens.” 

T. D. Blonder, esq. of Kippsx-park, 
Yorkshire, to Apollonea, daughter of 
Lord Stourton. 

J, Adams, esq. of Stone-hovse, Devon, 
to the youngest daughter of the late F. 
Wheatley, esq. R. A. 


Jan. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE LATE LORD NEWTON. 


The late Lord Newton {whose death we 
noticed in our last vol. p. 439) was de- 
scended of the Hays of Rannes, one of the 
most antient branches of the family of 
Hay. He was born in the year 1747, and 
was called to the bar in 1769. He bad so 
thoroughly, studied the principles of the 
profession on which he now entered, that 
he used often to say, “ that he was as 
good a Lawyer at that time as he ever was 
at any future period.” His strong natu- 
ral abilities, assisted with such preparation 
for business, gould not fail to attract no- 
tice, and he became soon distinguished 
for his acuteness, his learning, and his 
profound knowledge of law. It was re- 
markable of him, that he always appear- 
ed as much versed in the common and 
daily practice of the Court, and even in 
these minute forms that are little known, 
except to the inferior practitioners, as in 
the higher branches of legal knowledge, 
that are only uuderstood by the greatest 
Lawyers. The great simplicity of charac- 
ter which he carried with him through the 
whole of life was no where more conspicu- 
ous than in his appearances at the bar. 
His pleadings exhibited a plain and fair 
statement of the facts, a profound and ac- 
curate exposition of the law, and very 
acute and solid reasonings on both; but 
there was an entire absence of every thing 
merely ornamental, and especially of 
those little arts by which a speaker often 
tries to turn the attention of his auditors 
on himself. He seemed full of the cause 
in which he was engaged, and not a word 
escaped which could lead any one to ima- 
gine that the thoughts of the orator were 
ever turned to his own performance. 
Though his reputation continued always 
toincrease, he practised at the bar with- 
eut obtaining any preferment till the be- 
ginning of the year 1806, when, on the 
death of the late Lord Methven, he was 
ippointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
by the Ministry of which Mr. Pox was a 
member, and was the only judge in the 
(Court of Session appoivted while that 
yreat statesman was in power; a distinc- 
tion ov which he always professed to set a 
high value. Lord Newton’s talents never 
appeared to greater advantage than after 
he took his seat on the bench. Asa 
lawyer, the opinions he gave were pro- 
bably never surpassed for their acuteness, 
discrimination, and solidity; and, as a 
judge, he now shewed, that all this was 
the result of such a rapid and easy appli- 
cation of the principles of law, as appear- 
ed more like the effect of intuition than of 
study and laborious exertion. The clear- 
esi and most comprehensive view of every 
question seemed naturally to present it- 
self; and his opinions, at the same time 





that they were readily and decisively 
formed, were considered, by professional 
men, as being perbaps less liable to error 
than those of any other judge who has ap- 
peared in ourtime. He was unremitting 
in his exertions ; and it is certain that, for 
his dispatch of business, and the correct- 
ness of his judgment, Lord Newton has 
been rarely excelled. As to political 
principles, Lord Newton was an ardent 
and steady Whig. Owing to the great 
openness and sincerity of his character, 
and the entire absence of the least ap- 
proach to art or duplicity, he passed 
through a period remarkable for the hosti< 
lity which political opinions engendered, 
with fewer personal enemies than any 
other man equally unreserved in con- 
demning the measures which he thought 
wrong, and equally inflexible im support- 
ing those which he thought right. In pri- 
vate life he was extremely amiable, and 
his social qualities, as well as his great 
worth, endeared him to his friends.. He 
possessed an extraordinary fund of good 
humour, a disposition extremely playful, 
great simplicity of character, with the en- 
tire absence of all vanity and affectation, 
A few peculiarities or little eccentricities 
which be possessed appeared with so good 
a grace, and in the company of so many 
estimable qualities, that they only tended 
to render him more interesting to his 
friends.—Lord Newton appeared to pos~ 
sess two characters that are but rarely 
united together. Those who saw him only 
on the bench were naturally led to think 
that his whole time and thoughts had, for 
his whole life, been devoted to the labori- 
ous study of the law. Those, on the 
other hand, who saw him in the circle of 
his friends, when form and austerity were 
laid aside, could not easily conceive that 
he had not passed his life in the inter- 
course of society. . With great gentleness 
and kindness of heart, he had a manly 
and firm mind. He had hardly any feel- 
ings of personal danger, and he seemed to 
despise pain, te which he was a good deal 
exposed in the last years of his life. He 
was a man of great bodily strength, and, 
till the latter years of his life, when he 
became very corpuylent, of great activity. 





Deatas. 
1811. AT Bombay, in the East Indies, 
Aug.” the Hon. Jonathan Duncan, many 
years Governor of that Presidency ; an 
appointment which he held with great 
credit to himself and advantage to the 
Company. In his public character and 
private capacity he was highly respected ; 
administering justice with the most at- 
tentive care: a judicious and munificent 
patron 5 
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patron ; liberal almost to profusion of his 
‘own property, but a strict economist in 
‘the public expenditure. 

Nov. ... In Carmarthen-street, Totten- 

ham Court Roail, Mr. Wm. Cree. 
. Nov. 3. Shet by a Custom-house officer, 
while running a skiff, ioaded with British 
«merehandise, from Léwer Canada into the 
district of Vermont, Mr. H. Brooks, a re- 
spectable trader, of St. Alban’s. 

Dec. 22. At Southampton, sincerely 
regretted by all who knew her, Mary, 
midow of the lute Colonel George Lewis, 
who'so highly distinguished himseif as 


memorable siege of Gibraltar. Her con- 
duct through life as a daughter, a wife, 
and a mother, was truly exem»lary ; and 
the patience, fortitude, and even cheerful- 
ness, with which she laboured during the 
last three years, under a most painful, 
and (as she was well aware) incurable 
disorder, were such as the feeble pen 
which traces these lines is unable to do 
justice to, and none but a true Christian 
could have exhibited. She survived her 
four sons, two of whom followed the pro- 
fession of their father, and died in his 
Majesty’s service; and has left behind her 
two daughters, to lament the loss of ‘the 
best and mos: affectionaje of parents. 

Dec. 24. Among the unfortunate seffer- 
ers who perished in the Here off the coast 
of Holland, John, the second son of 
John Jacob, esq. of Somerton, who met 
"WV with his premature death ia his 13th year, 
whilst serving as a midshipman : a youth 
of promising abilities, with mild and ami- 
able manners. 

Lost in the Texel, Rev. Wm. Hoblyn 
Lake, M. A. chaplain to his Majesty’s 
ship St George,, and fellow of Wadham 
college, Oxford, 

Dec. 27. Aged 96, D. Fraser, late far- 
mer of Barnyards, near Beauly. He re- 
tained his faculties entire, and was never 
beard to complain of indisposition: it was 
only for a few days before his death he 
was obliged, owing to debility, to keep his 
bed. He served as piper to. Simon Lord 
Lovat, and fouglit at the battles of Falkirk 
and Culloden. The Hon. A. Fraser of 
Lovat, desirous to shew every mark of 
respect to an old and faithful servant, 
ordered both bis pipers to accompany the 
funeral, on the 30th, playing a mourpful 
dirge, to the place of interment at Kirk- 
hill; he also sent to the burying-ground 
a supply of good Highland whisky, for the 
refreshment of those who attended the 
funeral, according to the old custom of the 
clan. 

1812, Jan. 1. Aged 71,'Frances, wife 
of Rev. Thos. Martyn. 

The wiferof S. Hougham, esq. Charter- 





uare, 
Gent. Mac. January, 1812. 

















Commandant of the Royal Artillery at the © 
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At Walworth, aged 70, Mrs. Elizabeth 
-Ashforth. 

Mr. Philip Lediard, son of Mr. L. dry- 
salter, Bristol. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Gould, widow of the 
late Major-gén. Paston G. 

Mrs. Anne Wilson, of Hull. She had 
the preceding evenmg completed her 75th 
year. 

At Aberdeen, Jean, daughter of the late 
James Wilson, esq. of Finzeauch. 

At Rahasave, Galway, Rob. French, esq. 

Jan. 2. In’ Moutague-street, Russell- 
square, in his 40th year, Johp Offiey, esq.; 
without ostentation, steady in ims reli- 
gious duties; as a parent and husband 
kind and affectionate; conciliating in his 
mauners, wiih a most friendly disposition. 

Mr. W. Ruspini, son of the Chevalier 
R. of Pall Mall. 

Henry ‘Shelley, esq. M.P. for Lewes, 
and formerly aide-de-camp to Gen. Hulse. 

In Northumberland-street, Mary-le- 
Bonne, Miss Jane Adair, “daughter of the 
late Patrick A. esq. and sister to Lady 
Bernard, ; 

In Gray’s Inn Road, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Charles Warren, engraver. 

The wifeof Mr. W.Shadbolt, Peckham. 

At Hanwell-heath, Middlesex, aged 88, 
Mrs. Anne Greme, relict of the late Henr 
G. esq. and mother of the lady of Sir 
Andrew Snape Haummond, bart. 

Aged 32, Mr. Melton, of Gainshall, 
Hunts. On hisdeath-bed, he wished that 
# favourite daughter, seven years of age, 
should enter eternity with him. 
then apparently well, awful to relate, she 
breathed her last the following day. They 
were both interred, at the same time, in 
one grave. 

In Norfolk Crescent, Bath, Wm. Wyatt 
Dimond, esq., a member of the Corpora- 
tion, and joint-proprietor with John Pal- 
mer, esq. of the Theatres Royal in that 
city and Bristol.’ The sudden rupture of 
a blood-vessel on the braii was the fatal 

cause of Mr. Dimond’s death ; a calamity 
which assailed bim on Christmas eve, 
whilst high iv health and happinéss, and 
surrounded by his family. The most 
skilfal medical assistance was instantly 
obtained, and the témporal artery opens 
ed; but haman aid’ was vain, and at the 
end of eight short days expired one of the 
brightest ornaments of society,—a man 
who never, in thought, word, or dedd, 
injured a single huthan being —Mr. Di- 
mond was the friend and pupil of the im- 
mortal Garrick. Under his immediate 
auspices he appeared on the boards of 
Drury Lane in 1772, and in the character 
of Romeo first elicited those talents which 
afterwards raised hii to the Very height of 
his profession. His persen and featu 
Were closely miodelled after those “e 
Garrick; 
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Garrick: in acting, he always copied 
Nature, and always reached the heart. 
Possessing a sound judgment, an unste- 
died gracefulness of action, and a,voice 

modulated with the finest harmony, Mr. 
Dimond certainly approached as near to 
the transcendant abilities of his great pre- 
ceptor as any performer who ever adorned 

‘the stage; but, naturally desirous of ob- 
taining Opportunities of appearing before 
the publick more frequently than at that 
period could be allotted to a young per- 
‘former at Drury Lane, he, in 1774, ac- 
cepted a short and valuable engagement 
at Bath; but the marked and gratifying 
reception which he there met with, both 
in public and in private, soon induced 
him to prefer to the metropolis a city in 
which he afterwards centered all his hap- 

inesss' and where posthumous regret will 
cae record his living worth. About 
twelve years since, while yet in the zenith 
of popularity, he bade adieu to the stage, 
and quitted the management of the Thea- 
tre for the unitterrupted enjoyment of 
domestic life-—Mr. Dimond’s manners 
were the most gentlémanly and unassum- 
ing ; his disposition the most amiable and 
cheerful: affection for his family, and 

‘benevolence to all mankind, constituted 
the greatest happiness of his life. When- 
ever imperious regard to public example 
compelled him to. an act of apparent 
harshness, his hand was sure in secret to 
obey the dictates of his heart, and admi- 
nister a balm to the wound he had before 
unwillingly inflicted. Through the whole 
ef his fatal illness, his sole uneasiness ap- 
peared to be lest his family should think 
he suffered : his dying moments were but 
‘the epitome of his life ; the tenderest cha- 
rities of the man, and the firmest resig- 
nation of the Christian, adorned him to 
‘the last, when, with a gentle sigh, he 
resigned to Heaven that breath which had 
mever been known to give utterance to one 
unkind expression. Dimond, like Garrick, 
was attacked on Christmas eve, and both 
died in the same month at the age of 62! 
—The life and death of Mr. Dimond exhi- 
bit a memorable confirmation of the truth 
of Dr. Blair’s assertions, that the basis of 
a lasting reputation is laid in moral worth ; 
that unaffected piety, conjoined with invio- 
lable uprightness and integrity in con- 
duct, command a degree of respect which 
approaches to veneration; that candour 
‘and fairness never fail to attract esteem 
‘atid trust ; and that kindness and benevo- 
leiice conciliate love, and create warm 
friendships.—On the pe | following his 
demise, an enlightened and truly worthy 
Divine (the Rev. Dr. Tomkyns), in an 
eloquent and impressive sermon, most 
feelingly alluded to the melancholy event, 
and pointed out the character of Mr. Di- 
mond as an example to society of public 
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worth and domestic virtue.-On Thursday 
the Sth, the remains of this lamented 
gentleman were deposited close to the 
tomb of Quin in the Abbey Church, where 
but two Sundays before he had in the most 
perfect health attended divine service, and 
received the sacrament with the Corpora- 
tion. The Theatre was closed, and all 
the performers and servants attached te 
the establishment went into deep mourn- 
ing, as a sincere testimony of respect to 
one who had ever blended the kindness 
of a friend with the duties of a master. 
The deep and unaffected sorrow expressed 
by the uumerous crowds of spectators as 
their “dead fayourite ” was borne in 
silence to his last sad home spoke at once 
the worth of the deceased, and the feelings 
of the survivors.—Peace to his shade! 
and ma: 

** Goodness and he fill up one monument!” 

Jan, 3. In Weymouth-street, Mrs. Cad 
roline Armstrong, widow of the late Gen, 
Bigoe A. 

In Somerset-place, suddenly, John Ro- 
binson Pearson, esy. secretary of the Lot- 
tery office. He was much esteemed; and 
was well known in the streets of London by 
an enormous wen on his neck. 

In Keppel-street, Russell-square, Johe 
Munro, esq. 

In his 20th year, James, youngest son 
of Mr. John Northcote, of the Customs. 

At Kempston-house, Bedfordshire, Mrs. 
Jane Adams, niece of the.late Rev. Edw. 
Ellis, formerly rector of Leke, Notts. 

At Broxbourne, Herts, aged 77, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Taverner. 

In her 70th year, the wife of Mr. W. 


Bowen, of the Hill, near Westbury, 
Salop. 

Miss D. Oliver, daughter of Mrs, O. 
Oswestry. 


In his 76th year, at his mansion-house 
at Chesterton, near Bridgnorth, Thomas 
Bache, gent. 

; Jan. 4. Jobn Hilton, esq. Ironmonger 
ane. 

At Sir W. Curtis’s, Southgate, aged 62, 
Mrs, Sarah Roberts. 

In Bruce-grove, ‘Tottenham, John 
Smith, esq. late of Newgate-street, for- 
merly one of the Common-council of Far- 
ringdon Ward Within. 

At Enfield, Middlesex, Bicknell Coney, 
esq, a director of the Bank of England, and 
for more than 50 years an eminent mer- 
chant in Leadenhall-street. 

At Tittleshall, Norfolk, shot by his bro- 
ther’s gun accidentally going off, and in- 
stantly expired, Charles, younger son of 
Rev. Dixon Hoste. 

At Somerton, Oxon, aged 95, Mr. F. 
Gibbs, late of Blisworth, co, Northampton. 

Of a decline, in her 26th year, Jane, 
wife of Mr, Quartley, printer, Shepton 
Mallet. 5 pa 
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At Portsea, aged 80, Mrs. Baldy, wi- 


dow of the late Mr. B., master rope-maker 
at Plymouth Dock-yard. Mr. B, was 
formerly foreman of the rope-makers in 
the Dock-yard, Portsmouth ; and was the 
means of Jack the Painter being taken, 
who at that time kad set fire to the hemp 
and rope-house. The incendiary had 
asked Mr. B. some trifling ques@tons, who 
on that account was induced to notice 
him ; and from Mr. B.’s description of the 
man he was taken. Mr. B, received his 
promotion in consequence. 

Aged 86, Rev. Wm. Brereton, rector 
of Cottesmore, co. Ratland, and of Pick- 
well, co. Leicester, and canon residentia- 
ry of Lichfield cathedral. He was for- 
merly of King’s college, Cambridge ; 
A, B. 1749; A, M. 1753. 

The wife of Mr. Zachariah Parker, of 
Holly-hall, near Dudley. 

Jah. 5. Mr. David Taylor, of the firm 
of Sangster, Atkinson, and Taylor, Milk- 
street. ; 


At Pentonville, in her 88th year, Sarah, 
relict of John Joshua Pim, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 39, Elizabetu, wife 
of Joseph Delafons. 

At Kensington, aged 32, Mr. J. Hellins 
Heardjing, of the Globe Insurance office; 
Pall-Mall; a young man of great talents 
and integrity. 

At Stanmore, Thomas Comerferd, esq. 

At Sydenham, aged 36, the wife of H. 
Cobb, esq. 

At East Bergholt Lodge, Suffolk, Adm. 
Sir Rich. Hughes, bart. 

In his 55th year, Mr. Thomas Parrott, 
an opulent farmer of Wotton, Bucks, - 

In Bath, in his 82d year, Stephen 
Welch, esq. father-in-law of Dr. Fletcher, 
of Ebworth. 

At Bath, in his 68th year, W.Shute, esq. 

At Longnor-hall, Salop, the wife of Rev. 
Archdeacon Corbett. 

Jan. 6. Henry Rosser, esq. solicitor, 
Bartlett’s-buildings ; eminently distin- 
guished fod his professional abilities and 
integrity, in the exercise of which he had 
been actively engaged for nearly half a 
eentury. 

At Walworth, ia his 67th year, Mr.Chas. 
Dallas. In his 70th year, Mr. Thos, 
Knight. 

At Margate, Mr. Eyles, late of Bams- 
bury, Wilts. 

Aged 79, Mr. Thos. Jessop, of Hecking- 
ton ; and on the 12th, aged 71, his widow. 

At Edinburgh, in his 39th year, Wm. 
Jackson, esq. solicitor of Excise for Scot- 
land. ; 

Jan. At Datchet, aged 58, Miss Scott, 
aunt of Lord Montague, Ditton Park. 

At Downham Market, Norf. Mr. Thos. 
Wright, draper, who by honest industry 
had accumulated very handsome property. 
Aged 88, Mr, Wm. Boptoft, of Alford; 
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and on the 11th, aged 88, his widow, Mrs. 
B They had been married 66 years, and 
were the parents of Messrs. B. of Boston. 

Geo. Hughes, esq. late collector of 
Customs, at Wisbeach. 

Jan. 8. Fanny Lascelles Jenner, daugh- 
ter of H. Jenner, LL. D. 

At his brother’s, Stepney, T. King, esq. 
of the Orduance Office. 

At Rotherhithe, aged 75, Richard Ad- 
dams, esq. 

At Kensington, in her 77th year, Mrs. 
Eliz. Wicks, late of Herton, Middlesex. 

At Ashurst-place, Northfleet, Kent, 
Isaac Lefevre, esq. 

Suddenly, Mr. W. Calcett, bookseller, 
Oxford ; deservedly esteemed for his uni- 
form punctuality and integrity. 

At Havant, Hants, aged 77, Rev. J. 
Scott, rector of Hamble, and uncle to the 
Countess of Oxford. 

In his 78th year, J. Allanson, esq. of 
Holgate, York. 

Jan. 9, At her brether’s (Mr. Musgrave, 
Ely-place), aged 26, Miss Eliz. Thomp- 
son, of Newark, Notts. 

After a long illness, in his 22d year, 
Frederic, fourth son of John S, Harford, 
esq. Bristol. 

Jan. 10, At Wolverhampton, aged 35, 
after an illness of 18 months, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Simpson, bookseller. 

Suddenly, aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of 
Rev, Marmaduke Bannister, perpetual 
curate of Tring, Herts. ' 

At Midhurst, in Sussex, aged 79, Hon. 
Mrs. Clementina Radclyffe, aunt to the 
present Earl of Newburgh. 

At Cheltenham, Mr. Thomas Sollis; 
stone-mason, formerly of Charlton Kings.’ 
His life was amiable; his death such as 
true Christians only attain, possessing the 
tranquillity emanating from a pure con- 
science. He has left his property to his. 
only surviving niece, the wife of Robert 
Finch, esq. merchant, Great Tower-street, 

At Bath, Mary, wife of W. Wood Wate. 
son, esq. of Dulwich-hill. , 

Samuel Maltby, esq. of Shelton, near 
Newark, Notts, — 

Mr. Jonas Howard, many years master 
and ship-owner, Hull, but latterly a pilot 
in the Roval Navy, 

Jan.11. In Grosvenor-place, Mrs. Robt. 
Ogilby, of Dungivee, co, Londonderry. 

At J. Dale’s, esq. Hatton-garden, Har- 
riet, youngest daughter of the late F. 
Smythies, esq. of Colchester. 

At Pimlico, Mr. G. Elsworth, 18 years 
one of the King’s messengers. 

At Knightsbridge-green, after a linger~ 
ing illness, Mrs. Hansard. 

Thomas, youngest son of Rev. Rich.: 
Jones, rector of Charfield, co. Gloucester. 

Aged 80, Mr.Stephen Batt, of Warwick. 

Aged 104, Anne Morris, the oldest in- 
habitaat of St. James's parish, Bath, PY 








At Nottingham, aged 68, Mr. Richard 
Wood, formerly an officer in the Excise 
at Tickhill, father of Mr. W. coach-pro- 
prietor, Doncaster. .- 

At the palace of Dalkeith, his grace 
Henry Scott, Duke of Buccleugh and 
Queensberry ; Marquis of Dumfrieshire, 
Earl of Dalkeith, Sanquebar, and Drum- 
lanrig; Viscount Nith, Torthowald, and 
Middiebie, and Dornock ; also Ear! of 
Doncaster and Lord Tynedale in England, 
Knight of the Garter; Lord Lieutenant of 
the Counties of Edinburgh and Roxburgh- 
shire, Governor of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, &c. He was born in 1746; the 
only son of Francis Earl of Dalkeith, by 
Lady Caroline Campbell, eldest daughter 
of Jobn, the great Duke of Argyle; and 
succeeded his grandfather in 1752. In 
3767, his Grace married Elizabeth Mon- 
tagu, only daughter of the late Duke of 
Montagu, by whom he has issue, Charles 
William, now Duke of Buccleugh and 
Queensberry, and Henry James, Lord 
Montagu, and four daughters, viz. the 
Countess of Courtown, Countess of An- 
cram, Countess of Home, and Lady Doug- 
las; all of whom have families. He is 
succeeded in his titles and estates by his 
eldest son, Charles William, Ear! of Dal- 
keith, who married Hagrriet, daughter of 

late Visc. Sidney, and has several 
children. His Grace succeeded at an 
early age to a princely fortune, which 
gave him the means of indulging bis natu- 
ral disposition to public spirit and private 
liberality, te which purposes, accordingly, 
a considerable part of his immense funds 
were known to be applied. He was ex- 
ceedingly affable in his manners; and 
what deserves te be recorded of a person 
$0 greatly exalted both in rank and for- 
tune, was generally accessible to the poor. 
4s a landlord, his liberality was well 
known; he was easy of access, and al~ 
ways ready to take an active part in any 
acheme of benevolence and humanity. He 
possessed great political influence. 

Found drowned under the ice, im Dad- 
dingstone Loch, Edinburgh, aged about 
80, Mr. Alexander Steel, many years 
proprietor of the steel-yard, Causeway- 
side. He had been for some years in a 
superannuated state, under the care of 
his relations, from whom he bad wandered 
on the 9th inst, and it is supposed he had 
fallen im the Loeh in the dark, He was 
discovered in an erect posture, and had 
some scratches ow the hands and face, ap- 
parently received in struggling to extricate 
himself. 

Jan. 12. In Charlotte-street, of a lin- 
gering and painful disease, borne like a 
man and a soldier, Gen, Sir James Henry 
Craig, K. B. late governor-in-chief of 


British North America; governor of Black- 
ness Castle ; and colonel of the 78th foot, 
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esq. Queen-square, 


R, Hollingworth, 
Westminster. ' 

In the New-road, aged 69, Mr. John 
Schweitzer, a native of Germany, and 
for many years a considerable tailor im 
Cork-street, Burlington-gardens. His life 
was distipguished by exemplary piety 
and uniform benevolence. 

In his 73d year, Mr, Thos. Watson, of 
Islington, nurseryman, 

At Paddington-green, in his 67th year, 
John Chamberlayne, esq. 

At Epping, aged 77, Sir Thomas Cox- 
head, formerly M. P. for Bramber, 

At Canterbury, Capt. Lamotte, Ist 
reyal dragoons. 

At Fawler, Oxon, Mr. Wilsdon, @ re- 
spectable farmer. 

Tn her 78th year, Mrs, Alderson, Telict 
of the late Thomas Alderson, esq. of Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

Mr. Barns, schoolmaster, 
rough. co. Lincolp. 

At Elston, near Newark, Mr. Matlock, 
many years master ofthe free school, 

Found literally burnt to a cinder, the 
wife of Mr. Colclough, chandler, Dublin. 
She was a handsume woman, between 50 
and 40 years of age; aud possessed a 
more than ordinary share of intellectual 
endowment. It is conjectured that the 
back of her clothes caught five first, and 
that she fainted either “through fright or 
suffocation. 

Mr. I"eter Moulton, driver for the last 
15 years to the Sudbury coach ; respected 
by the publick forhis civility and attention, 
and by his employers for his fidelity. 

Jen. 13. In, West-square, Jas. Hedger, 


Rlilingbo- 


jun. €sq. 

In his 15th year, Charles Wentworth 
Watson, cadet, son of Thomas W. esq. 
M. D. and third son‘in the Hon. Bast 
India Company’s service. 

Mrs. Gilbert, of Evington Lodge, co. 
Leicester. 

At Whaplode Drove, co Lincoln, aged 
87, Anne Phenix, who was blind the last 
ten years. 

Jan. 14. Suddenly, in a hackney coach, 
which was conveying him to the White 
Horse cellar, Piccadilly, in order to his 
returning home by the Bath mail, Mr, 
Mitchell, who kept an inn near Bath, 
On the coachman arriving at the hotel, 
medical assistance was sent for; but the 
spark of life was gone. Mr. M. came to 
town a few days ago to article one of his 
seus to an attorney. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Jones, relict of Morris 
J. esq. of Lower Belgrave-place. 

At Winchester, in his 70th year, Mr. 
George Feachem, one of the oldest free- 
men of that city. Mr. Feachem succeed- 
ed the late James Randall, esq. of St, 
Cross, as father of the charitable society 
of Gentlemen Aliens, and for atte! 20 
istin- 














distingaished himself as the strenuous 
supporter of that noble institution. 

At Ashton, near Bristol, of a scarlet 
fever, John Philip, youngest son of Sain. 
Gardiner, esq. of Coombe Lodge, Oxon. 

At Clifton, of a decline, aged 22, Char- 
lotte, the accomplished and beautiful 
daughter of Adm. Geo. Montagu. 

At Bungay, Rev. John Ives, rector of 
Great Holland, Essex, vicar of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Suffolk, and chaplain to the Duke 
of Norfolk. 

At Wallingtou, Hants, a fortnight after 
the death of his wife, Colonei R. Patton, 
late governor of St. Helena, 

At Exmouth, in his 58th year, E. Fea- 
ron Bonrke, esq. 

’ At Glasgow, burnt to death, supposed 
to have fallen asleep by the fire-side, M. 
Wright, a sheriff's officer. 

Jan. 15, At her father’s (Henry Pigeon, 
esq.) in her 28th year, Susan, wife of John 
Allen Shuter, esq. of Gainsford-street. 

Iu Wimpole-street, aged 75, Henry 
Penton, esq. a native of Winchester, which 
he esented im several successive Par- 
liaments, till his increasing years rendered 
him incapable of discharging hisjsenatorial 


duties. 
At Milford-hall, Suffolk, Sir Harry 
Parker, bart. 


At Wells, Geo. Lax, esq. sen. an emi- 
aent solicitor, and member of the corpora- 
tion. 

At Horncastle, aged 80, Mrs. Frishney. 

At Ibstock Grange, co. Leicester, Mr. 
George Thirlby, farmer aud grazicr. 

Aged 42, Thos. Grace Smith, esq. of 
Bitteswell. 

Thrown from his curricle in Holker- 
park, Lancashire, returning from a shoot- 
img-excursion in company with a younger 
brother, and his late tutor, aged 28, Col. 
Wm. Cavendish, M. P. for Derby, eldest 
son of Lord Geo. Henty C. and cousin to 
the Duke of Devonshire. He pitched on 
his head, and never spoke afterwards, A 
few years ago he married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Lord Lismore, by wkom he has left 
three or four children. 

At Kilmore, co. Kerry, Mrs. Usher, re- 
lict of the late E. U. esq. and sister of 
Lord Ventry. 

* Jan. 16. In Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, of a paralytic stroke, in his 60th 
year, Thos. Owen, esq. This gentleman 
appropriated a tenth part of bis consider- 
able property to public and private cha- 
rity. {t was his peculiar delight to soothe 
and alleviate the distresses of his fellow 
creatures. He evinced his firm friendship 
to the established religion of his country 
by an uniform atteution to its ordinances. 
From a natural diffidence ef temper he led 
a retired life; but his hospitable table 
Was ever open to a few clerical friends, 
who esteemed him when living, and will 
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feel his loss with peculiar regret. The 
worthy poor, who frequently partook of 
his unostentatious bounty, will shed the 
tear of sympathy at the death of a man 
whose heart was susceptible of the finest 
feelings of benevolence. 

At Islington, in his 59th year, Mr. Ste- 
venton Pepys, who was for a considerable 
time a Clerk in the Bank; and for the last 
three years has been Churchwarden of 
Islington, where he was much esteemed 
for his probity and philanthropy. 

At Dulwich, aged 73, Mrs. Willes, Her 
remains were interred op the 23d inst. in 
Westminster-abbey, in the private vault 
of her deceased venerable uucle, Dr. Jos, 
Wilcocks, Bishop of Rochester, and Dean 
of Westminster, (whose good son also, the 
author of “ Sacred Exercises,” and other 
pious and learned works, was buried in the 
same grave.) Mrs. W. was the only sur- 
viving branch of this most truly benevo- 
lent and worthy family; like them, dis- 
tinguished by every social and Christian 
virtue that can adorn the human heart. 

AtLynn, Mr, Lym, taylor. His death 
was occasioued by some person, for joke, 
putting gunpowder in his tobacco; the 
pipe in « loded, and the 
fragments entering the roof of his mouth, 
caused instant déath! He has left 13 
children. 

Aged 88, Mrs. Seaman, of Middlewich, 
Cheshire. 

The wife of John Caldecott, esq. of 
Holbrook Grange, near Rugby, only dae. 
of the late Mr. Alderman Sutton, of 
Leicester. 

Jan. 17. At Islington, aged 74, Mr. 
Pooie, father of Mrs. Dickons, of the Ly- 
eeum Theatre. 

Aged 51, “Mr. 
Kennington-lane. 

Jas. Esdaile, esq. of Upminster, Essex. 

Aged 67, Mr. John Coppock, worker of 
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James Lempriere, of 


_ the stone pits at Headington Quarry, Oxon. 


Jan. 18. Miss Milnes, eldest daughter 
of the late R. P. M. esq. M. P. for York, 
and sister to the present member for Pon- 
tefract. 

At Essex-house, Essex-street, aged 72, 
Mrs. Lindsey, relict of the late Rev. Theo- 
philus L. 

In his 69th year, Mr. John Purkis, of 
Chancery-lane, .oilman. 

In Grimsthorpe-park, ia consequence 
of his horse rearing and falling backwards 
on him on the 16th inst. Mr. Steel, of 
Scottlethorpe, co. Lincoln. 

Jan. 19, At her father’s, Dr. John Sims, 
Upper Guildford-street, Anne ae wife 
of Edward Trant Bontein, esq 

In consequence of ber clothes catching 
fire on the 17th inst. aged 72, the wife of 
Josiah Holford, esq. of Hampstead. 

At Hackney, aged 74, the wife of Mr. 
Wm. Keeys. 


Jan 
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Jan. 20, In Half Moon-street, in her 
7th year, Mrs. Jebb, widow of John 
Jebb, M. D. F. R. S. (who died March 2, 
$786.) Mrs. Jebb was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. James Torkington, 
rector of King’s Rippon and Little Stukely 
in oy oe and of Lady Dorothy 
Sherard, daughter of Philip second Earl 
of Harborough. She was married to Dr. 
Jebb in 1764, when he was in the heiglit 
of his literary reputation at Cambridge. 
The Doctor, it is well known, engaged in 
some very serious controversies with the 
University, particularly on abolishing 
Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
at the time of taking degrees, and on pub- 
lic annual examinations of Under-gra- 
duates. These disputes found exercise 
for the first talents at that time in the Uni- 
versity ; and Mrs. Jebb was not content 
with being a silent observer: she became 
the active opponent of Dr. Powell, the 
Master of Saint John’s College, who con- 
ducted the other side of the controversy, 
and who felt as sensibly the point of Mrs. 
Jebb’s pen in the public prints as he did 
of the learned Doctor’s. It was in refe- 
rence to the force of argument contained 
in a smart pamphlet written by Mrs. Jebb 
on the same subject, under the signature 
of Priscilla, that the late Dr. Paley said 
at the time, “‘ The Lord had sold Sisera 
into the hands of a Woman.” When Dr. 
Jebb, having embraced some speculative 
opinions which he thought made it neees- 
sary for him to resign his preferment, and 
to leave the Church, settled in London; 
he became a physician and a strenuous 
political reformer. No name is better 
known among the advocates of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, than that of Dr. J.; and 
the active energy of Mrs. J. is also well 
known. Being an invalid, she lived a 
retired life: but her zeal rose to the full 
level of her husband’s: she saw with the 
same quickness, glowed with the same 
ardour, and wrote occasionally with the 
same spirit. But Mrs. Jebb was not more 
distinguished for the vigour of her mind, 
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than the qualities of-her heart. She was 
a Christian, without bigotry ; a moralist, 
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without severity; a politician, without 
self-interest or ambition ; a sincere friend, 
without disguise, and without reserve.— 
With considerable powers of mind, she 
possessed all the amiable softness of the 
female character. With as few failings 
as could well fall to the lot of humanity, 
she exercised an unlimited candour in 
judging those of others. Candour and 
benignity were the prominent features of 
her character. Her friends, therefore, 
were numerous, and she could not have 
a single enemy. These superior qualities 
of mind and heart were lodged in a body 
of the most delicate texture. The frame 
of Mrs. Jebb was extremely feeble ; her 
countenance always languid and wan. She 
used to recline on a sofa, and had not 
been out of her room above once or twice 
these twenty years—she seemed the sha- 
dow of a shade, or rather all soul and in- 
telleet, like one dropped from another 
sphere. For her ardour and patriotic 
firmness, mixed with urbanity and gentle- 
ness, and occasionally brightening with 
innocent playfulness, gave that to her 
countenance, which the mere bloom of 
health cannot bestow, nor the pen de- 
scribe ; it gave a singular interest to her 
character; it can only be felt, and will be 
lastingly remembered by her surviving 
friends, 

Jan. 24. In Portman-square, Isabella 
Susanna, Countess of Beverley, second 
daughter of Peer Burrell, esq. of Beck- 
enham in Kent, sister to the Duchess of 
Northumberland, and the Duchess Dow- 
ager of Hamilton, now Marchioness of 
Exeter, and Peter Lord Gwydir. Her 
Ladyship was married June 8, 1775, to 
Lord Algernon Percy, second son of the 
late Duke of Northumberland, afterwards 
Lord Lovaine in 1786, and in 1790 Earl 
of Beverley ; and has left a numerous issue. 

Jan. 27. At Sutton, Surrey, the wife of 
Ambrose Hall, esq. of that place, and 
of Albion-street, Blackfriars. 





AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Prorerty, Doce Srock, Fine-Orrice 





Suares, &c. in January 1812 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scort, 28, New 
Bridge-street, London.—Birmingham Canai, 615d. dividing 26/. 5s. clear per annum, 
—Neath Canal, 290/. ex. Dividend 20/. per Share clear,—Leeds and Liverpool, 194/. 
dividing 8/, clear—Warwick and Birmingham, 288/, 290/, dividing 12/. clear,— 
Grand Junction, 205/. 210/. ex. Half Yearly Dividend 3/.—Worcester and Birmingham 
Old Shares, 34/. New Ditto, 4/. Discount.—Kennet and Avon, 31/. to 30/.10s. 501— 
Monmouth, 1035/.—Dudley, 50/. ex. Dividend.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 21/.—Ellesmere, 
691.—Union, 87/,—Lancaster, 22/. 10s.—Wilts and Berks Old Shares, 25/. New 
Ditto, 7/. Premium.—East India Dock, 121/. per cent.—London Dock Stock, 1162. 
ex. Dividend, Half Yearly, 5/. clear.—Commercial Dock Old Shares, 163/. per Share, 
with 32, 10s. Half Year’s Dividend.—Rock, 10s. Premium.—East London Water- 
Works, $1/. te 851—London Flour Company, 8/.—Strand Bridge, 271. per Cont, 
Discount, witheut Interest due.—London Institution, 60/.—Russell Ditto, 16/. 10s. 182. 
18s.—Surrey Ditto, 14/.—West Middlesex Water-Works, 851.—Provident Institution, 


22 10s, Premium,—English Copper Company, 7/. 15s. T/, 10s, dividing 8s, per oe’ 
’ t 
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os OF MORTALITY, from December 24, 1811, to January 28, 1812, 


Buried. 2Qand 5 153] 50 and 60 165 
- — 2195 Males - 905 1786 § 5and10 31] 60 and 70 167 
ae 1638 Females 881 10 and 20 55470 and 80 145 


Of whom have died under 2 years old 500 5 20 and 30 734] 80 and90 67 
Peek Loaf 5s. 8d. 52. 9d. 5s, $d.52. 8d. Bs. 5d. | © )30 and 40 170 | 90 and 100 12 
Salt £1. per bushel; 4)¢. per pound. 40 and 50 187 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending January 18, 1812, 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat Oa! ia Rye Barly Oats Beans, 
djs. djs. ° 


















Middlesex 112 Essex 105 
Surrey 11¢ Kent 108 
Hertford 104 Sussex 112 
Bedford 102 Saffolk 103 
Huntingd. 103 Camb. 99 
Northam, 104 Norfolk 101 
Rutland 101 Lincoln 96 
Leicester 99 York 90 
Nottingh. 103 Durham 95 
Derby 94 Northum. 84 
Stafford 102 Cumberi. 90 
Salop 106 Westmor. 92 
Hereford 111 Lancaster 93 1 
Wercester 113 Chester 92 
Warwick 115 Flint 105 
Wilts 112 Denbigh 100 1 
Berks 113 Anglesea (0 
Oxford 110 Carnarv. 96 
Bucks 112 Merionet. 102 


Cardigan 116 

Pembroke 96 

Carmarth114 

Glamorg. 113 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.}} Gloucest. 116 

105 11755 5j54 2431 9556 9} Somerset 123 

Average ef Scotland, per quarter: Monmo, 124 

83 1144 O42 9,28 . 649 2) Devon 114 

Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-|/ Cornwall 107 

ritime Districts of England and Wales, by); Dorset 116 
which Exportation and Beunty are to be|/Hants 114 10}00 

regulated in Great Britain......... ecocgeesesncedbervenseions 102 11]53 9/49 


PRICES OF FLOUR, January 27: 
Fine per Sack 90s. Seconds 75s. to85s. Bran per Q. 14s. to 17s, Pollard 26s. to 20x. 


RETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from Jan. 13 to Jan. 18: 
Total 4807 Quarters. Average 108s, 7d.—4s, 3$d. lower than last Return, 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, January 18, 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, January 22, 45s. 64¢. per Cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, January 27: 
Ment Bags........s0000.. 4h Os. to 6/, Os. | Kent Pockets........0.54 Os. to 7, Te 


Sussex Ditto.....0.000000-054 15s, to 5d 12s, | Sussex Ditto....... evseseee4l, 15s. to Gh. Os. 
Lesex Ditt0....00.....0...44 Os. to 64 Us. | Farnham Ditto ,........10/ 10s.toliL Qs. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 27 : 
St. James’s, Hay 4/..10s. Straw 2/. 8s. — Whitechapel, Hay 5/ 8s. Clover 62. 16¢. 
Straw 2/. 11s. —Smithfield, Clover l, 5s. Old Hay 5é. 5s. Straw 2/. 125. 


SMITHFIELD, January 27. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 
Beef,...cerereeeseeeeeseeedSe Od. to 6s, 4d. Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
MutttoM,.cccccesesesss-reedSe Od, to 6s. Od. Beasts about 2469. Calves 100. 
Veal....cceeee sseseedveeee 65. Od. to 8s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 12,500, Pigs 230, 
POrk..ccrsesrerserersereee OSs Od. to Gs. Odd. . 

COALS, January 27: Newcastle 44s. to 53s. Sunderland 00s. 
SOAP, Yellow 92s, Mottled 102s, Curd 106s. CANDLES, 13s, per Doz. Moulds 14s. 
TALLOW, peg Stune, Sib, St. James's 4s, 11d. Clare 4s. 11d. Whitechapel 4s, $4. 


Brecon 122 
Montgom. 103 
Radnor 116 


ce 
wUSSSCOMMOSSSOOSCSsSeossscoesuuonwosech 


————— 














EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JANUARY, 18132. 













































































































































































































































































| Bank | India SonthSea|S. Sea) S. Sea | SperCt } 3 per C. | SperCt.j3 per Ct. [4 per Ct.|5 perCt)5perCt| B. Long, Om- India {Exchequ,| Irish } Imp. | Imp. 
& | Stock. | Stock. | Stock. | Ann. |NewAn.| B.Red. | Consels.| 1726. |Au. 1751./An.1789.| Navy.{ 1797. | Ann. nium, | Bonds. | Bills. |5perCt.j3perCt.) Ann. 
30 shut shut shut | 62}$3 shut 7834 968 164 1dis, |15a16 pr.j24. 4 pr.’ 
31 |2291 930) shut shut 623 shut | 6257 shut 7344 shut |}———-|__ 164 laZd, {15al7pr.j2 d, 4 pr,| 54 

1 | Holide 

2 “ shut shut shut | 6233 shut shut shut "sh 968 | 16% lazd. ji5al6pr.j2d. 5 pr.) 924 

3} 2304 shut shut | 623% shut | 623 63} shut shut shut 784% | 9653 | 1004 1633 $34, 15a16 pr.j2 d. 4 pr.’ 603 |j-—— 
: 231 shut shut shut | 6543 shat shut shut 783 3 96% |—-——| 16}; 4d. j17al8pr.j1 d. 3 pr. 

Sunda | 

6 : shut shut j——} shut} 63) shut shut shut 75} shut 34. 17a18 pr.|1 d. 4 pr.’ 

7} 2st; shut | 68% 623 eat 623 3 shut shut | 783 79 944 | 100, | 1635 7d. 17a 18 pr.|par 5 pr. 

8 | 2319 3 shut shut shut | 6334 624% 792 184 | 9442 16; iad. 17a l5pr.{2 a 6 pr. | 613 |-—— 
9} 239g } shat { shut | 63 | 62§ | 634 | 6233 7b 2 | 944 94) 1005 164 iid. [17a 18pr.12 a6 pr. —_ 
10 shut} 67 627 | shut | 62363] 623 7832 1932 94 163 334. [17a 18pr.i2a6pr.| 922} 61; |—— 
11) (2314 | shut shut | 627 | shut | 62763 324 4 nsf | 94 16} $d. 18 pr. [2 a5 pr. | 607 |——_— 
12) Sunda 
13 | 23514 H shut shut 623 shut | 63} ~ 635° | —. j— 7837 | 9413 || 1643 $id. j17al8pr.j3a6pr—— 61 5% 
14} 2314 1824 shut shut | 622 65 6234 783 7 9444 —| 16; $d. 7al8pr.j3a7 pr. i —-——{ 607 5f 
15} 2312 1814 673 ——} shut] 655 624 8 - 78379 | 9434 |————-}__ 163 44d. [17al8pr.j4a%7 pr. } 93 
16 |2304 231] 1824 62263 | 62}} 7833 | 9413 |—-—-|_ 163 $44. [17018 pr.|3 a6 pr. | 60361 
17} 231, | 1824 623 631 | 625 78279 | 9443 |__| 163 $d. | 17a 18 pr.|3 a 6 pr. | 
18 . 63} 6253 78279 | 948 18 pr. {3 a 6 pr. | 

19 | Sunday 
20| 231 |———| 67%, |——}- 631 | 624 79 | 9443 16; kid. ji7alSprj3a5 pr} 93 | 61d] 5s 
21 2311 624 634 Pee 593 7182791 | 943 163 44d. {17a 18pr.j3 a 6 pr. 95 614 54 
22 12314 232 675 -—| 6342 6237 791 4 oat f j———| 164 id. par. 117a18 pr. |3 a 6 pr. | — (6134) Sh 
23 644 6344 | 65 624 }——-| 62% 79, | 9434] 100, | 163 ,dis. |17a18 pr.j3 a6 pr.|———| 61; |——— 
24} 2394 63) 622) 6: 634 6245 794 9443} 1004 163 gdis. j17a18 pr.j3 a5 pr. j———|_ 614 |—_— 
25 | Holiday 
26 | Sunday , 
27 |+— 6333 628 72% | 9418 16} , 4 dis. {17 a 18pr.j3 a 6 pr. 6143 

88 [29132323] 182$ | 6345 | 6333 |—-— 19,4 | 94b$ 16} 4dis. |i7ai8pr.!2a6 pr. 
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